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A CERTIFICATED 
LECTRICIA 


| WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 


A real position like this—for you 


The country needs thousands of trained, Certificated Electricians to fill good positions—and at big 
pay. It’s all a matter knowing how, and I will teach you by my up-to-date, modern instruction. You 
can learn at home, without interfering with your regular work, by my _ highly successful method of 
Home Instruction in Practical Electricity. Prepare NOW, and be ready ina few months to earn your 


$65 to $175 a Week 


Send for This Book A Real Opportunity for You 


My book, “HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT Wishing is never going to make your dreams 


ELECTRICIAN,” has started thousands of come true. You've got to study—to leam 
young men on the way to splendid success. A new edition Aman is worth $2 or $3 a day from his neck down—and 
of this book has just been printed, I want every young no more; but there is no limit to what he can be worth 


man interested in Electricity to have a copy and will 
send you one ABSOLUTELY FREE AND PREPAID. 
Write me to-day. A trained mind is what gets the big pay. It 


How I Train My Students is this training that you need, and I can train 


you ina few months. Are you ambitious to make a real 


from his neck up. 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering success—then send me the coupon—to-day, 

Works I know exactly the kind of training a man ° ° 

needs to enable him to get and hold good positions, and to Electrical Outfit- -Free 
earn big pay. I have trained hundreds of men who are - > 

holding splendid elect:ical positions. Many are now suc- To every student who answers this ad I am 
cessful Electrical Contractors. giving a Splendid Electrical Outfit of standard 


I give each of my students personal attention lutely free. Futhermore, to every Electrical Student I 
and a give a truly valuable surprise that I cannot explain here. 
give him a SPLED ELE AL . 
FIT FREE, and much of the training is done 


by actual work. When my students gradu- Free Employment Service 


potion continually receiving requests from en 
at any time you wish you can come to plovers to send them trained Electrical men 
our splendidly equipped Electrical I assist my students to secure good positions. I keep in 

Shops for special training. No touch with them for years, helping and advising them in 
other school can give you this. every pos-ible way. 


WRITE NOW—DON’T DELAY 


Delay never got you anything. Action is what counts. Get started— 
and get started now. Write me, or send me the coupon, right NOW. 


Chicago Engineering Works 


Dept. 43X 1918 Sunnyside Ave. CHICAGO 


You CAN DO IT 


Engineer 
COOKE, 
Dept. 43X 
1918 Sunnyside Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Str: Send at once—fully 
prepaid and entirely free— 
complete particulars of your 
great offer for this month. 
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Price 


only about 13 cents a day. That is 


Only $64 for the $100 Oliver 


A full saving to you of $36 on the famous 
Oliver No. 9—our latest and newest 
model. That is what our new selling plan 
makes possible. During the war we learned 
many lessons. We found that it was un- 
necessary to have such a vast number of 
traveling salesmen and so many expensive 
branch houses. We were able to discon- 
tinue many other superfluous sales meth- 
ods. As a result, $64 now buys the identi- 
cal Oliver formerly priced at $100. 


Only the Coupon iP 


And you have the use of the typewriter while you are paying for it. 
may now deal direct with The Oliver Typewriter Company and get an Oliver, 
the latest and finest product of our factories, at a saving of $36 and on pay- 
ments so easy that you won’t miss the money. 


A DAY 


Buys The New Oliver “9’ 


Over a year to pay! Only $4 a month. 


Payments so small as to average 
our easy payment plan on the Oliver. 
You 


Try It Free—Send No Money 


Not a cent in advance. No deposit of 
any kind. No obligation to buy. The cou- 
pon is all you need send. The Oliver 
comes to you at our risk for five days free 
trial in your own home. Decide for your- 
self whether you want to buy. If you ‘don’t 
want to keep the Oliver, simply send it 
back at our expense, lf you do agree that it 
is the finest typewriter, regardless of price, 
and want to keep it, take over a year to 
pay at the easy rate of only $4 a month. 


oLiver TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
+ = Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Wl. 
A real free trial offer. You risk nothing ' me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. If 1k cep it. 1 will pag 
The title to in you until fully pai 
Fill out and mail the coupon and get the rate per month hve title to remain 
Oliver for free trial. If you should wish 9000 0000 00 cc 06 cc 
further information before requesting a free §@ This does ne t place me under any obligation to buy. ‘If 1 choose to return the 
trial, mark the coupon for free books men- ' Oliver, Twill ship it back at your expense at the end of 5 days. 
tioned there Cc and mail the ‘saa now. fe une onder it. Mail all me, your boak gk High Coss 
ana: tan Price, $ urther informa’ 
“OLIVER i. 
Typewriter Gmpany 
738 Oliver Typewriter Bldg.,Chicago, Ill. 5 
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who has been working for years in 


[ is hard to believe that a man 
a routine job at small pay could 


19 almost into the 
$10,000 a year class. Yet that is 
6 just what many men have done and 
are doing today. If I should tell you 
7 that one man who had been a fireman 
6 marailroad stepped from his old job 
to one that paid him $10,000 a year, 
7 you would be inclined to doubt the truth 
of my statement, 
14 But I can show you the man’s own 
story, And that is only one instance. I 
15 cn show you many more, These men 
were just average men, They came 
28 fom all walks of life, from all fields of 
work, Some of them had never earned 
had drudged for years at a dull, unin- 
35 teresting work without Dmg of Send Me Your Name 
aything better in life. And then, in one 


thought possible. jump. $10,000 


great feild of Sciling—they learned about 

the wonderful opportunities in this fascinating profes- 
son—why Salesmen are always in demand—why they 
receive SO much more money than men in other fields 
adwork, And they became Star Salesmen! 

Probably if you had told any one of these men that it 
was possible for him to become a Star Salesman in his 
spare Moments at home, without interfering with his 
work, he would have dismissed your statement as 
ming absurd. For you must remember that most of 
hem had never had a day’s experience in Selling—no 
— qualifications—no thought of ever becoming 
falesmen, 


: Asa matter of fact, they would probably be pertieg 
1 ill ag clerks, bookkeepers, mechanics, etc., if they had 
learned about the National Salesmen’s Training As- 

lation’s system of Salesmanship Training and Free 
Employment Service, This is an organization of top- 

“ etch Salesmen and Sales Managers formed just for the 


urpose of showing men how to become Star Salesmen 

md fitting them into positions as City and Traveling 

puesmen, 

Through its help hundreds of men have been able to 
ize their dreams of big opportunity,success, wealth 

dindependence. Men without previous experience or 


ecrets Sellin 


that Make These Men 


000 aYear 
Star Salesmen 


Some Amazing Stories of Quick Success 


G@ming more money than they had ever ium big money class in one quick 


a year—yes, and more too, can become a Star salesman and take your 
come to men as a result of 


Please mention this magazine 


special qualifications have learned the 

secrets of selling that make Star Sales- 
men—for Salesmen are not “born” but 
made, and any man can easily master 
the principles of Salesmanship through 
the wonderful system of the National 
Salesmen’s Training Association, Any- 
| one who is inclined to doubt that this is 

so has only to read the stories of men 
who tell in their own words what the 
| Association has done for them, Here 
| are just a few examples: 

J. P. Overstreet of Dallas, Texas, who 
was formerly on the Capitol Police Force of 
Washington, D. C., states: ‘“My earnings for 
March were over $1,000 and over $1,800 for 
the last six weeks, while last week my earn- 
ings were $356. The N. 8. A. dug me 
out of the rut where I was earning less 
than $1,000 a year, and showed me how to 
make a success,” 

C. W. Campbell, of Greensburg, Pa., 
writes: “My, earnings for the past thirty 
days are $1,562 and I won Second Prize in 
March, although I only worked two weeks 
during that month.” 


You Can Do It Too! 


It will not cost you a penny to learn how you, 


place among the big money makers of business. 


—has 

writing to me. Just let me send Whatever y biti be—$5,000, $10,000 

The Secret of Their Success the whole amazing proof—entirely ee & great op- 
of cost or obligation. E. Green- 


These men decided to get into the glade, President, N. S. 


portunity in the wonderful profession of Sales- 
manship. See how the N. 8. T. A. 
you the way to a big selling job, to prosperity 
and a life of fascinating work, travel, contact with influential men. 
Just mail the coupon or write, and you will receive, without cost or 
obligation, proof of what the remarkable 7 of the National 
Goleman 6 Training Association and its FREE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE can do for you. In addition a great book on Salesman- 
ship will be mailed to you without charge. You owe it to yourself 
to read the secret of big = in the wonderful field of Selling. 
Mail the coupon or write tod 


National Salesmen’ s Training Association 
Dept. 4-8 Chicago, Ill, U. 8. A. 
National Salesmen’s Training Association, 
Dept. 4-8 Chicago, A. 

Send me Free Proof that you can make me a Star Salesman and 
tell me how you will help me land a selling job. Also list showing 


lines of business nog openings for Salesmen. This does not obli- 
gate me in any wa: 


Name 


Street 


City 
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Which Job Do 
YOU WANT? 


Men 
it ountants, Office Managers 
en, Cashiers, Bookkeepers and 


lerks—$2,500 to $7,500 a year. 


Factory Men 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, 
Factory Managers, Superintendents, 
Foremen, Designers and Draftsmen— 
$2,500 to $12,000 a year. 


Construction Men 
Civil and Structural Engineers, Transit 
Men, Construction Superintendents and 
Foremen, Estimators, Designers and 
Draftsmen—$2,500 to $10,000 a year. 


Trades 
Machinists and Toolmakers, Auto Re- 
pairers, Electricians, Stationary Engi- 
neers, Firemen, Plumbers, Carpenters, 
Pattern Makers and Telephone Men— 
$2,500 to $3,000 a year. 


HAT’S what business men demand these days. The ma 

who gets ahead is the fellow who trains to go ahead. Yu 

want a better position—more pay—a brighter future, Yu 
can assure yourself of all these things by giving a few spr 
hours a week to reading and study of any set of 
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lected, express collect. Stady 
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man conductor was the center 

of a small mob. The hands of 
the illuminated clock above him stood 
at half past nine and the New York 
train left at nine-thirty-five ; travel was 
heavy just now, and there were no 
berths untaken, not even uppers. The 
harassed man could give satisfactory re- 
plies only to those passengers who had 
made reservations days ago. 

Keith Randall, fearing the cluster of 
disgruntled people, smiled with a touch 
of complacence which must have been 
irritating to any of the less fortunate 
who noticed it. His, for a night and 
a part of the following day, was the 
drawing-room on car 157, his inalien- 
ably and alone. Ahead of him marched 
a porter with his big, extremely heavy 
leather suit case. Keith had reserved 
to his own carrying a smaller bag, trim 
and inconspicuous in shape, whose con- 
tents were presumably of greater price. 

He dawdled as he walked, finding 
some Puckish amusement in watching 
the red face of a business man evi- 
dently accustomed to doing himself well, 
as it was borue in on him that he, even 
he, would have te spend the night sitting 


O* the station platform the Pull- 


The Gods of 


Unconvention 


By Katharine Hill 
Author of “The Predestined Lover,” 
“The Pearl and the Técla” 


up in a day coach, er else postpone a 
trip which was doubtless urgent. 

But Randall’s glance, shifting, rested 
next on a woman’s face, and the amuse- 


ment left it. He noticed of her, at that 
first moment, chiefly that she looked 
very tired, that she was colorless and 
slightly built, none of your modern 
amazons who can stand hardship better 
than men. She was getting, perhaps, 
toward the end of her twenties. Keith 
didn’t connect her, at this time, with 
the idea of beauty or even of allure- 
ment. It was pure chivalry toward her 
obvious fragility that made him stop, 
hesitate, listen to her short colloquy 
with the Pullman conductor in the hope 
that she might receive a favorable reply. 

“Absolutely nothing, lady !” 

She fell back, her face full of con- 
sternation, white, resentful, piteous. 
And even so Keith knew that she had 
probably not an idea of what was be- 
fore her. Her clothes, which were not 
ebtrusively smart, he noticed now to be 
of the quietly distinguished sort which 
securely placed women prefer for trav- 
eling ; she had the air of the girl who is 
looked after, her comfort arranged for, 
her journeyings anything but haphazard. 
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It was most unlikely that she had ever 
before spent a night in a day coach. 

But Randall himself, recently enough 
for a still poignant memory, had been 
obliged to make the trip from Miami to 
New York during the railway strike. 
He had counted himself lucky to find 
a train moving at all, but the cumula- 
tive discomfort of the trip remained a 
horror from which his thought still 
winced away. 

It was intolerable to him to imagine 
this delicate stranger sitting all night on 
a straight seat beside God knew whom, 
with the light glaring into her tired eyes, 
her head sliding on the seat back with 
every lurch of the train, waking with 
a jerk if for a moment she managed 
to fall asleep. There would be slamming 
car doors, too, shouts of the names of 
stations, fretful babies, no doubt. While 
all the time in his desirable drawing- 
room there would be no sound but the 
lulling, merged noises of the train’s prog- 
ress, while light and darkness would be 
the matter of a finger’s pressure on a 
bulb, and a soft-cushioned, curtained 
berth would stand empty. 

He was not quite self-sacrificing 
enough to be ready to change his lot 
for hers. Besides, there were other rea- 
sons, excellent reasons, forbidding this. 
But at least she should have the proffer 
of that empty berth. Convention? 
Where was the difference, essentially, 
between the shared drawing-room and 
a shared section, three feet away in the 
tar proper? Women are more sensible 
nowadays, thank God, than they used 
to be! 

He went up to her on the quick im- 
pulse. 

“I beg your pardon—I couldn’t help 
overhearing that. He won’t give you a 
berth, will he—and you're obliged to 
take this train?” 

She was in the charged mood when 
the opportunity to voice the grievance 
is irresistible. 


“Yes, isn’t it outrageous!’’ She took 


no count of the fact that he was a strane 
ger, and certainly it hadn’t occurred tg 
her that he had a refuge to offer her, 
Her words poured out, low, seething, 

“Why can’t they have berths enough 
for everybody? They must know that 
a lot of people will want to take this 
train! I suppose you’re in the same 
situation that I am—and all these other 
people, all perfectly able and ready to 
pay for decent comfort in traveling, 
It’s barbarous to make no provision, sim- 
ply none at all! I can’t think what it 
will be like in a day coach!” 

“T can,” he said, “because I once made 
such a trip, and it is—most uncom- 
fortable, but that’s not my situation to- 
night, happily. I was going to ask you 
—I have a drawing-room, and I’m by 
myself. I wonder if you'd care to take 
the lower berth?” 

Her face flashed with eagerness, and 
then misgiving succeeded as, the white 
heat of her indignation appeased at this 
sudden offer of the comfort she clearly 
considered her due, she began to see the 
world normally again, and her accus- 
tomed inhibitions where strangers, par- 
ticularly masculine strangers, were con- 
cerned, to act with their usual force. 
She hesitated, but she was terribly 
tempted, he saw. 

He made a conscious effort to look 
ingenuous, trustworthy, and harmless. 

“It’s very good of you,” she mur- 
mured, “but id 

“There’s no earthly reason why you 
shouldn’t, is there?” he urged. “Women 
nowadays——” 

Her chin rose a little, her carriage 
stiffened. 

“I’m going to accept your offer very 
gratefully!” she said. ‘Where is that 
man with my suit case?” 

The porter was behind her, the train 
about to start, and the next moments 
were hurried ones. Then Mellicent 
Weir was sitting on the drawing-room 
sofa, the two negroes were tipped and 
departing, and in the clear light whict 
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flooded the tiny compartment she and 

her host were able to see each other in 
more detail than the™»statien dimness, 
with its high arc lamps and sweeping 
shadows, had permitted. 

Every fiber of her tired body was glad 
to be there, with the curtained berth, 
already made up for the night, waiting 
her scarcely three feet away, but it 
struck Miss Weir that the man to whom 
she was to owe her night’s rest was 
not quite the ingenuous youth she had 
fancied him. Inspected now in a quick, 
searching glance which roved easily past 
him, he presented a man-of-the-world 
appearance modified by a suggestion of 
the unconventionality to which his in- 
vitation testified. He was splendidly 
built, with a bearing that was nothing 
less than princely, while it was observ- 
able from his clothes that he gave hardly 
any attention to his appearance. There 
was humor in his finely molded face, 
keenness, intellectual qualities to which 
Mellicent was the woman to give full 
value. A gentleman, beyond question. 
Oh, trustworthy, of course! 

Keith at the same moment was apos- 
trophizing himself amazedly. 

“Not pretty!’ Now how on earth did 
you come to get the impression that she 
wasn’t pretty? Why, she’s the most 
fascinating thing you ever looked at! 
Just because she’s not the tired business 
man’s style? She’s like an exquisite, 
long, cool little tea rose!” 

He pulled his eyes away reluctantly. 

She was taking off here small, close 
hat and threading her fingers through 
the flattened ash-blond hair which was 
drawn straight back from her forehead 
to a full knot pinned rather low. The 
shape of her head, the setting of the 
ear, and the lines of the slim, fair throat, 
so outlined, were perfect. Looking into 
the glass, she caught the admiration in 
his face which he supposed not visible 
to her and so had not taken care to 
dissemble, and again she felt faintly un- 
comfortable, as she had done on the plat- 


The Gods of Unconventien 


form befere his utterance ef the words 
“Women nowadays——” had sounded 
to her the clarion of her passionately 
held convictions. 

“Women nowadays,” she told herself 
vehemently again, “are determined to 
meet men as equals and comrades, to 
deny by their every action the old as- 
sumption that they are sex creatures 
first, human beings secondarily and un- 


importantly. “Women nowadays” wel- . 


comed the equivocal situation as an op- 
portunity to show themselves its mis- 
tresses; the triumphant dealing with it, 
not its avoidance, has become thcir point 
of honor. 

It was Mellicent’s misfortune that 
something in her shrank against her will 
from the test, and that all her life men 
had showed a lamentable proneness to 
take her as woman first, to find her per- 
sonality more piquing than her opinions. 
This tendency on their part made her 
struggle sometimes unfairly more dif- 
ficult than that of the bobbed-haired, 
hern-spectacled damsels of her affilia- 
tions. 

Many men gave Mellicent a first 
glance and, like Keith, saw nothing ar- 
resting in her. Those who looked twice 
plumed themselves on their discernment 
of “‘points” likely to escape any but the 
connoisseur. Those who looked three 
times were in danger of being beglam- 
oured and lost by the girl’s unusual, 
subtle, and seductive loveliness. Her 
nose was not straight, but the nostrils 
were finely cut, her face was a shade 
narrow, the slate-gray eyes were set, by 
a hair’s breadth, unevenly, but each de- 


fect was balanced and justified, and the” 


result was a harmony more bewitching, 
once seen and appreciated, for its di- 
vergence from the more familiar pat- 
terns of feminine prettiness. 

In pursuance of her ideals, Mellicent 
Weir would have liked to accept her iso- 
lation from the rest of the world with a 
strange nian very nonchalantly, to talk 
to him without restraint, by her man- 
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ner banishing any consciousness which 


might lurk in his mind, any recollection 


that they were here together like hus- 
band and wife. Although there was 
really no reason on earth, except that 
tissue of base assumptions against 
which she was in full revolt, why they 
should not be together in this way! 

She was too tired, to-night, to play 
the réle with spirit. She felt chilly and, 
in spite of her convictions, not quite 
at her ease. 

“May I pay you my haif of this 
now? It’s really awfully good of you! 
I’m so tired, I’ve been traveling all day. 
I didn’t expect to have to go on to- 
night, or of course—— [I think I’ll go 
to bed at once. Don’t give me the lower 
berth—why should you?” 

He gestured horrified repudiation of 
any other arrangement. Then, to her 
dismay, he leaned toward her, a confi- 
dential expression in his eyes, a twitch 
of embarrassment about his mouth. He 
said something, something about turn- 
ing out altogether and leaving her alone. 
He wouldn’t, couldn’t do that, for a 
reason which Mellicent did not catch 
because another train roared suddenly 
past theirs at the important moment. 
She drew back, smiling coldly. If what 
he had said had been inadmissible, as 
from his intimate dropping of his voice 
to say it she surmised, then to ask him 
to repeat it would be to encourage him 
to presume on his generosity. She pre- 
tended that she had understood and was 
not interested. He seemed a little cha- 
grined, she thought. 

“You don’t like them, then?” 

. The question seemed to expect “no,” 
and she said it with chilly positiveness. 

“I’m very sorry!” 

“T’ll say good night.” Mellicent ended 
the conversation abruptly, and withdrew 
behind her curtains. 

She undressed, putting on over her 
crépe de Chine nightgown a kimono of 
amber silk before lying down.’ The 
berth, an unusually comfortable one, felt 
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like a huge caress te her weary body 
and her head, freed of hairpins, sank 
luxuriously against the piled soft pil- 
lows. She snapped out her light, raised 
her blind, and looked at the lights of the 
city they had left, like low-ranged sparks 
on the dark horizon. Above her she 
could hear Randall stirring, and fancy 
that she heard his voice in a low, run- 
ming murmur. Yet it couldn’t be that 
he was addressing her, for she could 
catch no words, and certainly he was ex- 
pecting no response. She almost laughed 
as it struck her that he might be saying 
his prayers up there. Was there any- 
body, nowadays, any man of outward so- 
phistication, who knelt and said prayers 
before going to bed? After all, she 
kmew absolutely nothing of this man be- 
yond his mame, which he had formally 
furnished her and for which she had 
exchanged her surname, and that he had 
a kind heart. 

He might be praying, or preparing to 
descend and murder her—he might be 
crazy, his uncenventional approach to 
her an indication of it, or he might be 
entirely harmless, of course. He was 
entirely harmless, of course. But she 
knew absolutely nothing about him. 

All the natural timidity which Melli- 
cent despised in herself, abetted to-night 
by her fatigue, rose and disquieted her. 
She wished herself sitting rigidly and 
uncemfortably in the day car, in the 
company of travelers honest by force of 
numbers. 

The train swayed, vibrating rhythm- 
ieally. Mellicent willed to keep awake, to 
meet what the night might bring in full 
consciousness. But she was very tired, 
and sleep presently snatched her con- 
sciousness away from her. 


CHAPTER II. 


She started wide awake out of an un- 
easy dream, of which the horrid sensa- 
tion persisted of a touch upon her shoul- 
der, the culmination and crystallization 
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of all her waking atid sleeping fears. 
She lay a moment immobile, breathing 
short and sharp, tfying to regain calm- 
ness, telling herself that she was a fool, 
that a dream is nothing, that she had 
now to relax and go to sleep again. 

But with every instant she was fur- 
ther from sleep, and she was wide awake 
when the little soft nudge came again. 

Mellicent knew that she had not im- 
agined it this time, and she shrank, turn- 
ing to stare at the curtain, her mouth 
dry, her body breathless and pulseless. 
There was light enough from without 
to show the curtain’s folds drawn taut 
to the edge of her pillow, as if from 
the other side a weight was being rested 
there. It was proof incontrovertible 
at which she looked, but it only certified 
to her senses the presence very close 
at hand, to the full knowledge of which 
she had awakened. 

Her fear, on her again in full force, 
had a different quality this time, being 
mingled with indignation, contempt, and 
a strong sense of outrage. Her heart, 
after its minute’s sick stoppage, began 
to shake her whole frame with its vio- 
lent beating, her hands shook uncontrol- 
lably, but her brain was clear enough 
to plan and direct a desperate action. 
She moved her covers back stealthily, 
and writhed down soundlessly to the 
foot of the berth and crouched there, 
waiting, listening for a husky, hateful 
whisper which did not come, for the 
further lunging inward of the curtain. 

She had timed herself by that, her 
fingers resting on the farthest edge of 
the curtain, ready to throw it back. In 
an instant she had done this and was 
out on the floor, had fumbled for and 
found the doorknob in the dark, had 
flung open the door, and rushed out into 
the narrow aisle of the sleeping car, 
uttering for all her efforts to restrain 
them a thin, frightened cry or two which 
she choked down by the aid of the dim 
lights, the familiar commonplace aspect 
of the green-curtained passage, above 


all the knowledge of the two layers of 
hidden humanity to right and left of 
her. 

She clutched a heavy green fold, 
leaned her weight on it, and sagged 
through a moment of relief. Then heads 
began to appear out of berths, the por- 
ter was in the path facing her and, idiot- 
ically, making MelNgent feel more than 
ever that she was hewilderedly wander- 
ing in a dream, a girl’s voice exclaimed. 

“Oh, what a beautiful pussycat!” 

She turned, and crouching near her . 
was, indeed, a Persian cat, the length 
of its yellow hair and the beauty of its 
plumy tail vivid against the dark-green 
carpet. Its enormous eyes were all 
black, their golden rim engulfed by the 
enlarged pupils. Its ears were flattened, 
and, as the porter stopped to pick it up, 
it leaped past his hands, inflicting a se- 
vere scratch with one powerful hind 
paw, and tore down the aisle, up a cur- 
tain, evoking screams from the woman 
behind it, down again and out of sight 
under lower twelve. 

At the’ same moment Keith Randall 
appeared in the doorway of the draw- 
ing-room, a dressing gown caught rotind 
his pajamas, his hair very rumpled, and 
his feet bare. 

Mellicent, in all the tumult of her 
dismay and embarrassment before the 
completeness with which she had made 
a fool of herself, found room for the 
thought that his appearance alone con- 
victed her of folly, that any schoolgirl 
should have known herself safe with 
that man. And she, a woman of twenty- 
seven, a writer of plays, an amateur of 
life, and a cosmopolitan in her own es- 
timation, had read him capable of so 
crude a betrayal of her reluctant confi- 
dence! 

The perception of her gross mistake 
scarcely made her present position more 
comfortable. Randall, hastily shuffling 
into slippers, was beside her now, show- 
ing very little interest in her, question- 
ing the porter about the whereabouts 
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of the cat, and putting the same ques- 
tion to the stout lady who had screamed, 
and whose face—like a wife of Blue- 
beard’s appearing bodiless near the roof 
—struck Mellicent as somehow vaguely 
familiar. 

“Which way did she go? She couldn’t 
get out on the platform, could she?” 

“No, suh. I think she done went un- 
der one of the berfs, suh.” 

“Lower twelve,” said Bluebeard’s 
wife, who was deeply interested. 

Keith smote his forehead. 

“Who've you got in lower twelve? 
Man or woman?” 

“Lady, suh.” 

Randall turned to Mellicent. 

“Then—I’m sorry, you told me you 
don’t like cats—but will you just speak 
to her and tell her I have to get under 
her berth? This is the limit, rousing the 
car like this! I don’t understand yet 
what happened !” 

He was scarlet, puzzled, resentful, but 
determined evidently to regain the cat. 

Mellicent—she could do no less— 
leaned into the berth to make difficult 
explanations to the indignant occupant, 
and when the curtains had been looped 
up out of the way Keith somewhat ri- 
diculously prostrated himself in the aisle 
and began to address wooing remarks to 
two faintly luminous green circles in 
the farthest corner of the section’s floor. 

It was the same running, soothing 
patter that she had listened to earlier in 
the evening, and had mistaken for 
prayer. 

“Come, beautiful one! Come to your 
lover and slave! There’s nothing to be 
afraid of.” 

He stretched a long arm under the 
berth, with coaxing, extended fingers. 

“Nothing is going to hurt. my Pasht. 
We're going back to our safe little room 
with the door shut, if I have to give 
this black rascal here a five-spot to keep 
him from tipping off the conductor. 
Come out, beautiful child!” 

And at last he rose triumphant, with 


a mass of yellow fur caught to his 
breast. 

“I beg everybody’s pardon,” he said, 
for half the passengers were watching 
for the end of the comedy. “I’m ex- 
tremely sorry you were disturbed. I’m 
not clear yet just how the cat managed 
to get out, but it shan’t happen again,” 
“Your wife let it out,” asserted Upper 
Six. “She ran out screaming first— 
nightmare, I guess.” 

Mellicent felt a shock at her heart 
to hear herself called Keith’s wife, 
opened her mouth to deny it, waited 
for him to disclaim it. But what he 


said was, astonishingly and distinctly: 
“Then you needn’t worry. My wife 
never had nightmare more than once 
in the same night.” 
He stood aside that she might go 
before him into the drawing-room. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Most unfortunate,” Keith observed 
dryly when they were alone. 

Mellicent’s fair skin was burning, 
wave after wave of scorching heat surg- 
ing through her. Did he understand 
of what she had suspected him? Or 
did he really accept the forced expla- 
nation of the nightmare? Aside from 
this, they had been bracketed together 
as man and wife in the eyes of a carful 
of people, and her costume, though it 
was graceful and becoming beyond Mel- 
licent’s realization, was not that in which 
one would choose to confront an almost 
stranger in compromising circum- 
stances. 

“T suppose,” he went on, “that Pasht 
frightened you. Perhaps you have a 
real ‘phobia’ about cats—some people I 
know do. If you had told me so I 
should not, of course, have let her out, 
although I told you what a sensitive 
and high-bred creature she is, how fran- 
tic the noise and confinement make 
her, and how I really took the draw- 
ing-room on her account, so that at least 
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F she could prowl around and satisfy her- 
self about her Surroundings. I dare say 
it seems to you ridiculous to make such 
a fuss about a cat. But they are very 
nervous and high-strung animals, and 
traveling is real torment to them. I 
am afraid I would not dare shut her up 
again now. She might have a fit and 
die in her valise, after all this extra 
excitement.” 

Mellicent became aware that the veiled 
hostility in his manner toward her was 
due less to resentment at the recent dis- 
turbance she had caused than to his im- 
pression that she didn’t like cats, and 
scorned his own feeling for them as 
effeminate, and without considering the 
consequences she exclaimed: 

“But of course I like cats! How is 
it possible to love beauty and subtlety 
and mystery, and not like their living 
embodiment ?” 

“But He stared. “When I 
asked you this evening, you said you 
disliked them—most positively !” 

“I didn’t catch what you said,” she 
admitted, already half seeing now that 
she had better have left him to his mis- 
understanding. 

“Oh! Then you—— Oh! I see. 
You didn’t know there was a cat here 
at all!” 

While he stared before him, frown- 
ing slightly as he put two and two to- 
gether, Pasht slipped out of his arms 
and, with the persistence of her kind, 
jumped again into the lower berth. It 
pleased her, and, selecting the central 
lowest part of it, still faintly warm from 
Mellicent’s body, she made herself at 
home there, settled down, and tucked 
her paws under her body. 

“Well! That’s rather too much of a 
good thing!” Keith began. 

“Oh! Leave her there,” Mellicent 
said quickly. “We’d better both be go- 
ing back to bed again, hadn’t we? I 
shall manage.” 

She slipped into the berth beside the 
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cat, drew her curtains, and lay and ar- 
raigned herself. 

What a fool she had been, what a 
Victorian ninny, and what a crass sus- 
piciousness had been hers throughout! 
She went over her mistakes with brand- 
ing self-contempt. She should have 
asked him in the first place to repeat 
the remark she had not understood. 
Failing that, and feeling what she could 
only conclude to be his touch on her 
shoulder in the night, she should have 
been sure at once that he was rousing 
her for some legitimate reason, that 
some accident had necessitated his wak- 
ing her. Instead‘of that she had imag- 
ined a melodrama! She knew that all 
her life she must remember this night 
with hot cheeks and confusion. 

But last, worst of all, was the need- 
less making clear to him of what she 
had thought, by which her ignominy was 
carried beyond her own soul’s tribunal, 
by which she must stand before Keith 
Randall with all her suspicions exposed 
—suspicions as shameful to herself as 
they were insulting to him. 

She need never see him again, of 
course, after to-morrow. But there 
would be several hours before the train 
reached New York, when they must sit 
opposite each other and talk a little, with 
the memory of the night vivid in the 
minds of both. It would be difficult 
to avoid breakfasting with him. 

Pasht started and trembled as the 
engine of another train hurtled past 
them with a savage, hissing roar, and 
Mellicent laid a hand on her fur to quiet 
her. Strange to hold this little ani- 
mal, the intimate companion of the man 
above her whom she meant never to 
see again, in her own arms like this to- 
night! It was rather nice of him, she 
thought, to feel so sensitively the nerv- 
ous sufferings to which most men are 
entirely callous. 

If she had met him in any other cir- 
cumstances, Mellicent felt that she would 
have liked Keith Randall well enough. 
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She recalled his face, its strong lines, 
satisfactory planes, and the strong, quick 
curves of eye socket and upper lip. 
He was better than handsome; he looked 
interesting. 

So Mellicent thought now of the man 
whom she had lain in the same spot sus- 
pecting, half an hour before, of villainy. 
But what must he be thinking of her? 

Above her, had she but known it, 
Keith, wakeful, too, was envying Pasht. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Randall had felt a not unnatural an- 
moyance when the reason for Miss 
Weir’s flight into the main part of the 
car had dawned upon him. In suggest- 
ing the night’s arrangement he had real- 
ized that he was asking her to brave con- 
vention, but it had not for a moment 
occurred to him that she might imagine 
she had anything more palpable to fear. 

He admired women who disregarded 
convention, and had been much influ- 
enced by a thin volume of one-act plays 
that he had come across a year or two 
before, in which original heroines played 
forceful parts in defiance of tradition. 
These plays, at once so honest, so sub- 
tle, and so effective, had made him more 
dissatisfied than before with his own 
work. 

He had always, of course, hated his 
books, as writers consciously address- 
ing a public of cultivation lower than 
their own, make a point of doing, but 
Keith Randall considered that he had 
every excuse for having written six of 
them. The first one had been begun 
immediately upon leaving college, as a 
distraction after the disappointing end 
of his first serious love affair, and in the 
book the same love affair had progressed 
to a different conclusion. In it he was 
shamelessly sentimental and youthfully 
world-weary by turns, and—since at 
twenty-two success seems the most natu- 
ral thing in the world—Keith was not at 
all surprised to find his absurd produc- 
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tion elevated into a best seller, althougy 
by the time his royalties began to come 
in he had already begun to scoff at the 
work which earned them. 

He was thinking seriously of doing 
an entirely different kind of thing, when 
the senior Randall died at an unforty. 
nate moment for his financial operations, 
leaving an estate so entangled that even 
his life insurance had to go to meet ob- 
ligations involving his honor. 

At this crisis, in face of his mother’s 
helpless inability to understand how a 
household could be conducted on less 
than forty thousand a year, with the 
claims of an expensive and brilliantly 
frivolous young sister before him, Keith 
agreed precipitately to the magnificent 
terms his publisher offered him for a 
second book as nearly as possible like 
the first. He had kept on writing them 
under the same compulsion, but his 
mother had died a year ago, and Ethel 
was at last married. Keith had dow- 
ered her with the rights of his last and 
worst book, and was now bound for 
New York and a Grove Street garret, 
where with his cat for muse he might 
at last try his hand at the truthful and 
artistic work which, he knew well 
enough, would not do more than keep 
himself in bread and cheese and Pasht 
in raw liver and fish. 

It was no part of his plan to fall in 
love. Associations of the bohemian sort 
might be well enough, but any serious 
passion leading up to marriage would, 
of course, play the devil with his writ- 
ing. Man is, however, where woman is 
concerned, the most will-less of beings, 
and Keith, recognizing perfectly that, 
since he was vowed to art, it behooved 
him like a monk to look at the ground 
when he addréssed a woman, was mak- 
ing no plans at all for the avoidance of 
Miss Weir, but thinking of things he 
would say to her at breakfast, of a 
progress in intimacy during the morning 
which should lead naturally to permis- 
sion to call on her in New York. 
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He could not, he thought with cha- 
grin, have made a happy impression on 
her so far, or she would not have been 
so ready to believe the worst when the 
cat jumped into her berth, would have 
investigated, questioned, surely, and dis- 
covered the innocent character of the in- 
vader before taking the whole car into 
her confidence. Did he look like a thug 
on a cursory glance, he asked himself in 
some distress. He even went so far as 
to pull out his electric-light bulb and 
scrutinize himself in the strip of mir- 
ror between the windows. The face he 
saw whenever he shaved looked famil- 
jar enough, human and friendly to his 
partial eyes. It didn’t occur to Keith 
that any one could call it handsome. 
But he remembered uneasily the things 
Ethel was accustomed to say about his 
clothes, and he realized that without her 
sisterly censoring he had probably lapsed 
in that regard below even his usual level. 

Perhaps the girl below him had been 
half asleep, perhaps she was really sub- 
ject to nightmares, and Pasht’s leap had 
synchronized with a particularly horrid 
crisis. 

Still, he fancied hypercritically that 
the writer of those truthful, terrible lit- 
tle plays—for some one had told him 
that M. Weir was a woman—would 
have met the situation very differently. 
The same name, too, though of course 
the girl in the lower berth might spell 
hers differently. But then, most likely 
the writer of those plays was plain, and 
forty. Of loveliness like her name- 
sake’s, Keith realized, so much must not 
be demanded. 

In the body of the car a third person 
lay awake for some time after the agi- 
tation had subsided, surmising, recall- 
ing, and dovetailing with excited in- 
terest. 

Mrs. Baxter adored Keith Randall’s 
novels, and whenever in some semilit- 
erary magazine she came across a pic- 
ture of him, it was her habit to cut it 
out and paste it lovingly in the flyleaf of 
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one of his books; it had never eccurred 
to her to regard these facsimiles of the 
face its owner had been examining so 
dubiously as anything but an unques- 
tionable decoration. To meet him was 
one of her dreams, and she had recog- 
nized him with incredulity which be- 
came palpitating conviction, as she 
framed her own double-chinned coun- 
tenance in the folds of her curtain, and 
watched lynxlike all that passed until 
the door of the drawing-room closed at 
last behind the interesting trio. 

She recognized Mellicent, also, with 
even greater certainty, for she had been 
introduced to Miss Weir as the guest of 
honor at a recent function of the Drama 
League, which Nita Baxter supported 
with fervently written checks and an 
honest effort to understand what the 
movement was driving at. She herself 
really enjoyed a roaring bedroom farce 
better than any piece of Scandinavian 
gloom she had ever witnessed, but she 
had the humblest disbelief in her own 
taste, and a sincere admiration for the 
people who were trying to uplift it. 
Mellicent Weir, as one of these illus- 
trious ones, she was proud to have met, 
but she did not expect that Miss Weir 
should remember her. 

What kept her awake was the delight- 
ful stimulus of actually sharing with 
these two interesting and brilliant per- 
sons something which she felt sure was 


as yet a secret as regarded everybody — 


else. She could not have helped hear- 
ing about it—she who read religiously 
all the personal items in newspapers and 
weeklies, who spent her days gossiping 
and hearing gossip about people she 
knew and people she didn’t know—if 
either Keith Randall or Mellicent Weir 
had got married, let alone the doubly 
fascinating circumstance of their hav- 
ing married each other. 

She lay in her berth and thrilled to 
the core with the romance of the thing. 
A secret marriage! Randall’s books 
bristled with them, and with marriages 
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between strangers to secure legacies un- 
der eccentric wilis, and with all the other 
tried and true devices which save the 
writer so much brain fag in inventing 
original complications. It didn’t strike 
Nita that there was any discrepancy of 
literary standing between Keith Ran- 
dall and Mellicent Weir. To her, to 
be well known was to be a genius, and 
she was innocently proud that in the 
case of Randall, at least, she was able 
without any effort to appreciate genius. 

She planned, of course, to spend her 
first day in New York in telling every- 
body she knew that Randall and Melli- 
cent were married. They must have 
been married for some time, too, and 
her titbit a mere advance information 
of something that would be announced 
to everybody in a few days, for the 
man had spoken of his wife’s night- 
mares with a positiveness that must have 
been the result of months, if not years, 
of observation. 

Mrs. Baxter waited next morning un- 
til she was faint with hunger for the 
interesting pair to go in to breakfast, 
when she meant to follow them immedi- 
ately and watch them lovingly at their 
meal, noticing what each ate and over- 
hearing as much as possible of their 
conversation. She was much discon- 
certed when breakfast came tq them, 
instead, and she had to go to the diner 
and eat her own, without that charm- 
ing spectacle before her. 

But there had been, much earlier, a 
kimonoed téte-a-téte in the dressing 
room with Mellicent, which made up for 
much. 

Most women will talk while their hair 
is down and the cold cream still glisten- 
ing on their faces, and Nita craftily re- 
frained from reminding Miss Weir of 
the Drama League luncheon, and drew 
her into a little conversation on the 
mere common ground of femininity in 
a Pullman sleeper. 

Mellicent, who had no cold cream to 
wash off, felt nevertheless a rush of 


friendliness toward this fat, easy-mans 
nered person of her own sex, after 
the complications and embarrassments 
of the night, and she responded freely 
enough. 

Yes, a drawing-room wads better than 
an upper berth, but even in a drawing- 
room there was not much space to spare. 
No, thank Heaven, she was never car 
sick! 

“Your husband thinks a lot of that 
cat, doesn’t he?” Nita asked, flinging 


her towel into the receptacle, and be-” 


ginning to unbraid her red, brown- 
rooted hair. 

Mellicent bit her lip and shook her 
own hair over her face before she an- 
swered, 

“Ves, he’s devoted to it.” 

“It always looks funny to me to see 
a man devoted to a cat,” said Nita. 
“Seems so much more natural somehow 
for them to like dogs. But, of course, 
I know lots of artistic geniuses are ec- 
centric about things like that. There’s 
William Gillette, now. I’ve heard he’s 
real fond of cats!” 

“Artistic geniuses ?” murmured Melli- 
cent in bewilderment. 

Her reading was in fact so selective 
that the name of Keith Randall had 
meant absolutely nothing to her. But 
even if she had read every one of his 
published novels, she would undoubt- 
edly have repeated Nita’s words with 
exactly the same intonation of perplex- 
ity. 

“Well, now, just because you're his 
wife, Mrs. Randall, you don’t have to 
pretend you don’t know he’s a genius! 
I just love his books! I just loved the 
last one, ‘Sweet and Twenty.’ But 
‘Archer’s Folly’ is my favorite. Which 
one is your favorite, Mrs. Randall?” 

“Oh—ah—that one you last named is 
mine, too.” 

Nita was delighted. 

“Really! Think of your liking it best, 
too! That shows I have got good taste, 
doesn’t it? I never did have much 
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education,” she rambled on, making up 
her face artlessly with rouge and pow- 
der which suited neither each other nor 
her natural complexion. “But since my 
husband began to make money hand 
over fist I’ve been doing what I could. 
I belong to the Delphian Society and 
the Mentor Association, and I read all 
the uplifting literature I can get hold 
of, and go to all the uplifting plays.” 

She would have trenched upon Melli- 
cent’s playlets in another minute, but 
Miss Weir, placing her last hairpin 
and dusting powder on and off her face 
with more haste than care, had fled. 


CHAPTER V. 


She returned to the drawing-room, 
now in process of conversion to day- 
time uses, with a somewhat sulky ex- 
pression which happened to suit her bet- 
ter than it suits most people. Keith 
observed it with mixed appreciation and 
distress. 

“I beg your pardon—is anything the 
matter *” he asked, when the porter had 
finished and gone. 

“I’m not sure that I like being Mrs. 
Randall,” Mellicent said. “I’ve been 
talked to in that character by an awful 
woman in the dressing room. You 
might at least have mentioned that you 
area genius. It’s embarrassing to learn 
a thing like that about one’s husband 
from an outsider !” 

“A genius! I!” Keith turned scar- 
let, finding the charge the more discon- 
certing because of that secret hope of 
his that, after all, in controversion of 
everything he had ever yet printed, he 
might some day turn out to be a genius. 
“T assure you I’m nothing of the kind.” 

“But you do write?” 

“Oh, heavens, for money! Things I 
blush for. I’m sorry you were annoyed 
in the dressing room.” 

“Was it really necessary to tell people 
that i was your wife ?” 


“Well—I couldn’t very well tell them 
that you weren’t, could I?” 

She .was silent, and his resentment 
rose. The expression of discontent had 
not I@ft her face, and it seemed to him 
that she was blaming him most unfairly. 

“My attempt at making your journey 
more comfortable seems to have been 
a failure all around,” he said coldly. 
“I’m immensely sorry, but I hope you'll 
believe that my intentions at least were 
good.” 

“Oh, of course I know it was all my 
fault!” Her tone was sharp. “I should 
have known better than to aceept such 
an offer in the first place.” 

Prospects for the morning seemed 
about as bad as they could be. Melli- 
cent entertained for a moment the idea 
of ending the unpleasant scene by go- 
ing to breakfast alone, and got as far as 
to open the door of the drawing-room, 
when Mrs. Baxter’s hopeful, watchful 
face, turned toward her with the alert- 
ness of a waiting dog, made her shrink 
back again. The woman would follow 
her, she knew, and talk and talk. 

Breakfast with Randall imposed the 
obligation of surface amenities at least, 
and they talked of indifferent things in 
a way that was friendly enough. Keith 
for his part soon got over his vexation 
at what had struck him as a bit of 
gratuitous injustice. Her voice, when 
free from embarrassment or anger 
seemed to him singularly sweet; it had 
the singing cadences rare in American 
voices, and her face in the daylight be- 
guiled his eye more compellingly even 
than it had done last night. 

Mellicent, constrained at first, had 
with her second cup of coffee taken a 
resolve which loosened her tongue. On 
arriving in New York she would lose 
this man, lose him ruthlessly, and if, be- 
fore the journey ended, he went so far 
as to ask permission to call, she would 
give him a false address. She had told 
him her surname only, and it alone, 
though she was in a small way well 
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known, could hardly serve to identify 
her in a city of seven millions. 

The decision lightened her mood 
enormously. If she was never to see 
this man again, it no longer mattered 
greatly that she should have been com- 
promised with and before him, and she 
could afford to forgive him for having 
innocently caused her to make a fool 
of herself. She began to talk with the 
unreserve induced by the transient in- 
timacy of boat or train. 

Keith was increasingly charmed, and 
he found himself presently telling her 
something of his own ambitions, re- 
pudiating his published books and urg- 
ing her not to read them, but with a 
sketched outline of their excuse for be- 
ing. 

“The question would be,” she said 
thoughtfully, her eyes resting on his 
face with a speculation which was flat- 
tering, “whether it’s possible, having 
done bad work deliberately, ever after- 
ward to do good. I’m accepting your 
word for it that your books are bad. 
It would be interesting to see whether 
you can cut loose from the fatal, facile 
sort of thing I imagine you've been 
doing.” 

It was Keith’s opportunity, and he in- 
terposed: 

“If I do produce something I'm sat- 
isfied with, then—I wonder if you'd let 
me send it to you?” 

There was a hesitation long enough 
to be awkward before Mellicent ex- 
claimed brightly and insjincerely : 

“Oh, please do!” 

Her mood of happy forgetfulness was 
shattered by the question. She disliked 
lying, but had taken her determination 
not to continue this man’s acquaintance 
so fiercely that the liking she had begun 
in spite of herself to feel for him could 
not even induce her to reéxamine it. 

He persisted: 

“You'll give me your address then? 
And must I wait for what may be an 
eternity before I—come to see you?” 
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It was a distinct encreachment, fo 
what had been spoken ef before wag 
sending, not bringing; but Mellicent, 
committed now to her perjury, did not 
cavil at this. Feeling base, she gave at 
random two groups of numbers sepa- 
rated by the word “West,” and Keith 
in all good faith jotted them down in 
his notebook, and then asked for the 
telephone number as well. 

She was not prepared for this ques- 
tion, and the natural response to it, the 
entirely truthful answer, slipped out to 
her annoyance when she realized what 
she had done. It was only the tele- 
phone, though, and one could simply 
disavow being Miss Weir, if-he called 
up, or rather when, for there could be 
no doubt he meant to do so. But she 
wanted to forget him, to blot out of 
her memory the whole ignominious |lit- 
tle incident, to regard it as if it had not 
been. Now any hour, any moment, 
she might be reminded of it and be 
forced to lie again. Gloom descended 
on her once more, and Keith wondered 
how he had ever dared to ask if he might 
call. 

They were nearing New York now. 
With relief Mellicent put on her hat, was 
helped into her coat and brushed un- 
necessarily by the porter. Then there 
was the business of getting Pasht, happy 
enough this morning while at large, ex- 
cept when a train passed on the next 
track, again into the neat dark bag with 
the inconspicuous holes at one end, 
which to a cursory glance looked as if it 
contained collars and hairbrushes rather 
than a very indignant cat. 

In another minute the porter had 
gathered up Mellicent’s suit case and 
Randall’s together, and on the platform 
presently a redcap had them both. 

“D’you want a taxi?” Keith asked. 
“Or are you being met?” 

“A taxi,” she said, foreseeing no dif- 
ficulties, and. then there was a discon- 
certing minute when, having put her 
into the cab, he waited for the address 
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to give the driver, having naturally not 
memorized it, and Mellicent, with less 
recollection than his of the numbers 
she had uttered, fumbled blankly to the 
brilliant solution of : 

“Oh, to Fifth Avenue, first—there’s 
something I must get at od 

He had shaken hands with her 
through the open half of the door, she 
had wriggled her fingers into a hole for 
farewell to Pasht, he had lifted his hat 
and turned away, when Mellicent felt 
a sudden rush of regret for her own 
ruthless action, and leaned forward for 
alast glimpse of him as the taxi started, 
with some half idea of ealling him back. 
How nice he was, after all! How com- 
panionable, how intelligent! And how 
very rare really nice men were, in her 
experience, in a world even embarras- 
ingly filled with really nice women. If 
they were satisfactory to look at, the 
men she had known, there was some- 
thing crude or semething callous about 
them almost inevitably, and if they had 
perceptions and intelligence and sensi- 
tiveness, there was almost always some- 
thing ridiculous about their appearance. 

But Randall was out of sight in the 
crowd, and she had to go on and pre- 
tend to buy something. 

Keith, who wanted a taxi, too, had 
been about to step into the one next to 
Mellicent’s, when he observed the inter- 
ested lady of the sleeping car bearing 
down upon him, and paused. 

“Oh, Mr. Randall! Excuse me, but 
your wife and I had such a pleasant talk 
this morning! I wanted to tell her 
good-by, and to ask her to come and 
see me. Was that her that just got into 
the taxi? Isn’t that just my luck? 
Couldn’t you both come to dinner some 
night and make a party and go to the 
theater ?” 

“She had to do some shopping,” he 
said readily enough. “I just sent her 
off in one taxi, and I’m taking the cat 
straight home in another myself.” 

“Oh, J see! Well, you'll give her 
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my messages, won’t you? And she 
didn’t have time to give me the address 
—but, of course, one can always reach 
Mellicent Weir! Do forgive me—but 
it isn’t generally known, is it?” 

He had been thinking rapidly, aghast 
at her revealed familiarity with Miss 
Weir’s name and connections. It was 
one thing that a negligible, talkative 
woman should go about telling people 
that he, Keith Randall, had been en- 
countered traveling with a “wife,” and 
quite another that stories should be set 
going about the girl from whom he had 
just parted. There was only one thing 
to be done, to throw himself on Mrs. 
Baxter’s mercy. 

“It’s quite a secret,” he told her ear- 
nestly. “I do beg of you not-to speak 
of it! We shall be more than grateful 
if you will not.” 

“Tl be as silent as the tomb!” she 
promised delightedly. “I won’t tell a 
soul! It’s one of these romantic secret 
marriages, isn’t it, where nobody knows 
you’re married ?” 

“Thanks immensely. Then we shall 
rely on you not to mention it,” Keith 
said, and, leaning into the waiting taxi, 
he placed Pasht’s bag on the seat and 
prepared to follow it. 

“And you will come to dinner?” 

“Oh, yes—oh, yes—with the greatest 
pleasure !” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Leaving a shop and entering her taxi 
again, Mellicent gave the chauffeur her 
actual street and house number, both 
barely in their teens, and was driven 
down the Avenue with the sense of 
homecoming which, without any justi- 
fication at all, it always brought her. 
For the home of her birth and upbring- 
ing was in Pittsburgh, and another 
Fifth Avenue should have enjoyed a 
monopoly of inspiring in her such feel- 
ings. 

The thought of that thoroughfare left 
her cold. At sixteen. sent to boarding 
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school in New York, Mellicent Weir 
had recegnized it as her soul’s city, made 
friends there, clamored to stay on and 
Study music, study art, study medicine, 
anything that would put off the return to 
Pittsburgh. The wishes of her fam- 
ily had prevailed, however, and she had 
gone back to be the central figure of a 
brilliant coming-out party, and of a 
succession of entertainments given for 
her by her mother, her married sister, 
an aunt of unequal social importance, 
and their friends. 

Her success was uneven, and she in- 
curred some unpopularity by talking 
of Pittsburgh as a place of exile. But 
She already manifested that quality of 
hers ef attracting hardly any attention 
except from those few people whom 
she left with no attention for anybody 
else, and if other girls had more com- 
petitors for their dances, Mellicent had 
probably more serious proposals than 
any débutante of her year. 

She accepted one of them and, find- 
ing that being kissed got on her nerves, 
resurrected the Victorian maxim on the 

bject and anfounced that she would 
not be kissed again until after the cere- 
mony. The theory is not accepted in 
Pittsburgh, and, to the sensitiveness of 
her lover her coldness proved, not the 
adorable maidenliness of Mellicent, but, 
quite conclusively, the simple truth of 
the matter ; that she wasn’t in the least in 
love with him. The engagement was 
broken, with a feeling of injury on his 
side and relief on hers. 

‘It was characteristic of Miss Weir 
that all during this affair she was at 
work on her first one-act piece, which 
concerned a girl who offers herself to 
an actor with whom she is infatuated 
with the express waiving ef any cere- 
mony at all, with the appearance of a 
threatening and remonstrating brother, 
and the heroine’s vindication of her 
right to do as she pleases with her own 
life. The play, young enough in con- 
ception, was cleverly and truthfully ex- 


ecuted, and performed, to the scandal @f 
Pittsburgh, by the dramatic club t» 
which Mellicent belonged. 

A little later, a younger sister having 
reached eighteen and shown every read- 
iness to accompany their frivolous 
mother on her tireless social round, Mel- 
licent successfully declared her own in- 
dependence, and won permission to go 
to New York to live, taking an old fam- 
ily servant with her, having her own 
apartment, and giving herself to her 
work. In two or three years more her 
family began to come across respectful 
references to Mellicent in quite preten- 
tious periodicals. A Pittsburgh paper 
boasted of her as a Pittsburgh play- 
wright, and when she visited her family, 
affairs were arranged for her by seri- 
Ous Organizations, and she was asked to 
speak, and to the amazement of her rela- 
tives did speak, at meetings of a heay- 
ily intellectual character. 

She was always glad to get back to 
New York, to her apartment which was 
one floor of a beautifully built old 
house, having finely proportioned rooms 
and admirable doors and windows and 
mantels. It had been modernized with 
electric light, baths, and kitchen appli- 
ances which satisfied even Emily, ac- 
customed to the magnificence in that de- 
partment as in every other of the Pitts- 
burgh house, and in a hectic and unfor- 
getable month now five years past, Mel- 
licent had furnished her rooms with re- 
gard to nothing but her own taste, the 
bills going like all bills in her experience 
to a father who paid them without a 
murmur. 

She came back to her apartment to- 
day with the added sense of pleasure 
in it which a visit to Pittsburgh always 
induced. This time, too, there had been 
friction in Pittsburgh, disapproval of a 
rather outrageous play she had lately 
written, demands on her that she 
couldn’t acquiesce in. She had stifled, 
half quarreled with them all, and to 
avoid guite quarreling, had fled. She 
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fad meant to stay with a friend at Si- 
wickly, and had found on arrival that 
events had moved faster with Gertrude 
than she had surmised. It was Ger- 
trude’s husband who received her, with 
the news that Gertrude had left him, 
and he seemed inclined to blame Melli- 
cent for the circumstance. He had been 
unable or unwilling to furnish his wife’s 
address, and Mellicent had to choose be- 
tween going back to Pittsburgh and tak- 
ing up her differences with her family 
where she had left them, and coming 
home to New York. 

If, during certain moments of the 
night, she had regretted that she had 
chosen as she did, she could only be 
glad now, looking about her, breathing 
the peace of the rooms that expressed 
and welcomed her. Emily was a price- 
less maid and the apartment house was 
immaculate, fresh, orderly, but not re- 
pellantly tidy. The window boxes were 
newly filled, a clear little fire burned 
pleasantly in the writing room, and 
luncheon was all but ready. 

Mellicent was interrupted at the meal 
by the ringing of the telephone. 

“Oh, Emily!” she said hastily, as the 
maid crossed the room to answer. “If 
that’s a man, ask who it is, and if it’s 
a Mr. Randall, this is the wrong num- 
ber !” 

“Yes, Miss Mellicent,” Emily said 
imperturbably, but a moment later even 
her professional calm showed a little 
shakiness; she backed away from the 
telephone with a terrified: 

“Yes, ma’am. I'll tell her, ma’am.” 

Mellicent sensed trouble even before 
she picked up the receiver, and Mrs. 
van Zant’s molten words began to tum- 
ble after each other along the scorching 
wires to her startled ears. 

“I think it is absolutely outrageous, 
Mellicent Weir, for you to go about cor- 
tupting young people with your vile 
modern opinions! I have called you 
up to tell you what I think of you, and 
I am writing your mother to the same 


effect to-day. I attribute Hilda’s be- 
havior entirely to you!” 

“But what has Hilda done, cousin 
Caroline 

“You will learn fast enough what 
Hilda has done. She left my house 
half an hour ago, avowedly to take 
refuge with you—because it was your 
plays and your talk that disgusted her 
with our simple, wholesome life! I con- 
sider it an abuse of hospitality on your 
part to have made your visit to us last 
summer an occasion for airing your 
views before that impressionable child. 
I should never have allowed your plays 
to come into the house if I had had any 
idea what they were like!” 

“Then you've been reading them 
now? That’s very kind of you!” 

“Hilda informed me that she meant 
to emulate one of your heroines, and I 
needed to ascertain what the depraved 
creature had done. Otherwise I cer- 
tainly should waste no time reading such 
wicked trash !” 


“Which heroine?” Mellicent asked 


faintly, her heart sinking as she tried 
unsuccessfully to recall even one heroine 
who conducted herself as one would 
wish to see one’s girl relatives doing. 


“Madeline was the name. She goes 
to live with a married man, to begin 
with, and——” 

Mrs. van Zant raved on for some 
moments until spirit revived in Melli- 
cent under the torrent of abuse and she 
cried : 

“Really, I don’t see why I should lis- 
ten to this!” 

Then she hung up the reeeiver and 
went back to a meal which seemed to 
her much less tempting than it had be- 
fore the interruption. 

She had still Hilda’s side to hear, and 
if the girl had left home half an hour 
ago, she might be here at any minute. 
Mellicent sent away what remained of 
luncheon, to be warmed and augmented 
for the expected guest, and in the hope 
of reassurance took down from the shelf 
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the velume which contained. the short 
play dealing with Madeline; but skim- 
Ming through it brought consternation 


- instead. 


That which seems admirable when 
said and done by an invented heroine 
may appear actually reprehensible 
when cousin Caroline’s daughter talks 
of doing it, and when presently Hilda 
van Zant burst in for sympathy and 
encguragement, Mellicent received her 
with more than a touch of reserve. _ 

“Mother’s so narrow-minded—she 
and I will never understand each other 
in a thousand years! You will let me 
Stay with you, won’t you, Mellicent? 
She actually said that Arthur Disbrow 
Was not to come to the house, and she 
gave the servants orders not to let him 
in!” 

“Arthur Disbrow!” 

“Den’t you remember I told you all 
about him? I adore him, and he adores 
me. Just because he’s married, mother 
thinks I ought to give him up! Did you 
ever hear of anything so Victorian?” 

“But, Hilda 

Mellicent bit her lip over the instinc- 
tive protest ; happily Hilda hadn’t heard 
it. She was careering along, full speed 
ahead, the food Emily had brought in 
disregarded, her cigarettes produced, 
and the sprinkle of ashes already pil- 
ing up on the edge of the saucer under 
her teacup. 

“IT owe so much to you, Mellicent, 
dear. You know, I used to accept all 
their quaint démodés standards, never 
thinking for myself. As I told mother 
this morning, it was that glorious little 
play of yours about tiiat splendid Made- 
line which made me see how weak and 
silly it would be of me to give up Ar- 
thur. I know some of her speeches by 
heart. I said them to mother, and you 
should have seen her! She was simply 
green with rage!” Then she quoted: 
“Woman nowadays is no longer to be 
subdued by the old man-made preach- 
ments. On the touchstone of her own 
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soul she has tested them and found them 
honeycombed with flaws. My love is g 
gift, and I will not make a contract of 
sale for it.’” 

“Hilda, please! I can’t stand hear- 
ing my own work quoted. That was 
almost the first thing I wrote, and I’m 
not one bit proud of it.” 

“Oh, why, I think it’s splendid!” 

Mellicemt played absently with a salt 
spoon, dribbling salt on the tablecloth 
and then seooping it up again. Why did 
she have so strongly this sneaking, un- 
avowable sympathy with cousin Caro- 
line, this feeling that Hilda was talking 
nonsense, and that Arthur Disbrow, if 
he had made love to her, was a cad for 
doing 30? It was her own doctrine that 
the girl was excitedly expounding to 
her, and when she was not actually 
quoting word for word, her nearest ap- 
proach to originality was a paraphrase 
of something Mellicent had more than 
once said. 

“Life at home’s so stifling, so dead- 
ening! Mother wants me to be a para 
site just as she’s always been, to marry 
and follow the same hopeless round. 
Thank God I’m twenty-one! If you'll 
keep me, she can’t do anything, and I 
can see Arthur and we can decide about 
things.” 

“And if I hada’t been here? It’s 
just chance I didn’t stay in Pittsburgh 
for another week.” 

“Then, of course, I’d have gone 
straight to him!” 

“You know, Hilda,” Mellicent began 
reluctantly, “this fs a step which will 
affect your whole life, and you’re very 
young, you’re terribly inexperienced! 
I’m not sure 

“Inexperienced!’’ Hilda leaned for- 
ward and declaimed triumphantly, 
“*Iexperience is always warping, since 
in the nature of things it must always 
be limited. Only an infinite experi- 


ence could be as trustworthy as the 
sure, unbiased judgment of youth’s ut- 
ter inexperience!’ ” 
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Having written this aphorism herself, 
Mellicent naturally found it annoying 
to have it quoted against her. 

“Sure, unbiased poppycock!” she 
cried. “You're a baby, and you're play- 
ing with fire! Your mother is per- 
fectly right, and if you think I’m go- 
ing to help you to see Arthur Disbrow, 
you're wrong! I shouldn’t dream 4 

Hilda’s young, steady, contemptuous 
stare was hard to meet. Mellicent fal- 
tered into silence under it, arftl there 
was an tncomfortable pause which 
Hilda ended by an insulting little laugh. 

“So it’s true, then! Several people 
told me so, Arthur himself told me so, 
but J believed in you!” 

“What is true?” Mellicent asked de- 
fensively. 

“That you’re a four-flusher—that all 
your radicalism goes into your writings 
and you're contemptibly conventional 
yourself. That you're a- Victorian 
really at heart, and that you profess the 
modern ideas for the advertisement you 
can get out of them, or maybe you kid 


yourself into believing you actually do 
think that way, but you don’t—not a it- 


tle bit! You say you believe in birth 
control. What did you ever do for 
it but use the idea in a play, and maybe 
write a ten-dollar check or two? You 
talk about free love, and when I come 
to you for help you tell me you're on 
mother’s side—not mine! I don’t be- 
lieve you ever even so much as walked 
in a suffrage parade for your opinions, 
though one would think that was re- 
spectable enough for anybody!” 
Mellicent heard her to the end, rather 
white. There was too much truth in the 
indictment to allow it to pass unan- 
swered, and the incidents of the night 
before gave it a force that it might have 
lacked if delivered a day earlier. She 
stood up and caught Hilda’s arm as the 
girl reached for her flung-down fur. 
“Don’t go, Hilda—wait. I——- There 
may be a lot in what you say. If there 
is, 1 want to know it, to change it.” 
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She passed her hand over her fore- 
head, smoothing back her hair. 

“T’ve always seen myself as a sort 
of courier, a forerunner, a free, clear- 
eyed spirit denying all tradition. If 
what you say is true, I’m a contempti- 
ble humbug!” 

“Oh, not as bad as that,” said Hilda 
uncomfortably, disarmed by Mellicent’s 
acceptance of her reproaches. “Only I 
do think you ought to try to be consist- 
ent. Anybody who wrote that play 
about Madeline ought to help me to 
see Arthur. If you don’t think those 
things, you oughtn’t to write them. If 
you do think them, you ought to live ~ 
up to your principles.” 

Mellicent was reveling now in a 
pleasure new to her, the voluptuous 
pleasure of self-abasement. If she came 
to it by unusual channels, she neverthe- 
less wallowed in her self-scorn with all 
sincerity. 

Her convictions were all right, and 
she held them passionately. Here no 
revision was necessary; the regrettable 
thing was that she had never, in the es- 
sentials, lived up to them. She had 
shirked gracefully the unpleasant prac- 
tical side of all the movements she had 
associated herself with, just as Hilda 
had accused her of doing, and it helped 
nothing that at the time she had believed 
her own excuse, that she could give 
more effective help by her writing than 
by carrying the banner in the market 
place. 

A Victorian at heart! 

The sting of the description lay, of 
course, in its truth. Once confronted 
with it, Mellicent had to acknowledge 
it, to admit, because there was no blink- 
ing it, the horrid fact that in any given 
situation it was her instinct to behave 
like a perfect lady. Sometimes, as last 
night, she combated her instinct suc 
cessfully. But oftener she must just 
have blinded herself to her own iacon- 
sistency, and it was her punishment that 
while the aunt Carolines regarded her 
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with horror, the people for whose opin- 
ion she really cared were speaking of 
her, in Hilda’s cruel words, as a “four- 
flusher.” 

It happens quite often, and not on 
January first alone, that men and women 
take stock of their lives and tendencies 
and resolve with or without prayer on 
a different future conduct. But refor- 
mations like the one to which Mellicent 
pledged herself that afternoon are rare. 
She resolved, not, indeed, to behave 
badly, but to behave in accordance with 
a morality which Mrs. van Zant at least 
must have condemned, to act by the 
light of reason, distrusting the instincts 


* which had remained atavistic; she re- 


solved no longer to reap unearned the 
credit of her daring opinions, but to pay 
in the cash of actual service to her gods 
of unconvention. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Of course Hilda stayed. 

There was a humorous side to her 
choice of Mellicent’s apartment as a 
refuge in which to meet Disbrow, for, 
long before Mrs. van Zant had forbid- 
den the artist her house, Miss Weir had 
driven him away with contumely from 
hers. It had been no surprise to her 
to learn from Hilda that he had found 
her disappointingly conventional; she 
remembered too well the occasion on 
which she had disappointed him. 

Reviewing the horrid little scene now 
with critical eyes for her own behav- 
ior, Mellicent had to admit that she had 
been unduly angry. She had every 
right, of course, to refuse to go away 
with him as he asked, but none what- 
ever to resent his asking her, to feel in- 
sulted by what no woman of her pro- 
fessed views should have found insult- 
ing. Marriage is a contract relating to 
property. Religious sanctions or de- 
nunciations are meaningless if you have 
no religion. There was really no ques- 
tion involved except whether she did 
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or didn’t care for Arthur Disbrow,@ 
question which he had every right 
surely, to put to her! 

She wrote to him that night, mailing 
her note with Hilda’s long, fat letter, 


Dear ArtHur Dissrow: I have been 
thinking over what happened just before | 
went away, and I think it is due you to tel] 
you that I no longer feel about it as I did. 
Much that I said to you was quite unjustif- 
able, and inconsistent with my own philos- 
ophy. 

If you can forgive the unkind and unde- 
served reproaches with which I accompanied 
my unchanged refusal, I shall be glad to see 
you at any time as a friend. Very sincerely, 

MELLICENT Wer, 


The man who with eager incredulity 
had snatched her square, gray envelope 
from beneath Hilda’s plump, brown one, 
read and reread what she had written, 
putting a more favorable construction 
on it with each reading. 

He was smirking presently with the 
assurance that she meant to encourage 
him to repeat his proposals. Her fair, 
sensitive face rose before him allur- 
ingly. His feeling for her six weeks 
before had amounted to infatuation, and 
he had only begun to succeed in think- 
ing less about her, with the aid of the 
flirtation with Hilda van Zant. Her 
note naturally plunged him back again 
into those intensities which had ended 
so disastrously. 

He determined, however, in this re- 
nascence of his hopes, to conduct him- 
self more wilily than he had done be- 
fore, and, instead of rushing around to 
her apartment as soon as he was free 
to do so, and stormily renewing his 
love-making—Hilda’s presence, too, 
made this course the less eligible—he 
telephoned a guarded request that she 
would dine with him at a restaurant 
frequented by many of the people whom 
both knew. 

“It’s nice of you to ask me,” Melli- 
cent’s voice came to him, making his 
heart beat quicker with its remembered 
cadences. “You do forgive me, then?” 
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“Isn't it the other way around?” 
“No, Arthur, it is not. You were 
natural and sincere, and I was illiberal 
and inconsistent. I am ashamed of my- 
self. Well, Hilda and I will meet you 
there, then, at half past seven!” 

“Hilda? Oh, Hilda van Zant. Oh, 
she’s stopping with you, isn’t she? Oh, 
yes, I had a letter from her. H’m, this 
complicates matters !” 

“But it needn’t, you see, if you and 
I are to be friends again.” 

“Friends!” he muttered disgustedly. 
“Oh, well, bring her, of course!” 

The dinner turned into a discussion 
of Mellicent’s shortcomings, since Dis- 
brow could make love to neither girl un- 
der the eyes of the’other, and Hilda 
could not very ardently make love to 
him, though she watched him posses- 
sively. He accused Mellicent, Hilda ac- 
cused her, she accused herself. 

“The trouble with me is—just as you 
all say—that the core of my personality 
is conservative to a degree which appals 
me now that I recognize it. It’s pos- 
sible that I’m not singular in this, that 
all women more or less have the same 
induced, instinctive timidity, the result 
of all the centuries through which you’ve 
bullied us and kept us under.” 

“But have we?” Disbrow demurred. 
“Isn’t that all rather piffle—and don’t 
the probabilities indicate that you've 
merely had to put up at times with a 
certain sporadic brutality, just as men 
have had to put up with so much femi- 
nine hysteria and unreasonableness ?” 

Hilda was ready to give him battle 
on this, but Mellicent was interested 
in her self-analysis, and swept on. 

“There’s much more to it than that. 
Now I—I’ve been watching myself 
lately, and I assure you the things I no- 
tice have horrified me. Do you know 
a woman anywhere more modern than 
myself in all that I write, all that I 
say, all that I stand for? Yet the min- 
ute any difficulty arises I look around 
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for some man to help me out. Hilda 
rebuked me yesterday, quite justly, be- 
cause when my maid got into a quarrel 


with the janitor, I telephoned up to Joe 9 


Blair on the top floor, to come down 
and separate them. I believe I’ve been 
calling on men to meet my troubles for 
me all my life, but by the—by the—by 
the sofemnest thing there is, I’m not go- 
ing to do it any more.” 

“Hear, hear!” said Hilda. 

“I remember,” Disbrow said—he 
could grin about it now—“that you were 
going to have your brother thrash 
somebody—on a certain occasion you 
can’t have forgotten !” 

Mellicent reddened. 

“Dont remind me!” she begged. 
“I’m going really, from now on, to act 
up to my principles. There must be 
more harmony between my personal life 
and my beliefs. I thought of setting 
myself a series of crucial things to do. 
Why, I don’t even smoke !”” 

“I know!” cried Hilda. “Isn’t it out- 
rageous of her?” 

“T’ve tried, of course—and it doesn’t 
make me sick. I just don’t care about 
it, and I don’t like that stale tobacco 
smell it leaves on your breath. But give 
me a cigarette now, somebody, and I'll 
do my duty by it.” 

“Tt’s a beginning, anyhow,” said Dis- 
brow, holding her match. 

“But I mean to do difficult things. 
Everybody who knows me knows where 
I stand on a number of subjects. Why, 
I’ve even written plays upon plays about 
them! But I’ve never done a thing— 
never stood up personally in a hall or on 
a street corner and spoken for them— 
never so much as sat on the platform 
at a meeting! What should you think 
of making speeches on the street—as 
a beginning ?” 

“Pretty steep—for you,” Disbrow 
commented with rising eyebrows. 

“All right, I suppose!” Hilda was 
quite unimpressed. 
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“It is, isn’t it,” she pressed them 
earnestly, “the sort of thing you can’t 
imagine a—a lady doing? And I know 
$0 Many nice women who think nothing 
of it! I am going to force myself to 
go through with it next week.” 

“Don’t do it!” the man advised. “I 
hate to think of your attempting it. 
After all, the game is to be yourself, 
isn’t it? If you don’t feel like doing 
blatant, unpleasant things—why, it’s not 
up to you to do them!” 

“But if they’re things that shriek to 
be done? If I believe in them fer- 
vently? -Of course I must, and—I 
wall!” 

“Dear me, Mellicent,” said Hilda, 
taking another cigarette, “I don’t see 
what there is to get so excited about!” 

Visions of cousin Caroline rose be- 
fere Mellicent’s eyes. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mellicent spent a nearly sleepless 
night in anticipation of her ordeal as a 
street campaigner, and, rousing at last 
with a sick relief to a downpour of rain 
that made it out of the question, turned 
ever and drowsed happily till noon. 

But the next day was fine, and des- 
perately she gathered up her bundle of 
literature and went forth. She went 
unwillingly, yet under no compulsion 
except that of her own will, and the 
thought kept returning upon her, insid- 
uously weakening, that it remained 
open to her even yet to give the enter- 
prise up, pay a few easy dollars for 
the bundle, and despise herself eter- 
nally. 

Reaching her appointed station, she 
felt hot and cold by turns as she made 
her distributions and between them 
watched the expressions of the people 
who passed, curious, sneering, inter- 
ested, or shocked. To her surprise and 
encouragement, she was visited from 
time to time by a gust of pride and sat- 
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isfaction at being here, at proclaiming 
her beliefs thus in her own person. 

She was getting on! The true, the 
advanced Mellicent, given self-expres- 
sion, was already getting the better of 
that atavistic thing of cowardly in- 
stincts, the Victorian who lived in her 
subconsciousness. 

Then the sight of a vaguely familiar 
face brought all her embarrassment back 
on her. 

“Why, it’s Mrs, Randall, isn’t it!” 

“Oh—oh, how do you do?” 

“Please excuse me, I know I ought to 
have said Miss Weir. He told me you 
didn’t want it to be talked about. What 
is it you’re handing out? Oh, that 
thing! Oh, I remember, you wrote a 
play about it. Well, Miss Weir, won't 
you let me buy the rest of what you've 
got there, and you come right now and 
have lunch with me?” 

“It’s not the point just to get rid 
of them, you see. We want to put them 
into the hands of as many women as 
possible—all kinds of women!” 

“y get you - 

Nita Baxter caught half the remaia- 
ing pamphlets out of Mellicent’s hands, 
and wert hawking them through the 
crowd. She had the uncommunicable 
salesman’s gift, and she returned with 
her fourteen copies gone, while Melli- 
cent was working off two. — 

“Now I'll take the rest!” she an- 
nounced. “I want you to come to lunch 
with me.” 

Ten minutes later, with an ineffable 
lightness of heart, Mellicent walked de- 
murely along Thirty-fourth Street be- 
side Mrs. Baxter, soliciting no custom, 
drawing no glances that were not 
wholly respectful, her terrible self-im- 
posed duty discharged and her attitude 
toward her odd, but helpful acquaint- 
ance warm to the point of affability. 

Nita, delighted, ordered a sumptuous 
meal and beamed proudly over it upon 
Miss Weir while she gushed admiration, 
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“1 do call it perfectly noble of you 
to give your time like that to distribut- 
ing those papers!” she began. “Had 
ou been there long?” 

“Oh—time! If it was.only time——” 

“1 declare, I must go down and see 
what I can do for them. When there’s 
anything I can ever do for any ad- 
vanced cause you're interested in, Miss 
Weir, I certainly hope you'll let me 
know. I don’t care what I do, I’m not 
squeamish like some, and I should be 
proud to help.” 

“T’'ll remember that, Mrs. Baxter. 
Advanced causes, generally speaking, 
need three things—money, publicity, 
and adherents ready to go to jail for 
them !” 

“Jail—mercy! Well, I'll help out 
with the money, and your beautiful 
plays and lovely personality can get all 
the publicity you want any day, I guess 
—and we'll elect somebody else to get 
themselves locked up!” 

“Yes, that’s so like us, isn’t it?” Mel- 
licent agreed. “Oh, if anybody knew 
how I sometimes*scorn myself!” 

“Scorn yourself!” Mrs. Baxter re- 
peated in real amazement. “You! Why, 
_ if I was you, I’d-be so proud of myself 
there'd be no living with me. Why, 
Miss Weir, you’re one of those people 
that have got everything! You're 
young, and—you know, I didn’t think 
you were so pretty at first, but you are, 
you're powerfully pretty, if you won't 
mind my saying so—and you’re real in- 
tellectual and know how to dress, and 
that’s two things,” she observed with 
some shrewdness, “that don’t always 
go together. And you've got one of the 
nicest, brightest fellows for a husband 
that 1 know anywhere!” 

“A husband!” 

Mellicent uttered the world in a star- 
tled tone, for she had been forgetting 
the misapprehension under which Mrs, 
Baxter labored. 

“Now, Miss Weir, I want to be your 
friend. As I was saying, there isn’t 
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any one I admire mere than I do you, 
but, of course, we don’t know each other 
very well yet, and though lots of peo 
ple do give me their confidence—I_ don’t 
know how it is, but all sorts of people 
come and tell me their troubles—I won't 
ask any questions at this stage. I can 
see that things aren’t as they should 
be between you and him, though—that 
much I caf see. And, anyway, he told 
me as much when I kept after him to 
come to dinner, the two of you. He not 
only said you wouldn’t come as Mr. and 
Mrs. Randall, because it was a secret 
—and believe me, I haven’t breathed a 
word of it to anybody !—but he said he 
didn’t think you’d come at all, if he was 
there.” - 

Mellicent looked plaintively at her 
hostess. She longed to tell the truth, 
to end the imbroglio, but no woman 
who had made a study of character 
could observe Nita’s loose mouth and 
rolling eye, and select her fer the re- 
pository of a confidence. Those per- 
sons she spoke of who brought their 
troubles to her were either fools, Miss 
Weir thought, or, more likely, paving 
the way to a request for money. 

If her word might be taken, Mrs. 
Baxter had said nothing so far of the 
marriage she believed to exist. Know- 
ing the truth, could she forbear to 
spread a scandal? Mellicent preferred 
to risk nothing. 

“I’d rather not talk about it, if you 
don’t mind,” she said. 

“Of course not—not yet. But I’m 
sure, if you won’t mind my just say- 
ing this—that there were faults on 
both sides. I’m not so awfully certain 
myself that this new way of being mar- 
ried is any real improvement on the old 
way, and maybe if you and he were te 
live together and have some dear little 
babies 4 

“Mrs. Baxter, please!” 


“All right, dearie, we'll talk about 
your beautiful plays!” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Mellicent rested complacently for 
weeks on the proud circumstance of 
having distributed “advanced” literature 
in the public streets. Arthur Disbrow 
Was calling nearly every day and mak- 
ing determined opposition to Hilda’s at- 
tempts to monopolize him. Nita Baxter 
Was sitting at her feet for that sort of 
iconoclastic instruction which always 
came very easily to Miss Weir. Revo- 
lutionary talk in a drawing-room, with 
three or four sympathetic auditors at 
most, is quite another thing from revo- 
lutionary action. Mellicent, having cam- 
paigned for a cause on the streets, con- 
sidered herself entitled to talk now for 
some time on the strength of it. 

There was a little suggestion of 
grouchiness about Hilda in these days. 
Disbrow, though he had every oppor- 
tunity, hadn’t said anything more about 
her running away with him, and it was 
impossible to have eyes in one’s head and 
not blame Mellicent. The girl was al- 
most disposed to suspect Mellicent of a 
vulgar plot to reénsnare Disbrow in or- 
der to save herself from him, and one 
day when the morning mail had brought 
a note from him for Miss Weir and 
nothing for Miss van Zant, and he had 
called up in the afternoon and asked for 
Mellicent, ringing off on learning from 
Emily that she was out, Hilda developed 
a petulant headache and over Mellicent’s 
protest went to bed, though Disbrow 
was expected in the evening. 

“But he’s coming to see you! I don’t 
want to talk to him, I’m tired.” 

“Well, it’s pretty evident he wants to 
talk to you. You can have a headache, 
too, if you feel like it.” 

Mellicent did not deny herself, how- 
ever; she was sorry later that she had 
not. She lay on her day bed in delicious 
relaxation after the fatigue of a long 
motor ride with Nita into the country, 
and told him the events of the trip. 

“Nita left her bag at the inn where 
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we had lunch. We found it all right 
afterward, but she was terribly worried, 
was sure she remembered having it later 
than that—you know the way you do 
remember things that aren’t so, with a 
sort of passionate intensity you never 
feel about mere facts. It seems it had 
all sorts of valuables in it, notably a 
favorite bracelet she’d been carrying 
about, meaning to take to a jeweler’s 
to be mended, and always forgetting, 
Anyhow, she was much upset and driy- 
ing wildly, and we got into the hope- 
less hole. A nice-looking young fel- 
low who was working in a field came 
and helped us, and that worried poor 
old Nita more than ever, because she’s 
used to overpaying everybody in cash 
as she goes along, and we hadn’t a 
penny between us to offer him, you see. 
I’ve given up taking my purse along 
when I’m with Nita—she takes it as a 
personal insult if you try to pay for any- 
thing.” 

“What did you do then, when the 
man had got you out and you had noth- 
ing to offer him? Weren’t you wor- 
ried, too?” 

“I? Mercy, no. He was quite young 
and human. I smiled at him.” 

“You smiled at him!” Disbrow’s in- 
flection was peculiar. “He worked for 
you—half an hour—an hour—and you 
smiled and considered the account was 
settled ?” 

“It was perfectly all right, of course. 
I knew it would be. I told Nita so, but 
she was quite unconvinced till she saw 
me bring it off. Poor old Nita!” 

“Mellicent, you’re incorrigible! Don’t 
you realize how terribly indicative that 
little incident is? Don’t you see that 
your whole betrayal of your principles 
is right there—in embryo? You're 


shameless! And I’m ashamed of you. 

“You let a workingman, who needs 
money, do a job for you that was well 
worth a dollar, and you put him off 
with what? A bit of sex glamour, a 
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cheap, easy dodging of the obligation! 
-Woman’s old coin!” 

“Isn't my smile worth a dollar, then ?” 
She smiled again, with a rueful little 
frown twisting her eyebrows. 

“Tt’s not a thing that you can set a 
price on—with any decency, Good 
heavens, Mellicent! You know your 
smiles, figuratively speaking, are all I 
want on earth. Perhaps I’m jealous be- 
cause that farm hand got one. Melli- 
cent! You make it too impossibly hard, 
when you expect me to go on being 
modern and comradely and all that, and 
at the same time you’re so damned 
feminine !” 

He came over ‘to the day bed, sat 
on the foot of it, and devoured her, 
languid, appealing, with his eyes. 

“You're illogical all along the line,” 
he declared angrily in a voice which 
thickened as he proceeded. “To hear 
you talk, you’re an anarchist in love, 
and the only kiss I ever had from you 
I had to pay for in the unbearable in- 
sults you hurled at me afterward. 
D'you know what I’m _ beginning to 
think about you? Shall I tell you?” 

Mellicent pulled herself up a little 
on her cushions, shaken and appre- 
hensive. From her equipment for life 
was missing the instinct for handling 
such a situation as this; she could only 
provoke it. She knew how to go into 
a rage and repeat those sentiments of 
outraged virtue which in a melodrama 
are sure of a responsive hand, but 
she was determined not to fall into 
those depths again. Her reason told 
her that a’sincere offer of love should 
not be an insult, but she knew at the 
same time that she had an unpleasant 
scene before her, unless she could find 
effective means to avert it. 

“No, don’t tell me,” she said ineptly, 
and he moved some inches nearer and 
told her. 

“You're feminine—primitive femi- 
nine—to the core. Your plays and your 
clever talk are just veneer, skin deep. 


What you need, what you’d answer to, 
is a man who'll master you—beat you, 
perhaps. It’s against all my principles, 
but——” 

“I shall scream!” she said breath- 
lessly, as his mouth came away at last 
from hers, and the hurting pressure of 
her neck against the head of the day 
bed ceased. He had kissed her with all 
a cave man’s roughness and lack of 
thought for her comfort. As he held 
her hands and leaned over her, she had 
six inches’ freedom of movement for 
her head, and that was all. 

“No, you won't scream—you’re too 
well brought up. You don’t want a 
scandal! I’m giving you what you 
want.” 

But he read her quite wrongly. 
Whether from a man she loved such 
treatment would or would not have 
gratified the primordial feminine in 
Mellicent, she did not know. She had, 
however, the strongest, most fastidi- 
ous dislike for it from Disbrow, and 
she did indeed scream, faintly in order 
not to be heard outside of her own 
apartment, determinedly to reach Hilda 
in her bedroom. 

“Hilda! Come—quick!” 

Before Disbrow had time to get up, 
to change his telltale attitude, or to com- 
pose his face, the girl had appeared in 
the doorway, pale, but fetching in a 
pink kimono, with her dark hair in 
braids over her shoulders. Perhaps 
his passion had sent ripples to reach 
and disturb her in her bedroom, and 
she had been uneasily straining for 
sounds from the outside. Certainly she 
appeared with disconcerting prompti- 
tude. 

Disbrow got up and got out, 

There was nothing else for him to do. 
Just as there is nothing more flatter- 
ing to masculine vanity than to play the 
cave man with success, so there is noth- 
ing much more upsetting than to essay 
the part, and fail to bring it off, and 
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that Hilda should have witnessed his 
rebuff helped nothing. 

To Mellicent was left the job of 
soothing Hilda, a difficult thing had she 
been herself fresh and unruffled, im- 
possible to accomplish successfully 
while she was still feeling unnerved 
and exhausted. There were reproaches 
and furious accusations and tears, and 
am announcement, not combated, that 
Hilda would return next morning to 
her mother’s roof. 

At last there was silence, and Melli- 
cent lay back on her cushions, too tired 
to make the effort of going to bed, 
though it was incredibly early, not yet, 
indeed, ten o’clock. 

When the telephone rang she reached 
over and took the instrument from its 
stand, letting it rest across her breast 
and not lifting her aching head from 
the pillow as she talked into it. 

“This is Mellicent Weir,” she said 
faintly. 

“I can hardly believe my luck—I’ve 
tried so many times to get you! The 
telephone service in this town—— 
Well, we needn’t talk about the tele- 
phone service.” 

“But who——” 

“Oh, this is Keith Randall.” 

“Oh!” said Mellicent helplessly. 

His voice, eager, deferential, quick 
with interest, brought his disembodied 
personality to her in the detached man- 
ner possible only to the telephone. She 
found it oddly comforting in this mo- 
ment of abasement and loneliness; she 
listened as he went on. 

“I was afraid it was rather late to 
call you, but I thought central might 
find it more possible to concentrate her 
mind after business hours. You know 
I really have tried to get you nearly 
a dozen times, Miss Weir. They keep 
giving me the wrong number. I'd 
given up in despair, when to-night—do 
you mind my telling you?—I began 
to think about you, as if you might be 
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in trouble, or something. You're nop 
are you?” 

“Oh, I was—I’ve had a horrible eve- 
ning!” she told him in a burst of con- 
fidence born of weakness. 

“Is there anything I can do?” he 
asked, not perfunctorily. The quiet 
question made her know that she 
might demand any service, and it would 
be discharged. 

“Oh, no. It’s all over now. Just 
a man I thought was a friend, showed 
he—wasn’t. Nothing really. Just dis- 
illusioning and—unpleasant. Men are 
rather horrible, I find. Not you—you 
aren’t like that, are you r 

“T try not to be—with some suc- 
cess. When may I come to see you, 
Miss Weir?” 

Everything that Mellicent had for- 
gotten, in the moment of confidential, 
solacing intercourse, came back to her 
now with a rush, and she was silent. 
She couldn’t think, on the spur of the 
instant’s necessity like this, of any ex- 
planation which would cover the right 
telephone number and the wrong ad- 
dress, though she would have been 
quite willing now to let Keith Randall 
come to see her. She liked him, liked 
his pleasant voice as it came to her over 
the wires. 

But there wasn’t anything to do about 
it, or so it seemed to her tired and puz- 
zled brain. She had forfeited his 
friendship when she had told him her 
address wrongly, and it was too late 
to straighten things out now. Mellicent 
hung up her receiver, to all intents and 
purposes cutting herself off as defi- 
nitely and eternally from Keith Ran- 
dall as if she had cut a rope that dan- 
gled him over a Swiss precipice. 

He lapsed for her into the abyss of 
the countless unknown, and, taking the 
receiver off the hook again and leaving 
it so, she fled from any reproachful 
buzzing which might ensue to the refuge 
of her own room and bed. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Keith Randall had established him- 
self in Grove Street with little formal- 
ity, finding bareness and dinginess a 
stimulating contrast to the luxurious 
surroundings he had been obliged till 
now to live in and support. Pasht 
smelled and explored to contentment, 
with the rooms, which. contained mice, 
a stimulating novelty in her life. 

But even through the fascinating pre- 
occupations of installation the little 
question kept putting itself to Keith, “Is 
jt too soon to call her up?” And when 
four days had passed he decided that 
to telephone Miss Weir to-day would 
not be to display a betraying eagerness. 

He thought, of course, that the va- 
garies of the telephone service were to 
blame for his bad luck with the num- 
ber which he had copied so carefully as 
it came from lips which could scarcely 
be mistaken about it. Emily having 
her instructions, invariably informed 
Mr. Randall that he had the wrong 
number, and once, when he would have 
sworn that it was Mellicent’s voice an- 
swering him, he received the same in- 
formation a second later, in a hurried, 
slurred murmur. 

The intimate, wonderful little con- 
versation in which her tired voice came 
with such plaintive sweetness to his 
ears, revived his hopes, and he tried 
half a dozen- times next day to have 
speech with her again. Then, aban- 
doning the telephone, he went uptown 
to the bizarre address given him, and 
found, of course, no Miss Weir, found, 
indeed, a bicycle-repair shop and noth- 
ing else. There was no excuse for 
mystification any longer; it was only 
too plain that Miss Weir did not wish 
to continue his acquaintance. 

Keith was deeply and, he told him- 
self, disproportionately hurt. She was 
only one girl, superficially encountered, 
among millions, and she had behaved 
unworthily with regard to him, was 
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doubtless small-souled;- conventional, 
petty through and through. He could 
have accepted this reading of her and 
made up his mind to forget their meet- 
ing, to forget even the five minutes 
when they had talked on the telephone, 
but for the information that had come 
to him through Nita Baxter that she 
was not chance Miss Weir, but Melli- 
cent Weir herself, the writer of the 
plays that had so impressed him. 

His books arrived presently, and 
from the*bottom of one of the boxes he 
routed out the slim volume in blue-gray 
boards, and reread the four little plays 
of revolt. There was’ thought in them, 
and a real smolder of conviction, and 
in each the heroine was unconventional 
to a degree which startled even in this 
day, and quite disconcertingly out- 
spoken and truthful, about all the mat- 
ters usually dissembled. 

Keith laid down the book with a sense 
of bewilderment, after having refreshed 
his memory in regard to it. Must there 
not be a mistake here, he asked him- 
self, and had not Mrs. Baxter’s confi- 
dent identification of the girl on the 
train as the interesting young play- 
wright, been a mere blunder? It was to 
assure himself that she had grounds for 
her certainty that he kept his promise 
to call on Nita, but in the character of 
Mellicent’s husband he had to question 
warily. 

“You had known .Miss Weir before, 
of course?” he suggested, remembering 
that she had spoken of Mrs. Baxter 
only as “an awful woman in the dress- 
ing room,” without reference to any 
previous acquaintance. 

“Why, I couldn’t go so far as to say 
that. I met her, at a luncheon of the 
Drama League, and while, of course, 
she was at the speaker’s table and I 
wasn’t, still I was pretty near, and I 
was watching her all the time. You 
know, I just can’t understand how any- 
body can write a play or a book or 
anything—J couldn’t write a play to 
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save my life! And to see this little 
slim thing sitting up there, and to think 
she’d written the play the league con- 
sidered was the strongest one-act piece 
of the year—I declare, I couldn’t take 
my eyes off her, she seemed kind of 
miraculous to me! That’s why I was 
so sure I wasn’t making any mistake 
when I saw her on the train.” 

It sounded conclusive, and Keith was 
forced to believe that it was, indeed, the 
creator of Tatiana and Ann Turner 
and Hedwig and Mary Anstruther, who 
had betrayed in personal use a set of 
standards so different from those of her 
heroines. Nothing, of course, could 
have been easier for Randall than to 
find Mellicent, now that he knew her 
fame; and to discover a mutual ac- 
quaintance to introduce him with every 
circumstance of propriety would be a 
mere matter of questioning half a dozen 
likely people at most, the probabilities 
being that the first who occurred to him 
would prove to know Mellicent Weir. 

_- But he was not ready to force him- 
self on her after her definite intima- 
tion that she didn’t wish to continue the 
acquaintance. He felt, indeed, a con- 
siderable resentment against her for 
treament that the old word “scurvy” 


seemed to him best to qualify; he him- 


self had behaved, he considered, re- 
viewing the incident from beginning to 
end, quite unexceptionably, and if she 
regarded his offer to share his stateroom 
as in itself an insult, why, all she need 


‘to have done was to refuse it. Hav- 


ing accepted it, she owed him surely a 
measure of civility, and the truth about 


-where she lived. 


He was not, really, an undesirable ac- 
quaintance, he told himself, aggrieved, 
abandoning the modesty which would 
have forbidden him to say so to any one 
else. He was a gentleman, all right, if 
you were going to begin talking about 
gentlemen—a thing he himself always 
avoided—a Harvard man, of the best 
personal life and habits and an earning 


capacity to be dropped howeve 
sternly in abeyance, of about thi 
thousand dollars a year. He hadn't, he 
knew, the beauty of a moving-picture 
actor; his eyelashes were neither par. 
ticularly long nor particularly curly, 
and a willingness to curl on the part of 
his hair had been subdued out of exist. 
ence at least ten years ago. But his skin 
and eyes were clear and his teeth 
sound, white, and well-aligned. 

He was angry with Mellicent Weir, 
and his vanity was closely involved in 
his anger. Had they been bound for 
different destinations, on that journey 
which had brought them together, had 
there been no question of an address 
and a call, he might by now have for- 
gotten his traveling companion, how- 
ever appearance and voice had charmed 
him at the time of encounter. But as 
it was, he thought about her constantly, 
devoted hours together to resenting her 
behavior and telling her»mentally what 
he thought of it and of her. 

The fatal thing is, of course, to give 
a man this kind of importance in your 
own mind, if you are a woman, to giye 
it to a woman if you are a man. That 
you may fancy yourself angry and re 
sentful primarily is no protection, rather 
the reverse. Keith would have snarled 
a furious denial if anybody had inter- 
rupted one of his bitter reveries to tell 
him that he was falling in love with 
Mellicent Weir. 

It was none the less true. 


CHAPTER XI. 


When Mrs, van Zant had telephoned 
her with tearful gratitude that Hilda 


‘was returned to the parent roof, unable 


to say enough against Arthur Disbrow, 
Mellicent breathed a sigh of relief and 
returned to the consideration of her own 
affairs. 

She had been laying, she decided, too 
much stress upon sex. Sex is only one 
factor of the woman’s problem, and 
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equally important is at least one other : 
economics. Her next attempt to live up 
to her principles should be made in 
the field of economics. 

For Mellicent, though her work was 
sincere enough to give her a purpose 
in life, and though she had a small 
public by now which took her with the 
most flattering seriousness, had made 
so little money from her writings that 
she had hardly taken the trouble to 
reckon it up, or looked on her earnings 
Gs a serious asset to her exchequer. 

She called herself a playwright, but 
she had never knoWn the heartbreak- 
ing experience of nearly all playwrights. 
In the beginning she had written what 
interested and pleased herself, and when 
her plays had not been given amateur 
production, their semiprofessional pro- 
ductions had been backed by Austin 
Weir, and what few changes had been 
made were respectfully suggested, and 
catried out only with Mellicent’s con- 
sent, 

The writing of plays, therefore, pre- 
sented itself to her as a pleasant liter- 
ary exercise, and though she knew that 
one had to write a different kind of 
thing for the Broadway houses, which 
paid actual royalties, it did not occur 
to her that there would be any differ- 
ence in the procedure of placing and 
producing them. And she had heard, 
of course, like everybody else, astound- 
ing tales of the amount of money earned 
for their authors by some of these in- 
ferior, successful plays. 

How often she had glibly repeated 
that no woman was free who could 
not earn her own living! Probably 
every one who had heard her—Nita cer- 
tainly, and all the men and women 
whose knowledge of material affairs 
was theoretic—had inferred that she 
maintained her apartment and dressed 
as enviably as she did, by her own 
work. All the time she was herself 
the very parasite she had denounced. 
She had written a play once to show 
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up that woman, that despicable crea- 
ture who lives in ease because the man 
she flatters has bludgeoned his world 
into yielding him tribute, who, having 
neither strength nor excessive virtue 
of her own, patronizes the woman who 
has both and, without privilege, does 
her work and pays her way and, in 
Mellicent’s play at least, triumphs in the 
end over her weaker sister. 

She, Mellicent, had been herself a 
weak sister. 

Merely because her father had given 
always openhandedly, never indulging 
in the tyranny or the caddish taunts 
that the man who pays permits himself 
in melodrama, she was none the less 
contemptible in accepting. A woman 
as much as a man—oh, more, far more 
than a man, because for him the prin- 
ciple in America at least stands estab- 
lished !—should earn her own way. 

The conclusion was inescapable, and 
her failure to perceive it till now was 
only another instance of her failure all 
along the line to live her principles. 
Here, though, was a betrayal which need 
not be continued for an instant; in 
these material matters there was no 
shrinking core of personality to be bul- 
lied into unnatural and desperate dar- 
ing. One worked at something be- 
neath one’s talents, one reduced, if that 
proved to be necessary, one’s scale of 
living. Only the most superficial sacri- 
fices would be demanded of her, and 
Mellicent determined that in this funda- 
mental matter of living on her own 
earnings, whatever else she failed at, 
she would be true to herself. 

She spent the remnant of the morn- 
ing, after getting up at eleven, break- 
fasting languidly and telephoning to 
Mrs, van Zant, in writing a declaration 
of independence to her father. He 
would be puzzled and hurt, she knew, 
and to soothe him she ended with the 
assurance that in any emergency she 
would call on him for help. But even 
while she was writing this she was re- 
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solving that ne such emergency should 
arise. 

After this she began to recall to her 
mind all the successful plays that she 
had recently seen, and to analyze the 
scenes and situations that had pleased 
the audiences. It seemed that she 
ought to be able to devise the same sort 
of thing, and it was not long before 
she had the germ of a plot, but it 
seemed to her quite illogical and un- 
just that she should suffer from a feel- 
ing of self-scorn as she developed it, 
since it was exactly in order that she 
might respect herself that she was do- 


‘ing this instead of more congenial work. 


Keith Randall, not so very far away, 
as the crow flies, was meantime giving 
himself with unmixed satisfaction to 
the contrary process, and finding even 
its tremendous difficulties stimulating. 
He had dealt quite remorselessly, in his 
unregenerate days, in the cliché and the 
machine-made situation, and while he 
could reject beforehand any trite 
themes that occurred to him, he found 
that stereotyped groupings of words of- 
fered themselves insidiously to him, had 
constantly to be guarded against, de- 
tected, and cast out. He reveled in the 
work, writing with no thought of pub- 
lishers or public, writing short stories, 
because there is more artistry in the 
shaping of a short story, writing to 
please and satisfy himself alone and 
wondering, when he had finished some- 
thing that seemed to him good, whether 
Mellicent Weir would ever read it. 

Most of his work she could not read, 
because it remained unpublished. Ran- 
dall could have sold it all, if he had put 
his name to it, but in that case the people 
who would have read in the expectation 
of finding the sort of thing he had given 
them before, would have been disap- 
pointed, and the people who would not 
have been disappointed would not have 
read. He had no choice but to use a 
pen name, and Mellicent, reading his 
work once or twice in the recondite 
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periodicals she affected, appreved wile 
out, of course, imagining that she knew 
the writer. 

Her own undertaking had -progressed 
by now to what she naively imagined 
to be its ending, the correction of the 
revised typescript. Fancying herself at 
the goal, she stood at the starting point 
of a race which was more like the caucus 
race in “Alice in Wonderland” than any 
contest of reasonable rules and a chance 
for the competitor to show his quality, 
She began to have interviews with peo- 


ple who praised her play and desired to , 


produce it, who talked of it as already 
produced, and then, step by step, re 
ceded from that position to one of such 
dubiety on the whole subject that it 
became evident they had induced her to 
make the most radical changes for no 
purpose at all. 

“You gotta stage one act, anyway, 
in a bedroom,” they told her, “and you 
gotta put more pep into the last act, 
and ye gotta think up a better tag than 
that. The whole success of a play, you 
might say, depends on the tag!” 

She listened, bewildered, but submis- 
sive, because she acknowledged that 
these vulgar men knew more about the 
thing she had stooped to do than she 
knew herself. Happily for Mellicent, 
her type did not appeal to most of them, 
while her clothes were unmistakably 
impressive, and she had no advances of 
a personal kind to repel. She had only 
the same slow discouragement that a 
man in the same position would have 
met. 

She was used to success and appre- 
ciation, and lacked the patience that 
would have gained her ends for her, 
perhaps, in time She came home with 
her manuscript after the fifteenth dis- 
illusion, and burned the play, by now 
intolerable to her in every scene and 
turn and character of it. 

The act gave her a savage satisfac- 
tion, but Emily’s voice from the door- 
way dashed her. 
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“Miss Mellicent, I haven’t got any 
more money for the housekeeping, and 
there’s a store, where we don’t deal, 
with real nice berries y 

One of the comforts of Emily was 
that she was both competent and trust- 
worthy, and Mellicent had never to 
busy herself with any details of her 
ménage, beyond paying by check the 
few bills which were presented monthly. 
Emily marketed, contracted for the 
laundry work, settled with the milkman 
by the week and the butcher with each 
day’s purchase. It entailed giving her 
fifty dollars or so in cash at regular in- 
tervals, and Mellicent had never till now 
found the smallest difficulty in doing so. 

She opened her check book, and 
found the figures on the left side ar- 
resting and discouraging. It was only 
a few days to the first of the month, 
when her rent, no smaller than other 
people’s rent, would have to be paid, 
and though she had tried to be econom- 
ical lately she knew that there would be 
various bills, all larger than she had ex- 
pected. Fifty dollars for Emily! She 
frowned at the blank check before her, 
a feeling of helplessness paralyzing her 
as she remembered that the play that 
was to have made her rich was burned. 
It wouldn’t, in any case, have made her 
rich. 

She had only to write a line to her 
father to have her bank balance com- 
fortably reénforced by return mail. But 
it would be too ignomiftious to give in 
so soon. She scrawled Emily’s check 
doggedly and gave it to her with the 
ink unblotted. 

“Make it go as far as you can, won’t 
you?” she said anxiously, and it was the 
first counsel of the kind that Emily had 
ever received. “Perhaps I ought to 
have told you before—I’m trying an 
experiment to see whether I can live on 
what I earn myself.” 

“Oh!” said Emily blankly. “Then 
maybe I’d better not get the berries. 
They’re eighty cents a box.” 
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“We don’t have to be that econom- 
ical!” disclaimed -Mellicent, who liked 
strawberries and had not reached the 
point of perceiving that eighty cents 
could become important. “Get» them, 
by all means. Only—not chicken or 
sweetbreads, perhaps, so often, for a lit- 
tle while!” 

Left alone, she drew diagrams ab- 
sent-mindedly on her blotter and pon- 
dered her situation. It looked like an 
impasse, yet she was not ready to turn 
back to the road which lay clear. And 
with full realization of the probabilities, 
it was still a relief to have done with the 
wretched play which was now black in 
the fireplace. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“You really believe in a cause only 
when you are ready to go to jail for 
it,” they told Mellicent. 

She assented with troubled eyes. 

“You are with us, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, surely!” 

“You see, it’s very easy for them to 
lock up a lot of little obscure East Sid- 
ers; their trials pass almost unnoticed, 
the newspapers won’t give any space to 
them, because they have no news value. 
Now, Miss Weir, if we could get you 
to put yourself in reach of the law, to 
force them to arrest and try you-—” 

“Me—oh!” 

The suggestion took Mellicent’s 
breath away, and the suave gentleman 
who was making it had opportunity to 
say much more before she could formu- 
late an answer. 

“Consider the value to yourself, too, 
Miss Weir—the advertisement! Why, 
it would be a front-page story in every 
newspaper in the country! Of course, 
no one pretends it’s pleasant to go to 
jail——” 

The black-browed girl who had ac- 
companied him pursed her lips iron- 
ically. She had suffered arrest and im- 
prisonment herself, and Doctor Adams 
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—she scorned him for it secretly—had 
always so far evaded it, 

“It is not pleasant. But it would be 
in this cast a matter of a light sentence 
—say sixty days at the outside—and 
you women are so magnificent nowa- 
days! So many delicate, cultivated 


women have shown themselves so splen- | 


didly willing to lie in squalid prisons 
for their convictions, that there’s no 
limit to what we’ve come to expect of 
you! I feel sure that you are going to 
amaze me, too, Miss Weir, by the 
strength of your spirit in taking up this 
challenge !” 

Mellicent’s own imagination outran 
his too-practiced flowers of speech. She 
saw it all, the triumph of it, the right 
to wear forever the proud medal of 
one who has been imprisoned for her 
principles. It would win her real re- 
spect from all sorts of people who had 
not as yet yielded her quite that tribute, 
it would set her for all time at peace 
with herself. Undoubtedly—she de- 
spised herself for thinking of this—it 
would stimulate the sale of her pub- 
lished plays. It might be perhaps the 
solution of her difficulties that she had 
looked for and failed to find. 

But, unhappily her powers of real- 
ization were equally vivid on the other 
side. A big, brawny, blue policeman 
would place his hand on her shoulder 
and take her through streets full of 
curious watchers to some place of de- 
tention before trial. Mellicent balked 
just here, at this very first step of all, 
not finding it necessary even to con- 
sider the unpleasantness of prison, of 
which she had read and heard much, or 
the ordeal of the trial itself. She 
couldn’t have a policeman’s hand upon 
her, otherwise than to give her assist- 
ance, perhaps, across a street. The 


thing was unthinkable. Her face burned ' 


at the mere idea, 

In all likelihood the man, had she in- 
vited arrest, would not have touched 
her, but she fancied that arrest, like 
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confirmation, would be invalid witha 
the laying on of hands. 2 

“T couldn’t do it!” she said, bitterly 
ashamed of herself, but desperately 
firm in her refusal. “I’m not so braye 
as that. I admire the people who are 
—more than I can say. But I couldn't 
face it, myself. I couldn’t, couldn't, 
couldn’t !” 

“Well—will you give us a check to 
help fight the cases of those who can?” 
Doctor Adams asked. And for very 
shame Mellicent had to write a big one, 

She was left with barely money in the 
bank to pay her rent, and Doctor Adams 
and Nora Steel were hardly out of the 
apartment before Emily brought in the 
afternoon mail, consisting of a letter or 
two of slight importance and a com. 
munication from Miss Weir’s landlord, 
desiring to know whether she wished 
to renew her lease, at a scrupulously 
legal advance of twenty-five per cent. 

Snatching at the chance to commit 
herself to something, Mellicent answered 
him very definitely that she did not wish 
to renew, and sent Emily to the maif 
box with her letter in order not to give 
herself time to weaken. 

Bitterness was boiling up in her, and 
rage against the institution which could 
threaten a woman, acting from the 
highest motives, with the penalties which 
she had been afraid to face and which 
the girl who had just left her had 
faced ; scorn for the courts which would 
exalt their clumsy laws above the in- 
fallible consciences of such women, but 
scorn most of all for herself. Such 
feelings had to have an outlet, and sud- 
denly, with a return of calm to Melli- 
cent, they found the channel of her art. 
A tense scene half shaped itself and 
then melted and sank before her. She 
saw her protagonist, a girl like all her 
heroines, braver than herself, saw the 
drama of her adventure and the faint 
outlines of its structure. She sank 
on to the day bed, lighting a cigarette— 
her one real achievement in the field of 
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modernizing her life had been to learn 
to smoke—and while she smoked nearly 
a boxful and her nerves quieted under 
the tobacco’s influence, she brooded, 
caught into the rare, perfect mood of 
creation, happy for the time being and 
at peace. 

She was far too interested in the new 
play to worry about money; she re- 
membered to pay her rent a few days 
jate, and let all the other bills slide, 
and in a fortnight of concentrated 
work she had finished the most startling 
play she had ever written, clever, amaz- 
ingly dramatic, breathless in its interest 
from beginning to end. 

She telephoned to the play reader for 
the particular small organization of 
serious players in which she was most 
directly interested. They had already 
put on two of her playlets, with rather 
more than the succesé d’estime that she 
was always sure of, and Ralph Hazard 
came with alacrity to drink Mellicent’s 
tea and listen to the new piece. 

“Gee!” he said, when she had ended 
and he had drawn a long breath after 
a moment’s tribute of silence. “That 
is absolutely the most ripping thing 
you've done yet, Miss Weir. If we 
could only have stuff like this to put 
on all the time! You're going to let 
us do it, of course? We'll put it into 
rehearsal right away, and end the new 
bill with it. I wasn’t satisfied with that 
thing of Carger’s. Reads well, but it’s 
pretty weak dramatically.” 

“You do think,” said Mellicent wist- 
fully, “that a play like this, presented 
as you'll present it, accomplishes some- 
thing for the cause it deals with?” 

“Why, of course it does! Why, 
think of the thousands of people who’ll 
see it,” he spluttered his conviction. 
“Why, I’m in this thing for art’s sake, 
but, of course, that’s one end of our 
serious drama and one of the most im- 
portant—to expose hypocrisies, to start 
people thinking.” 

Neither of them had any idea how 
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many people Mellicent’s play was 
destined to start thinking. When Haz- 
ard spoke of thousands being influenced 
he knew that the number was rather 
euphemistic, for certainly of those who 
would see the play, far the larger pro- 
portion would come in on paper passes, 
with their minds’ already as wide open 
on the particular subject as Mellicent 
could wish to pry them. 

In the weeks when the play was in 
rehearsal she suffered reaction, of 
course, was discouraged and dubious 
again about her power of earning her 
living, for the advance that the Serious 
Players could pay her was extremely 
small, and did little more than provide 
Emily with household cash. Mellicent, 
going occasionally to the rehearsals, 
never failed of a little stir at hearing 
her own brave words, and the moments 
in which she listened to them were the 
brightest of that time. 

Disbrow was making a nuisance of 
himself, and Nita Baxter’s ostentatious 
wealth was an offense to one who had 
embraced poverty and was trying to 
see its beauties. Actual embarrass- 
ments were beginning about money, and 
the only acceptable relief from them lay 
in the tiny royalties she might expect 
from a play which was only a quarter 
of an evening’s never-too-profitable en- 
tertainment. 

First nights, especially when an audi- 
ence of enthusiastic friends packs the 
house, are always hysterical triumphs, 
and, elated in spite of herself by her 
play’s reception, Mellicent knew at heart 
that all this adulation meant practically 
nothing. The newspapers next day 
meant more, and she read them with 
real surprise. 

She was not used to praise from most 
of these organs, and though several of 
them disapproved of her thesis and one 
or two damned her play because of it, 
the others wrote with genuine sur- 
prised admiration, calling “Flood Tide” 
the most original and dramatic of the 
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year’s preductions, brilliant, admirably 
constructed, and well worth seeing. 

Whether because of this recommenda- 
tion or the more potent word-of-mouth 
advertisement, it seemed to the as- 
tounded members of the Serious Play- 
ers’ League that every one in New York 
really was trying to see their plays. The 
weeks saw no falling off, but an increase 
in the demands for seats in exchange 
for real money, the agencies came for 
blocks of tickets, and if it had been 
possible to secure an uptown playhouse, 
it would have been justifiable from the 
business point of view to transfer to it. 

The little theater had so few seats 
that it was not possible to take in a great 
deal of money, even when they were 
all filled, and there was no prospect that 
the production would make anybody 
rich, least of all the author even of that 
item in the program which usurped all 
the outside interest. Mellicent was 
still subject to moods of depression 
about money, was in fact actually won- 
dering how it was going to be possible 
to live on earnings which were pitifully 
meager ; and she was contemplating sur- 
render when the offer from the mov- 
ing-picture company was made. 

It took her breath; the sum named 
seemed fabulous in connection with her 
work. She had never counted a full 
thousand dollars’ takings for any year 
of her life, and here was as much as 
she had been accustomed to spend in a 
year—a very different matter—offered 
her for a by-product of two weeks’ 
work! More, the moving picture, the 
entertainment of the multitude, would 
spread the message of her play to half 
America. 

She felt all her troubles dropping 
away from her, lay back against her 
cushions ecstatic, satisfied, proud. She 
had shirked going to jail. But no one, 
no one, could say now that she had 
not done more for the cause by staying 
out and writing “Flood Tide” than she 
could conceivably have done by going. 
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She had earned her own living, Wil 
any sort of prudence, for two years i 
come. She had made a good beginning, 
surely, of squaring her life with her 
ideals. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Freed of the need to worry, either 
over her exchequer or her soul, Mellj- 
cent loafed in the spring weather, went 
out more than was her wont, to be met 
by all sorts of people who were eager 
to meet her, and indulged with the cir- 
cle of her intimates in that talk about 
her art and theirs which is to the talker 
so endlessly interesting. 

Eve Meadows, who had made the hit 
of her brief career as Kate in “Flood 
Tide,” dilated on the inspiration that the 
part was to her, on the subtle influence 
which acted characters have upon their 
portrayers. 

“T felt positively debased all the time 
that I was playing that wretched Polly 
in the last bill,’ she said. “How Ff 
hated that girl! You know, I can only 
act by throwing myself into a part, pre 
tending all the time that I am the per- 
son. Sometimes I actually forget I’m 
not. They tell me that’s not the right 
way to go about it, that it’s like natural 
singing, as good as trained some of the 
time, but not to be relied on. I believe 
in getting away from the academic in 
all the arts, myself. Only it has the 
disadvantage, my way, that when you 
play an odious person it makes you feel 
odious. Conversely, of course, when 
you play a perfectly corking part like 
Kate, it makes you feel absolutely cocky, 
you get to think so well of yourself!” 

“T imagine you'll find it like all ex: 
perience,” Mellicent suggested. “A 
part or two may seem to influence you, 
but they nullify each other as you add 
new ones. That’s why one exalts youth, 
because only a person who could live a 
‘million years could hope for a child’s 
freedom from prejudice.” 

“I don’t want Kate nullified. I think 
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she’s magnificent! Honestly, do you 
know what I did last night? Coming 
straight home from the theater, trying 
to hold on to the feeling of being Kate 
as long as possible, I sat down and 
wrote a letter that I ought to have writ- 
ten two years ago! Fact! Just ending 
a false position that I’d allowed my- 
self to remain in all this time, simply 
because I was too cowardly to cut loose 
from it. I had to have dutside strength 
to be able to do it, and Kate gave it to 
me. You gave it to me, Miss Weir, of 
course really, in the last analysis. You 
can’t think how free and happy I feel, 
now it’s done!” 

Mellicent marveled, for any strength 
Kate had had been born of her own 
weakness, but she felt glad that she had 
helped Eve, and very curious to know 
the nature of the situation to which 
an end had been put. She was too 
well bred to ask direct questions, how- 
ever, and though her manner invited 
confidence, Eve offered no more of it. 

She was a newcomer to New York, a 
dark, brilliant girl of about Mellicent’s 
age, rather mysterious in her lack of 
antecedents, interested apparently in 
nothing but the stage. The sequel to 
the act she had boasted might, Melli- 
cent admitted, have been viewed humor- 
ously, but the people interested in the 
production of “Flood Tide” scarcely 
saw it so. 

In immediate consequence of Eve’s 
definite letter, a man arrived at the 
Grand Central Station on a train from 
Boston, presenting himself shortly aft- 
erward at the studio which Eve shared 
with a girl who painted, and after a 
scene whose stormy reverberations had 
absolutely frightened the artist, fled for 
refuge to the kitchen, it appeared that 
the finality of Eve’s letter was over- 
thrown and that, indeed, an ending of a 
directly contrary nature had been 
agreed to. 

Miss Weir’s curiosity was satisfied, 
and, rather disgusted, she asked her- 
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self why people should be interested in 
enigmas in real life, since their expla- 
nations were always so utterly com- 
monplace? Had she been writing a 
play about Eve, she would have thought 
of something decidedly better than a too 
long engagement, a man’s desire to es- 
tablish a business firmly, and willing- 
ness to put off marriage while he im- 
agined that it rested with him at any 
time to name the day. And the banal 
conclusion of his immediate coming to 
terms when the girl had broken the en- 
gagement, the flare-up of his passion 
which had caught her again as well— 
Mellicent could certainly have improved 
upon that! 

All Eve’s friends asked each other 
what ‘she could possibly see in the man™ 
who was shocked by “Flood Tide” and 
would barely permit her to play Kate 
long enough for some one else to re- 
hearse the part. The Serious Players 
were in despair; they had not another 
actress of anything approaching Eve’s 
looks and personality, and they were 
terribly afraid that, without her in the 
role of Kate, their success might end 
abruptly. 


Everybody else thought of Mellicent 4 


before the idea that she might play her 
own heroine occurred to her. Another 
woman playwright had that winter 
made a success of such an innovation, 
and interest in the play, of course, 
would be stimulated, instead of weak- 
ened, if the change were from Miss 
Meadows to Miss Weir. 

She had acted a little, in amateur 
productions, and all the league’s pro- 
ductions were essentially amateur, much 
better accordingly, and much less good 
than the average professional ones. 
Her performance could not fail to be 
interesting, and the theater was so small 
that her soft, untrained voice would, 
nevertheless, be heard without difficulty 
in the last seat. 

What decided Mellicent to attempt 
the part was—illogically, in view of the 
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consequences—the recollection of what 
Eye had said about the effect on her- 
self of merging into the personality of 
Kate. She felt almost susperstitious 
about it, as if her heroine had come to 
have a sort of life of her own, as if 
it would be possible, indeed, by throw- 
ing herself into the part for an hour of 
every day, to gain some of the courage 
which she had given so liberally to that 
abstraction. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Like the rest of New York, but more 
inevitably, Keith Randall went to sce 
“Flood Tide.” He was surprised by it, 
a little taken back by it, and more than 
ever puzzled that so red a banner 
should be waved in the public face by 
the woman who had shown a conven- 
tionality which was absolutely crude in 
her dealings with himself. 

Later he read that the woman who 
had written “Flood Tide” was to play 
its leading réle and, like all the rest of 
New York again, he went to see it a 
second time. ~ 

No one had been more surprised than 
Mellicent to discover, when she was 
made up for the part of Kate, with the 
black hair which certain lines she had 
written called for, how unkind nature 
had been to her in the matter of color- 
ing. As a frame to her face, the dark 
hair proved to be infinitely becoming. 
Her lightly drawn eyebrows and the 
glint on the fair lashes may have been 
distracting to Disbrow, Keith, and a 
few others, but the accentuation of them 
with grease paint made her, not for the 
discerning only, but for any chance 
eye now, a beautiful woman. And 
she who had never enjoyed much repu- 
tation for her beauty, had the morning 
after her first appearance a whole bou- 
quet of compliments on that score, as 
well as any agreeably pronouncements 
upon her acting. 

Keith had meant to drop into the 
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theater alone, to sit by himself, talig 

to nobody, and to slip out when the eum 
tain descended on “Flood Tide.” Fig 
had the bad luck to be recognized by 
Nita Baxter, who bore down on him jp 
the lobby and claimed him for her prize, 

“You haven't got anybody with you? 
You come right in and sit-with me; I’m 
all alone, too. Hilda van Zant was go- 
ing to meet me here, and I’ve just had 
word she can’t come. I was going in, 
anyhow—I can’t see Millicent act too 
often. Isn’t she just grand in this? 
Did you know she could act before? 
It’s not the first time you’ve seen the 
show, of course, is it?” 

“No,” he told her. “I’ve seen it be. 
fore.” He did not explain that he had 
not yet seen Miss Weir act, for fear 
that all his impressions would be de- 
manded of him as they registered. 

Nita subsided when the curtain went 
up—a respectful erasing of herself at 
such moments was one of her good 
points—and Keith was able to attend 
to the stage almost as well as if a stran- 
ger sat beside him. Mellicent’s en- 
trance, of course, was marked by brisk 
applause, and it was this applause which 
first told him who she was. For a mo- 
ment he did not recognize her in her 
enhancing make-up and with the un- 
familiar darkness of her head. 

Where amateur actors fail oftenest 
is in the creating of illusion. Perhaps 
because it is so abundantly present for 
themselves, they cannot assemble skill- 
fully the elements necessary to produce 
it in the beholder, and Mellicent, clever 
and interesting and convinced a per- 
formance as she gave, was not entirely 
convincing. She remained herself, and 
to Keith, at least, she was none the less 
fascinating for that. 

“She’s wonderful—simply wonder- 
ful!” Mrs. Baxter said at the close of 
the performance. She had been weep- 
ing shamelessly, though it had been far- 
thest from Mellicent’s intention to draw 
tears. “When she stands up there at 
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the end and bawls everybody out, and 
there’s no comeback feft in any of ’em, 
it always makes me cry. It did even 
when Miss Meadows did it, and I think 
Mellicent can act all around her in cir- 
cles, don’t you? Well, of course you 
do—you’re her 

Randall caught her arm in a grip 
which was almost a pinch, just in time 
to prevent her announcing in her loud, 
carrying. voice, in the crowded lobby of 
the theater, that he was Mellicent’s hus- 
band. 

“That was a near thing,” she gasped, 
sobered. And a minute later, “Come in 
_ my car with me, will you, Mr, Ran- 
dall? I'll take you home if you’re go- 
ing there. There’s so many things I 
want to say to you, and [’ll make an- 
other break unless we can talk where 
nobody’ll hear us.” 

He followed her into the waiting 
car, and she laid her hand solemnty on 
his knee. 

“You know, I’m old enough to be 
your mother,” she began, and he 
frowned ruefully in the darkness at the 
threat of such an opening. 

“You love her; now, don’t you?” 

It was worse than he had feared, and 
Keith sat quite silent, biting his lips 

“It’s an impossible thing to discuss, 
Mrs, Baxter,” he said desperately at 
last. “You don’t know—you don’t un- 
derstand-———” 

“Oh, my dear boy! I know I’m not 
clever, and probably you wouldn’t be- 
lieve to look at me now that I was ever 
pretty. But I can tell you, I had men 
after me when I was—even ten years 
younger than I am now. It’s being fat 
does it, makes you look a million years 
old, when I know women older than 
me that——- Oh, well! 

“What I mean to say is that I know 
something about men and women, and 
I can see well enough. you’re in love 
with your wife, and you can talk to me 
till you’re black in the face about be- 
ing modern and all that, but it isn’t 
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natural for two people who are in love 
with each other to be together as little 
as you are! I’ve been seeing enough 
of Mellicent to know pretty well how 
much you haven’t been seeing of hef, 
and I can tell you, too, that she isn’t 
happy.” 

It was dark in the car and the woman 
was, if a little vulgar, sympathetic 
enough. Keith, who hadn’t talked con- 
fidentially to any one since he had come | 
to New York, heard himself. saying 
wretchedly, finding some comfort m 
half confidence: 

“But why are you so sure it’s all my 
fault? Can’t you imagine that I’d like 
to see more of her if she’d let me?” 

“I can imagine that all right. If TI 
were a man, I’d be in love with her 
myself, But sure you're to blame, 
because she isn’t happy. You know 
she’s so slender and delicate looking, I 
could break her in two, and yet she has 
me completely buffaloed. I can no 
more go asking her questions—— 

“One day about three months ago I 
went to see her and she was in a queer 
mood, knocking meft to beat the band. 
She said it was all very well trying to 
be free and comradely and unconven- 
tional, but there was a lot to be said 
on the other side, too, and there was a 
beast in every man that you had to look 
out for. I wondered at the time 
whether that had reference to you!” 

Keith, knowing well enough that it 
had not, wondered now to whom it had 
had reference. 

“She must have loved you once,” 
Nita went on less comfortingly than she 
fancied, rather exasperatingly, indeed, 
“or else, of course, she wouldn’t have 
married you. She’s the kind of a woman 
—I do know her well enough to be sure 
of that!—who’d only love in the high- 
est and purest sense, and never but one 
man, unless, of course, he was dead 
or divorced, and it was a long time aft- 
erward, Then I don’t say—— Well, 
you're not dead—and my advice to you 
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is, never say die! Go after her, Mr. forthright words clarified his though 


Randall, put your arms around her, and_ or the vision of Mellicent in the flesh see 
tell her what nonsense it is, this be- had shaken him, he abandoned suddenly as | 
ifig married and not being married. all pretense with himself. He was weak tinct 
“= Stand up for your rights! Aren’t you -and unstable, perhaps. Who isn't, of 
: her husband?” where love is concerned? Its weak dissi 
: The question was only rhetorical, but assaults, its light sallies, can be met wel 
Keith almost answered it in a sense that and turned, but when it chooses to at- M 
would have surprised Mrs. Baxter. It tack in earnest, the shock of it blinds rise 
Was intolerable to be reproached for and bewilders; resistance is not to be . 
not pushing claims which were not his thought of, Keith faced the truth now, solic 
to push. But it was Mellicent with no longer trying to deny it. for 
whom Mrs. Baxter had made friends, When Nita, saying good night to him rece 
she who had allowed the misapprehen- at his door, leaned forward and whis- chec 
Sion to go uncorrected in the first in- pered in hushed accents: “There’s just stag 
Stance, and it was she, surely, who one question I’m going to ask you, Mr, the 
ought to explain the true situation to Randall—do you love her?” he an- her 
Nita if any explanations were to be  swered in the words of the marriage F 
made. Her omission’to disclaim him service, as soberly as he would have she 
constituted an obligation on him not to spoken them in church: of t! 
repudiate her, and he could only sit in “Yes, Mrs. Baxter—I do.” peri 
moody silence, listening to counsel nnn 
a which made his face burn, which trou- CHAPTER XV day 
q bled and enthralled him. iaffai 
7 He had by no means as yet admitted Nita’s certainties were strengthened an a 
a to himself that he loved Mellicent Weir, by observing, whenever she herself she 
though he was aware that he admired came to the theater, that somewhere S 
4 her, found her charming, interesting, in the front of the house she was al- tant 
: provoking, and unforgetable, and the most sure to see Keith. She dropped play 
q impression she had made on him to- in often, with offers to take Mellicent tive 
3 night was to be largely discounted, he home in her car, with invitations and a hi 
¥ considered, as due in great part to foot- flatteries and presents, and she found Mel 
geht glamour and the startling effect silent faithfulness immensely like! 
4 of coloring not her own. The lure of touching, wondered if Mellicent had her 
i that dazzling artificiality is potent in observed it, wanted to ask her if she cou! 
. boyhood, but at thirty-three men know had, and, as usual when it came to ask- wee 
4 better how to value it. The question ing personal questions of Miss Weir, mee 
4 that he had to ask himself was whether did not find the courage. afra 
¥ he wanted his coffee poured ovt for life Nita’s expectation that confidence ever 
“a by the Mellicent of the Pullman draw- would come with better acquaintance she 
. ing-room, and wiren he considered this had been rather cruelly disappointed. C 
4 pleasing domestic scene as one alterna- Mellicent had come to count on the cou 
q tive—unaware that she invariably other’s good nature and her real de- pen 
q breakfasted in bed—he had to set votion, without much altering her pri- des 
a against it all those fair possibilities of vate estimate of her as a well-meaning eral 
a worthy work which marriage must, he and garrulous fool. She had suffered fro 
. 4 supposed, annihilate. her in the first place, not quite meanly, ver 
' q Till to-night he hadn’t swerved from for the checks that Nita would write fou 
4 the dedication of himself to celibacy and with beaming eagerness for any move- ber 


to letters, but now, whether Nita’s ment which Mellicent recommended to 
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her, and in the time of her discourage- 
ment and self-contempt her admiration, 
as lavish as the checks, had been dis- 
tinctly soothing. The result was a sort 
of unequal friendship between the two 
dissimilar women, in which the as- 
cendancy was completely Mellicent’s. 

Miss Weir would have been sur- 
prised to know how romantically Nita 
thought of her, with what passionate 
solicitude and sentimental attachment, 
for something delicately ironic in her 
reception of affectionate advances 
checked demonstration in its early 
stages. But Mrs, Baxter did not feel 
the less, and she brooded often over 
her friend’s supposed situation. 

For all her foolishness, she had, as 
she had truly told Keith, a smattering 
of that wisdom about life which an ex- 
perienced woman over forty can hardly 
escape. She had spent hours of every 
day of her life in discussion of the love 
laffairs of her friends, and she had had 
an affair or two of her own from which 
she had learned something.* 

She knew that love is more impor- 
tant to a woman than the writing of 
plays, and she had found Keith attrac- 
tive enough to herself, to see in him 
a husband as neatly good enough for 
Mellicent as any one she was at all 
likely to find. She wished with all 
her heart that there were something she 
could do to bring them together. She 
would have maneuvered to have them 
meet, at her table but that she was 
afraid of Mellicent. She was afraid 
even to mention Keith to the girl whom 
she supposed to be his wife. 

Other people were not restrained, of 
course, by any such delicacy, and it hap- 
pened that Mellicent was hearing a good 
deal just now about Randall from sev- 
eral of their mutual friends and notably 
from the man who published her plays 
very preciously in volumes of three or 
four, and a terribly select small num- 
ber of other books each year. 

“I don’t suppose you ever read any- 
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thing of Keith Randall’s, did you?” he 
began one day, breaking away from the 
discussion they had been engaged upon, 
of bringing out “Flood Tide” in a little 
volume by itself. 

Mellicent started slightly at the name. 
Williams continued : 

“His novels are piffle, of course, and 
I’d never even have read his stuff if 
he hadn’t sent it in under another name: 
But the fellow can write, though all his 
time till now has been spent in piling up 
evidence to the contrary. Queer thing! 
I’d have said it couldn’t be done—to 
abandon the wickedness you have com- 
mitted and do that which is lawful and 
right! I’m bringing out a novel next 
month which is about as different from 
the work he’s known by as anything 
well could be. There aren’t too many 
writers in this country whom a person 
of intellectual sophistication can take 
seriously. Well, Keith Randall, absurd 
as it may sound, is going to be another 
of them.” : 

“You make me curious to see his 
book,” said Mellicent, far more curious 
really than she was willing to show. 
And Williams, proselytizing for his new 
prophet and valuing her approval very 
highly, said eagerly: 

“T’ll send you an advance copy!” 

When, accordingly, she received from 
him a volume in uniform binding with 
her plays, purporting to be by one 
Heath Landor, she guessed readily 
enough who had written it and opened 
it with an interest she did not try to 
explain to herself. 

It proved to be as different as possi- 
ble from that other book of his, “Ar- 
cher’s Folly,” which she had once 
included in her list from the Society li- 
brary, and which she had put aside with 
a kind of embarrassment before she 
finished the first chapter. Of “Wings” 


she found herself reading well into the 
fifth before the sympathetic, lightly 
touched portrait of a cat brought back 
vividly to her for a moment the inci- 
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dents of that railway journey; she had 
forgotten her personal associations with 
the writer in the interest of his book. 
But then, he was no fool, this Keith 
Randall!. If his book was a shade pes- 
Simistic, it was in reaction, no doubt, 
from the “glad” persuasion he had had 


tO maintain in his previous writing. His 


style was savagely, ruthlessly simple, 
his story the evident truth of a matter 
which, glossed, distorted, misinter- 
preted, has been written to its banal end 
by a thousand writers. Handled in this 
way it was not banal, and Mellicent fin- 
ished the book in bed before she put 
out her light that night. 

Lying in the darkness afterward, she 
wished that she might have read 
“Wings” before she and the man who 
Was not yet its writer had spent six- 
teen hours in one small compartment. 
How they had misconstrued each other, 
how they had met on the very confines 
of personality, where they were not so 
much themselves as composite types of 
male and female Americans of given 
age, class, and period! 

The disturbance in the night, which 
might have jarred them into naturalness, 
had only scared her deeper into her pro- 
tective conventionality, and, all the time, 
the man whose profile she had thought 


~ too good to go with much intelligence, 


was the man who could write all that 
led up to the unforgetable paragraph 
that ended “Wings!” 

She wished, since the gods have 
never allowed the reliving of unsatis- 
factorily spent hours, that she might 
meet him again. But she had made 
that forever impossible when she gave 
him a wrong address. That is the sort 
of thing, she thought, that cannot be 
got over, that no generosity can be ex- 
pected to forgive. She had to recon- 
cile herself to knowing Keith Randall 
only through Heath Landor’s books, 
and if she found it a deprivation, she 
could blame her Victorian instincts, dis- 
ciplined since then, but perhaps not even 
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yet so thoroughly subordinated as gi 
hoped. 3 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Just as, halfway into June, because 
of the popularity of “Flood Tide,” Mel- 
licent was preparing for her departure 
to Provincetown, Emily ushered in 
upon her a majestic and prosperous- 
looking stranger, who said condescend- 
ingly : 

“T’ve come to look at the flat. I’ve 
taken it.” 

“Taken it! This flat!”  Mellicent 
was aghast. She had not forgotten her 
refusal to renew her lease, and had been 
meaning from day to day to notify them 
downstairs that, after all, she wished 
to do so. 

“Why, you can’t have. 
been here !” 

“T took it without seeing it, know- 
ing the locality, and that you were the 
tenant, Miss Weir. I felt sure it would 
be all right, and it is about five hundred 
times as good as anything I’ve seen yet, 
and I’ve been looking since Febru- 
ary pd 

“But ” 

It was maddening, to lose by inad- 
vertence her entirely satisfactory apart- 
ment, in which she now felt so at home. 
The necessity for giving it up had dis- 
appeared with the sale of “Flood Tide’s” 
picture rights, but Mellicent had been 
plunged since then into the exacting 
business of replacing Eve Meadows, 
and she had never quite realized, in her 
aloofness from common topics of talk, 
the urgency of New York’s need for 
homes. 

When her unwelcome visitor had in- 
spected every room and every closet in 
the apartment, and gone away beaming, 
Miss Weir betook herself hastily to the 
agent’s office, and offered wild induce- 
ments to be allowed to retain her own. 

“Can’t be done, Miss Weir—not a bit 
of use talking about it!” she was told. 
“You refused to renew, in writing, and 
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Mrs. Dodd signed a perfectly good 
“ease a week ago, at a good deal bigger 
increase than we asked you, I don’t 
mind telling you. She’s crazy about the 
apartment, and she’s got. plenty of 
money. Nothing you could offer in the 
way of a bonus or premium would in- 
terest her.” 

It seemed fairly final, and Mellicent, 
too stunned now to be interested in 
the disgustingly inferior apartment or 
two which he was prepared to offer 
her for twice what she had paid for the 
old one, left the office and went home 
to finish her packing. 

In sailing and talking, in posing 4nd 
acting, she would forget all these vexa- 
tions during the long summer at Prov- 
incetown. Ordinarily, it was her cus- 
tom to spend only a month or six weeks 
there, joining her family at Southamp- 
ton for July and August, but this year 
there was a coolness between Mellicent 
and her family. Her mother had writ- 
ten: 


I cannot pick up a newspaper without see- 
ing a reference to you, and not always a 
flattering one. This is not fame, it is noto- 
riety. A day or two ago Doctor Garland 
preached a sermon in which he spoke of 
“women of good birth making common cause 
with radicals of the lowest classes,” and of 
“misusing intellectual and personal gifts for 
sensational purposes!” He, of course, had 
you in mind. 

We did not oppose your going to New 
York to live, and we have always stood 
ready to furnish you with any money you 
may need, or any support of any kind. It 
seems to me that it was at least due to us, 
if you must earn your living, that you should 
earn it in a respectable way. You might 
consider how it reflects upon us, et cetera, 
et cetera. 


Prophets are ‘never, of course, really 
appreciated at home, and the lesson of 
that is to stay, when the prophesying 
mood is upon you, away from home. 
Mellicent accordingly wrote a consid- 
erately worded defiance of Pittsburgh 


and its opinions, and went to Province- 
town. 
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She came back to New York the first 
of September, for the inexorable, hope- 
less apartment hunt, to which she had 
allotted a full month in the expecta- 
tion that it would surely take much less 
time; her lease expired with the month, 

She saw, through sultry, lifeless days, 
a succession of impossible apartments, 
nearly all of which proved, in addition 
to other disqualifying features, to be 
held like fortresses by desperate tenants 
who meant to exhaust every process of 
the courts in order to remain in pos- 
session. 

Mellicent grew frightened, and a day 
came when she had to telephone a stor- 
age company to take her furniture on 
the last day of September, without be- 
ing able to suggest any place for them 
to take it, except their own warehouse. 
It was easy to dispose of Emily by 
sending her back to Pittsburgh, but Mel- 
licent was by no means ready to go 
herself into exile. She began a round 
of hotels in search of a room, and 
found hotel accommodation as hard to 
discover as an apartment. 

In the lobby of the Ritz she encoun- 
tered Nita Baxter, and accepted a press- 
ing invitation to dinner. 

“This town’s not fit for a dog to live 
in in summer!” Nita said. “But I just 
had to come down and do some shop- 
ping. I’m going back to Atlantic City 
next week. Do come and have dinner 
with me to-night! Now I won’t take 
no—you’ve simply got to come!” 

“Oh, I'll come,” promised Mellicent, 
willing enough to pour out the Odyss 
sey of her troubles to the sure sympax 
thy of Mrs. Baxter. 

Nita’s apartment was on Central 
Park West, on the top floor, but in an 
enormous building, with an expanse of 
green park below the windows, set with 
looking-glass circles and squares of wa- 
ter, and a freshness came in under the 
striped awnings which was quite for- 
eign to the noisy, odorous district which 
Mellicent had left. Her own rooms 
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_ can come right straight here !”’ 


were in the disheartening disorder that 
precedes moving. Trunks stood about 
in them with dragging straps, the book- 
Shelves yawned empty, and packing 
Cases at their feet held their normal 
contents. Nita’s apartment in no way 


> expressed herself, for she had put it 


into the hands of a good decorator and 
it was, except for evidence of her own 
immediate untidiness—a handkerchief 
here, a hat there, separated gloves on 
floor and mantel—in apple-pie order. 
Mellicent, looking about her, felt a stab 
of unworthy envy. 

“You are lucky, Nita! I suppose this 
place is yours for another year from day 
after to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, I renewed, you can bet your 
life! What they’re asking me is a 
crime, but they’ve got you and it’s no 
use kicking. When I hear other peo- 
ple’s troubles I’m not sorry.” 

“FE shouldn’t think you would be. / 
feel like a tramp. I tried six hotels to- 
day and couldn’t get in.” 

“Hotels are full up, dearie. Kei— 
some one you know, was telling me only 
the other day, he’s in the same fix you 
are and trying to get hotel accommoda- 
tion. They give him the laugh! No, 
well——”’ She hesitated, looking craftily 
at Mellicent and then away again. 

“You see, I’m going to Atlantic City 
the first. I promised my sister to put 
in a month there with her. But why 
shouldn’t you 

What she had to say was so simple, 
so natural, and would have been so wel- 
come, that Mellicent wondered at the 
difficulty she seemed to find in saying it, 
at the way she stopped on the verge of 
the offer, biting her lips, and changed 
the subject clumsily, and then returned 
to it. 

“Mellicent, look here, you come 
straight to this flat on Thursday! I'll 
be gone—I’m leaving on an early train, 
to meet her in Philadelphia, but you 
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There was no lack of heartingm 
about the offer, when it was Once 
made. - 

“I'll be away the whole month, yo 
see, sO why shouldn’t you be using the 
flat 

“I suppose it would be just standing 
empty if I didn’t?’ Mellicent said, and 
again there was that suggestion of some- 
thing oblique in Mrs. Baxter’s glance, 

“Well—I’d be awfully glad to feel 
you were here, Mellicent. Then, you 
see, that gives you another month to 
look around, and October’s not such 
killing weather, and a good many people 
will have got settled, so the mobs won't 
be so bad. You'll come, won’t you?” 

“Nita, I certainly will. You're an 
angel to offer it! I'd be grateful to ac- 
cept the hospitality of the janitor’s base- 
ment, and this apartment of yours is 
perfectly lovely! It will be so restful 
coming home to a place that’s not torn 
up with moving. It will make all the 
difference. But you must let me pay 
the month’s rent!” 

This, of course, Nita would by no 
means agree to. 

“Get out! Don’t I have to pay it 
whether or no? It’s just an advantage 
to me to have you living in it. Besides 
—you might find another place right 
away. You might—might find you 
didn’t like the arrangement.” 

“Not like it! Nita, J? You can't 
imagine the horrors I’ve been eager to 
get, and had refused me.” 

“Well, you mightn’t like it!” 

“Ts it haunted?” Mellicent laughed. 

“Well, that’s settled, you’re coming, 
anyway ?” 

Nita had acted strangely, but there 
could be no doubt that she wanted Mel- 
licent to accept her offer, and the girl 
went home that night with a feeling of 
respite and a resolve to spend the first 
week in mere rest, putting the thought 
of lodging out of her head. 

Leaving Emily to deal with the dis- 
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tressful task of overseeing the removal, 
Mellicent, the day proving a cool one, 
went to a matinée that Thursday, and 
from thence, with the keys of the un- 
hoped-for asylum in her bag, walked up 
to the apartment house in Central Park 
West. Her trunks should be here be- 
fore her, and the house staff would 
have carried them in. Service was pro- 
yided here even to the cooking of meals, 
and the arrangement by which Emily 
was to go to Pittsburgh that night had 
been left unaltered. 

At the eleventh floor she stepped out 
of the lift, opened the door that was to 
be hers for a month, and found the 
button beside it that controlled the elec- 
tric light. 

There were several trunks in the hall 
—apparently all of Nita’s had not yet 
gone. In the suit case beside her own 
two there was everything she would 
need for the night, however, and she 
lifted it and took it into the room that 
had been Nita’s. She laid it on the 
bed, shook out a gauzy little smoke- 
colored compromise between frock and 
negligee, found fresh underthings, and 
turned on her bath in the big and beau- 
tiful bathroom which had _ been 
equipped with every imaginable luxuri- 
ous accessory. 

An hour later she emerged, rested, re- 
freshed, and lovely. She had twisted 
up her hair in the loosest and simplest 
way possible, and all the little short 
hairs about her ears and nape had curled 
up closely under the moist heat of the 
bath, Her nerves were relaxed, in no 
state tc suggest terrors to her, and she 
had walked out into Nita’s drawing- 
room with no thought remoter from her 
than that of danger. 

The sound that came to her from 
the dining room was a real, unmistak- 
able sound—a man’s step, light, but not 
so light as to indicate precaution. 
There followed the slight rustle of a 
chair slid a few inches over matting. 
Then silence. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Mellicent stopped petrified in her own 
progress, her mouth suddenly dry, a~ 
feeling of sickness accompanying the 
abrupt announcement of danger. She 
tried to master herself, tried to think, 
while by instinct she stood motionless 
and scarcely breathing, for fear her 
light breath might betray her to that 
other person who was in Nita’s apart- 
ment. 

No one else could have any business 
there, of course. What service of clean- 
ing and the like was given by the house 
staff, was naturally performed early in 
the day. It was not yet time for the 
light dinner which Mellicent had ordered 
for herself, and that, besides, came up 
in the dumb-waiter, announced by a 
signal buzzing. No one could have 
routine business here, and since it was 
known below that Mellicent was in oc- 
cupancy, no one should have entered 
for the most legitimate extraordinary 
business—the finding and sending after 
her, for example, of something that Nita 
had forgotten—without ringing and be-. 
ing admitted after due explanations. 

There could be no doubt at all that 
it was a burglar. 

Theoretically, Mellicent had a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward burglars. She 
viewed them as victims of a harsh so- 
cial system, forced to steal in many in- 
stances because their earnings could not 
keep pace with the cost of living, or 
else allowed to pass to the powers of 
evil, in early youth, by a society which 
might have made a fight for them to its 
own profit as well as theirs. 

This sort of thing reads well, and the 
burglar’s defense of himself and ar- 
raignment of the rich, in “While God 
was Asleep,” was considered by many 
people, at the time that play was pro- 
duced, as the most powerful scene Miss 
Weir had written. 

But when you are quite unprotected 
im an apartment many stories above the 
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Street, whose entrance is on the farther 
side of the danger, you think of the 
burglar you can actually hear in the 
next room, not with sympathy, Melli- 
cent was learning, but with quaking. 

The thing to do was to run to the 
telephone, to call into it before he could 
reach her and choke her into silence, 
that there was a burglar here. Melli- 
cent tried to gather herself together for 
the rush across the room to the tele- 
phone table. Unless she mastered her 
breathing, she would be able to do no 
more than gasp incoherently, and she 
waited, struggling for an approach to 
self-control. 

The man in the other room ejaculated 
amazingly : 

“Where did I put that book?” And 
then, with even, unhurried steps he 
crossed to the archway and into the 
drawing-room. ‘ 

He was no burglar. He was Keith 
Randall. 

Mellicent gave a long “O-o-oh!” of 

surprise; and sat down limply in the 
nearest chair. 
* He, with even less warning than she 
had had, simply stood frowning at her 
in momentary unbelief of his own eyes’ 
evidence. 

“What are you doing here?” she de- 
manded weakly, after a whole minute 
had passed. 

“How do you come to be here?” he 
asked almost simultaneously. 

“Nita lent me the apartment—for 
the month she’s to be away!” Mellicent 
announced with some asperity. It was 
outrageous that she, the intruded upon, 
should be called on for explanations. 

“That’s awfully extraordinary,” 
Keith said, staring, “because she lent it 
to me, too!” 

“Why, what nonsense! Why—she 
couldn’t You must have totally 
misunderstood something she said! Or 
else—one of us three is crazy!” 

“Miss Weir, do, please, be reasonable 
—so far as I’m concerned. Is it likely 


I’d come here on a phrase I’d 
stood? I don’t know Mrs. Baxter awa 
fully well, though she’s been very nigg 
to me. Some people absolutely moved 
into my rooms while I was away for a 
week-end, and there were about eleven 
of them, mostly female and sick, and 
they seemed so crazy about the place 
and so bent on staying, that I hadn't 
the heart to get them thrown out, 
though I was advised I could. I did 
tell my troubles to Mrs. Baxter, but J 
had no more idea of her offering me 
a refuge here than of being invited to 
move into the Metropolitan. You don't 
imagine a thing like that, or misunder- 
stand a chance remark into such an im- 
probable offer! I assure you the misun- 
derstanding was all the other way, 
After I thought she did mean that, I 
kept on quite a while assuming she 
meant something else, because it seemed 
—too good of her. If one of us three 
is crazy, I’m not, really I’m not—that 
one!” 

“Then it’s Nita, clearly. But—what 
was she dreaming about? How could 
she?” 

The recollection of Nita’s misappre- 
hension about them suddenly returned 
to Mellicent, with its explanation of 
how Nita could, and she felt her face 
flushing with anger and confusion. 

“You see, of course, she does think 
that——” Keith began, reaching the 
disconcerting solution in the same mo- 
ment that Mellicent did. “From her 
point of view, I suppose this might 
seem a possible thing to do. Yes, ina 
sort of way I suppose that lets her out.” 

“It doesn’t Jet her out at all!” Melli- 
cent interrupted furiously. “If, we 
were married and living apart, and she 
thrust an arrangement like this on us, it 
would be impertinent, insufferable— 
much worse than it is!” 

“Because in that case I might think 
I could stay?” 

“In that case! Perhaps you think you 
can stay, anyhow! You have such— 
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hroad ideas about what people can do. 
{dare say I can find some other place 
to go myself.” 

“Now, please, Miss Weir! How can 
you be so unkind? It’s so obvious that 
I’m odd man out, that so far I hadn’t 
got around to mentioning it. There 
seems to have been so many other 
things that need explaining first . 

The surprise of the incredible situ- 
ation brought about by Nita’s audacity 
was by now subsiding in Keith, and 
he began to react more normally to 
Mellicent’s nearness, to falter at his 
own readiness in parrying her re- 
proaches. He became incoherent. 

“It wasn’t my fault. I—really, I 
haven't deserved You ought not 
to think 
once.” 

Mellicent looked uncertainly toward 
the window. It had begun fo rain 
since she came in, and even as she 
hesitated it seemed to rain harder, to 
settle to a steady and drenching down- 
pour. 

“You don’t have to go this min- 
ute, of course,” she said. “It’s rain- 


” 


No, she was much, much lovelier 
with her own fair hair, with that fetch- 
ing little glint along her eyelashes 
where the dark gold of them turned up 
to catch the light. That wispy, gray 
gown, with the patterned silver rib- 
bon for its only ornament, was the 
most graceful dress, he thought, that 
a woman had ever worn. 

Did this extraordinary bringing of 
them together change things, lower the 
embargo between them, or did it only 
make their future friendship more im- 
possible than ever? He wondered, hop- 
ing passionately for the first. It was, 
surely, opportunity, and on his use or 
misuse of it depended the outcome. 

“T can’t tell you how sorry I am that 
you should have been annoyed like 
this,” he said gravely, his flippant de- 
fensiveness dropped now, past regain 


I'll go, of course, at” 
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ing. “I-don’t quite see how-to blame 
myself, but——” 

“It was my fault, of course. ILought 
to have told Nita. How could I ever 
imagine she’d be such an egregious fool 
as this?” 

“I’m sure you’d much rather I went 
right away at once. I know a man 
who'll put me up for to-night, anyhow. 
I’m .afraid I’ve unpacked some of my 
things in the bedroom there. I'll go and 
get them together right away.” 

Over the packing he might pull him- 
self together, try to see the situation 
from her point of view, to imagine what 
words from himself, if any, could pro- 
pitiate her and show him to her as less 
than odious. 

Mellicent got up. It was time to 
send downstairs to let them know that 
she was ready for her dinner, and she 
felt more than ready for it, weak and 
in need of the stimulus of food. She 
knew that she ought in common human- 
ity to ask Randall to stay and have din-~ 
ner with her, but in her new anger at 
the fresh, intolerable development be- 
tween them, she decided cruelly that 
she would not do this, even if she knew 
that dinner, to most men, means in- 
comparably more than it does to most 
women, and that, if she was hungry, 
he was probably suffering more than 
herself from the delay of the meal. 

Passing through the dining room she 
saw with surprise that Keith had been 
about to sit down to a nondescript col- 
lation that, though cold, looked appe- 
tizing still. If the chops were spoiled, 
the lobster salad remained appealing, 
and the charlottes russes to which the 
masculine heart is so true should have 
touched Mellicent as they stood in their 
little cups, destined to be quite unap- 
preciated if Keith was not allowed to eat 
them. She loathed their insipidity. 

Having ordered her own dinner, she 
went back into Nita’s room, willing to 
avoid encounter with Randall until the 
inevitable moment of good-by. 
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It was not the Victorian, but , the 
eternal in her that took her first to the 
dressing table, to see if she had been 
looking all right in the hateful inter- 
view just past. And on the dressing 
table, with a bottle of perfume to weight 
it, she found Nita’s letter, which till 
this moment had failed to catch her 
eye. 

What had Nita to say for herself, in- 
deed! Angrily Mellicent tore open the 
envelope that should contain, not a sat- 
isfactory explanation of her behavior, 
because there could be none, but some 
sort of apology and excuse. 

Nita had several pages to say for 
herself. 


Dearest MELLICENT: I do hope you won't 
be too angry with me when you find out 
what done. Of course, I know it’s a 
perfectly awful thing to do, but the reason 
I’m doing it is because I think it’s the best 
thing—lI think it’s the only thing. Of course, 
it may not work, after all. 

But I’m forty-three years old and I know 
it’s wonderful to write plays and all, but 
really, dearie, in the long run there’s nothing 
like love! 


“Love! The insufferable imperti- 
nence of this! Mellicent choked, bit her 
lip, rapped with her finger tips on the 
edge of the dressing table. Presently, 
with a sound of contempt, she went on. 


My idea was that if you were thrown to- 
/ gether again in some way like this, you'd 
get over your estrangement and be forced to 
talk to each other arid be in the same room 
for a little while, anyway, and maybe Keith 
would have the gumption to kiss you, and 
then it would be all right. You can think 
you're so mad with a man you want to kill 
him, and there are a million things you've 
got against him that can’t ever be explained 
or forgiven, and then he kisses you the right 
way, and you can see that all that didn’t 
amount to a hill of beans. 

The idea of me setting up to tell you all 
this sort of thing, when you write plays and 
understand all those emotional sides of life 
so much better than I can! The only excuse 
I’ve got is that when it is a question of you 
yourself, one doesn’t always sce things so 
clearly like if it was somebody else. 

Now, if things go right, I know you're 
going to forgive me and thank me. And if 


they go wrong, I don’t ‘suppose you'lf ever 
forgive me. But I mean right just the same 
I couldn't risk you being angry with me 
because I love you so much. You don't 
know how much I think of you, nor ye 
how proud I've been to have you be friends 
with me. I know I'm just as commonplace 
and uninteresting as I can be, and you're 
Mellicent Weir. 

Poor old blundering Nita! Could 
one forgive her? Certainly not before 
she had been made to feel remorsé for 
her impertinent meddling with other 
people’s lives, lives whose springs she 
so utterly misunderstood. What a good 
thing it was for Nita that she had writ. 
ten! Badly as she expressed herself, 
she could never in conversation have 
been able to make half so coherent an 
apology. Well, there was still a little 
more of it! 

I've got just one more thing to say. I 
don’t know what the trouble was between 
you and your husband. But I do know he 
just worships the ground you walk on. 

Mellicent gave a derisive little laugh, 

He told me so. 

She sobered, frowned. 

I could see it well enough, anyway, but I 
asked him point-blank, and whatever you may 
think, you’d have had to believe the way he 
said he did. Did you know he went to see 
you act Kate nearly every night last spring? 
And don’t you suppose a woman as old as 
I am can tell when she sees a man looking 
at another woman? He loves you all right, 
and don’t you make any mistake about that. 

Now I hope you’re going to thank me, but, 
anyway, I want you to forgive me, because I 


- certainly mean right by you in doing this. 


With love, and praying you're going to be 
happy like I want to see you, 

Your Lovine Nita. 

Mellicent was trembling a little as she 
laid the letter down, and, resting her 
elbows on the dressing table, she leaned 
her head on her hands. 

He’d told Nita he loved her! That 
might have been a joke, or to fall in 
with some absurd supposition of hers. 
But to go to see her every night as 
Kate! He’d been out there in the house 
nearly every night. Nita had seen him 
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looking at her. She knew well enough 
the way Nita meant, the way a man 
jooks at the woman he is in love with, 
when he thinks he is unobserved, or 
js too absorbed to care if he is or not. 

But—how could he when she had 
treated him as shamefully as she had? 
For Keith, she was quite ready to ad- 
mit to herself, had behaved perfectly 
throughout, and it had been her own 
acts, her own suspicions, her falsehood, 
that had made their relations impossi- 


All of them sprang from that atavistic 
portion of her personality which she 
had set herself to root out and destroy. 

A kiss, as Nita had proclaimed, may 
do much to resolve differences, but a re- 
liable first-hand testimony that a man 
loves you is almost as disarming to an 
angry woman. Mellicent, as it thun- 
dered overhead and the rain began to 
come down in real earnest, found her- 
self thinking of Keith faring out into 
such weather, and the thoughts of his 
deferred dinner returned to her now 
to meet no such callous willingness to 
let it be delayed for an indefinite time 
longer. 

She jumped up and went out into the 
other room. 

He was standing there irresolute, his 
packed suit case beside him, probably 
debating whether to hail her or wait 
till she appeared to say good-by—and 
the other thing that he had planned to 


say. 

“Oh, Miss Weir!” he began hesitat- 
ingly. “There’s just one thing. My 
cat—you remember Pasht? She's 
asleep on the bed in there. I wonder 
if you’d be so awfully kind as to let 
her stay till I have a place for her?” 

It was really clever of Keith, and 
killed several birds by one simple 
stroke. It asked a favor of Mellicent, 
and that is the best way in the world, 
of course, to appease a person whose 
soul has a grain of generosity in it. 
It solved the rather pressing problem 
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of what to do with Pasht while Randall 
went in the rain from hotel to hotel 
and friend to friend, and it provided a 
perfect pretext for future visits to the 
apartment. 

“Why, of course, Mr. Randall! TIT 
shall love to have her—she’s a darling! 
But you—I didn’t mean for you to go 
without your dinner! Those chops 
could be warmed up again in a minute 
—and my own dinner is just ready.” 

“Oh, would you let me stay and have 
dinner with you?” His delight was 
touching. 

“Of course. I can’t let you go while 
it’s raining cats and dogs like this. I’m 
terribly hungry, aren’t you?” 

He had been, but he had forgotten 
it. He helped Mellicent carry in her 
own meal and the dishes for serving it. 
He warmed his chops hastily and they 
sat down, before five minutes had 
passed, to a meal whose intimacy, to 
him at least, was intoxicating and its 
constituents entirely unimportant. 

Mellicent was distraite, gracious, but 
absent as she conveyed food to her 
plate, pushed it about, and brooded. 
The issue was terribly distinct before 
her, the thing she ought to do terribly 
clear. But there was a last fight with 
the stubborn Victorian who would not 
die. 

Outside the rain was coming down 
harder and harder. The evening paper 
at which she had glanced before her 
bath had spoken of hotels full to the 
point where they could take no more, 


of armories open to receive homeless _ 


families. She could not help wonder- 
ing whether the hospitable friend of 
whom Keith had spoken might not be 
apocryphal, because it was obvious that 
he would have wished to speak reassur- 
ingly, that whether the friend existed 
or not he must declare with the same 
positiveness that he did, and that his 
night’s lodging was assured. 

Once there was a girl who had started 
East at a bad time without due warn- 
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ing, and the prospect had faced her of 
sitting up all night long in a crowded 
day coach—— 

She couldn’t be less generous than he, 
less broad, less superior to convention. 
Getting a strangle hold on the throat 
of the protesting Victorian, she spoke. 

“Look here—why shouldn’t you stay 
right where you are to-night? Do 
stay !” 

“Stay! Oh!” He was quite taken 
back, having expected nothing less than 
this. “Why, I ‘a 

“It’s raining so hard. You're here, 
and the room in there ready and wait- 
ing. It really seems so silly that you 
should have to go out and wander 
around looking for a place to sleep when 
—here it is, right here. Empty if you 
don’t use it.” 

“But I—I’m afraid I’d be in your 
way,” he protested lamely. 

“In this big place? That’s absurd! 
You know, I—I’ve always wanted to 
apologize for that silly thing I did. 
Giving you a false address like that. I 
was sorry the minute I did it. I—I 
can only excuse myself by telling the 
truth, Mr. Randall, and this is it. I’m 
instinctively Victorian. It’s the battle 
of my life not to show it, to behave like 
the sensible modern woman that, intel- 
lectually, I am. It was just that old- 
fashioned cautiousness that made me 
do that—give that address. It’s always 
making me do despicable things. If 
you'd stay, you see—it would a little 


Keith sat still, injuring Nita’s damask 
by drawing on it with a fork’s prong. 
He said nothing till she leaned forward 
and repeated again: 

“Do stay. You see, I really want 
you to. It would show that you under- 
stand—and don’t despise me!” 

He flung down the fork. 

“Despise you! I think you're the 
finest woman in the world! You stick 
to your opinions, you’ve identified your- 
self swith the most hair-raising move- 


ments, and now you show me a senu 
tiveness that lets me guess what all hap 
must have cost you. You've shirked 
nothing !” 

She had flushed with pleasure at his 
praise, but she interrupted honestly, 

“T did shirk going to jail.” . 

“Thank God for that! But what J 
can see so clearly from all you say js 
that, though you’re quite sincere in ask. 
ing me to stay now—it costs you some- 
thing to do it. And I’m not willing to 
cost you anything, to buy my comfort 
to-night with the least little uncomforta- 
ble feeling for you. I know you trust 
me now to behave myself—we’re not 
talking of crudities like that. But the 
arrangement isn’t conventional, and you 
wouldn’t be comfortable to know that 
I was here.” 

“Do you think I’m going to be com- 
fortable knowing I’ve driven you out to 
tramp the streets or sit in the Pennsyl- 
vania waiting room?” 

“Men have lived through worse hard- 
ships than that!” 

“But why should you?” 

“You haven’t denied that you would 
have a little uncomfortable feeling if I 
stayed here. You can’t deny it truth- 
fully. And a man, even the most mod- 
ern, unsentimental, unchivalrous man, 
would rather be uncomfortable himself 
than cause discomfort to somebody he 
—to the woman that—oh, well, you've 
been frank, we’re being frank—to the 
woman he’s crazy about, has been in 
love with ever since he first met her!” 

It wasn’t quite the surprise that Keith 
supposed it, thanks to Nita’s letter. 

“IT can’t think why you should be,” 
Mellicent said unsteadily. 

“Because you’re the loveliest, the 
bravest, the most adorable Are 


you angry with me for saying it? In 
a way, this is our second meeting, but 
I’ve been in love with you for eight 
long months! Could you let me know 
if I’ve got any shadow of a chance at 
all?” 
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“] was sorry the minute I sent you 
away. I do like you. I Oh, how 
can anybody tell, on the spur of the 
moment like this? I’m not——” 

He picked up her hand and kissed the 
palm. 
“Are you angry now 

“N-no!” 

He kissed the white wrist, the soft 
forearm, the delicious bend at the 
elbow. 

“Angry?” 

She could only shake her head now, 
and with the encouragement of that he 
was out of his chair and on his knees 
beside her, drawing her to him by the 
arm he still held. It was Mellicent’s 
movement as much as his impulsion that 
completed the embrace and drew their 


mouths together in the long, resolving 


kiss for which Nita, so rightly in all her 
wrongness, had prayed. 

“Must you go—now?” she asked, 
when he drew away at last. - 
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“T must indeed go—now,” Keith said, 
because he now so desperately wanted 
not to go. “If we were married, I 
wouldn’t have to. When we are mar- 
ried I won’t have to. Oh, Mellicent, 
when will you marry me, so that I won't 
have to go away from you?” 

She let the hand that was not against 
his cheek lie where his hair brushed it 
lightly. 

“Some time—some time quite soon if 
you're in a hurry?” 

“If I’m in a hurry! To-morrow? 
Will you marry me to-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow! Are crazy, 
Keith ?” 

“It’s very Victorian,” he said soberly, 
“to insist on a long engagement.” 

“It is, of course it is! Well then 
ifi—— But to-morrow’s absurd!” 

“When will you marry me, then?” 

“IT don’t see how we could manage it 
a minute sooner than day after to-mor- 
row.” 


NIGHTMARE 


ONE night upon a train I dreamed 
A dream of bright Palm Beach. 
I saw a handkerchief of red 
Tied round an alligator’s head, 
While wheel chairs, wéighted down with lead, 
Careened beyond my reach. 


The moon came down and sat a while 
Upon the purple sand, 

And crowds of coconuts came out 
And danced in circles all about, 

Then fled at my command. 


The ocean rose and drowned the stars, 
And all the world went black. 

Then silence came—a potent thing! 

I tried and tried to shout or sing 

Or scream, if I might only bring 
My mind and body back! 
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WO young and active hobble- 
shod feet clattered down the 
bare stairs of a tenement, came 

out upon the sidewalk, and crossed the 

street to where Father Matthews, in the 
little cinder-paved inclosure between 
his house and the church, was finishing 
the reading of his office by the light of 

a huge, sputtering, dazzling, insect-lur- 

ing arc lamp which hung at the side- 

walk’s edge. 

The owner of the feet rapped upon 
the iron fence with a stick which he 
found conveniently near at hand, and 
thus attracted the priest’s attention, 

“Are you a priest?” he asked. 

Father Matthews nodded, closed his 
breviary, and came to the fence. 

“I’m Julius Drovsky. Ma wants you 
should come over. There’s an old lady 
sick,” said the boy. 

“Does she want a Catholic priest?” 
asked Father Matthews. He had noted 
the Semitic cast of the lad’s features 
and thought he may have, by mistake, 
come to a church instead of a syna- 
gogue. 

Young Julius Drovsky shook his head 


vacantly. 
“I don’t know. Ma said I should 
ask you. She’s our roomer, but she 


aif’t now paid her rent for a month.” 
“Is she very sick?” 
The boy nodded vigorously. “They 
think she is goin’ to\ soon croak.” 


Paradise 


By Scammon Lockwood 


Author of “De Luxe Annie,” ete, 


“What did you say your mother’s 
name was?” 

“Mrs. Drovsky. And mine it is 
Julius. We live across there on. the 
third floor.” 
“And what is*the sick lady’s name?” 

“Miss Henderson. She worked by 
Kellarbaum’s pants shop. But she ain’t 
Jewish.” 

“Tell your mother and Miss Hender- 
son that I'll be over at once, Julius,” 
With this Father Matthews slipped his 
book into the pocket of his frayed al- 
paca coat and went into the house, while 
the boy retraced his steps across the 
street. 

The priest changed to a black cloth 
coat, made the usual preparations for 
the sick calls, and followed to the tene- 
ment where the Drovskys lived. 

At the entrance, a slender, gray- 
haired- man of medium height was 
standing, hesitaht. There were many 
things about this individual that caught 
the priest’s notice. His outer garments 
were manifestly expensive, his linen 
was fine and immaculate, his hat nearly 
new, his gray gloves spotless, his shoes 
more costly than any that had trod those 
immediate pavements for probably some 
years. 

Yet conspicious as his attire rendered 
him in this region of poverty and 
squalor, it was not his dress that pate 
ticularly drew the priest’s notice. It was 
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the man’s shrinking, oversensitive face, 
which bore the expression of one who 
has suffered all his life with a continu- 
ous nervous apprehension of pain, 
rather than from its reality. 

As Father Matthews approached, the 
man spoke. 

“Pardon me, do you happen to be go- 
ing up to see Miss Henderson ?” 

“Yes, I have just been called.” 

“Then you don’t know how she is?” 

“No, this is my first call.” 

“IT was just sent for, too,” said the 
man. “I cannot understand it. I had 
no idea she was in the city, much less 
in such a neighborhood. I haven’t 
heard from her for years. Had I bet- 
ter wait until you get through or would 
you like me to go up first ?” 

“As it was an urgent call, perhaps I 
had better go up first,” said Father 
Matthews. “When I come down I'll 
tell you how she is.” 

“Thank you. You won’t be long, will 
you?” 

“Probably not more than fifteen or 
twenty minutes.” 

The man glanced up and down the 
street and his finely chiseled nostrils 
seemed to dilate slightly, as if sensing 
and shuddering at the conglomerate 
odors of that part of the town. 

“Well,” he finally said, “T’ll wait, but 
it’s horrible here—the smells, the noises, 
the people!” He appeared to quiver all 
over with disgust and apprehension. “I 
hope it won’t be long, but I’ll try to 
wait.” 

“If you will give me your name, I'll 
tell her you are waiting.” 

“No, perhaps you had better not. I 
—I might not be able to wait,” was 
the reply in a shaking voice. And then, 
as if ashamed of himself, he added, “It 
must have been terrible for her here.” 

Father Matthews nodded without 
spoken comment and went in. Three 
flights up he stopped and hesitated, not 
being quite certain of the floor. But 
at the instant a door opened, and Mrs. 

+ 


Drovsky, fat, short, nasally loquacious, 
beckoned him. 

“She’s in here. I know you from see- 
ing you across the street. She roomed 
by us ever since my Hattie and her got 
acquainted by Kellarbaum’s pants shop. 
We never knew she was Catholic until 
just a few minutes ago she asked we 
should send for a priest.” It was plain 
to Father Matthews that young Julius 
Drovsky’s disregard for coherence was 
an honest inheritance. 

“Have you had a doctor?” he asked, 
following Mrs. Drovsky into one of the 
four rooms which her family and her 
lodger occupied. 

“Sure, twice he was here, and he 
charges two dollars a visit, and if ‘she 
wouldn’t get well, but would instead 
die, the bill would be on us.” Mrs, 
Drovsky was reasonably kind to the 
sick woman under her roof, but she 
wanted the fact distinctly understood. 

Father Matthews gravely and appre- 
ciatively inclined his head. He knew 
these poor Russian and Polish Jews who 
were sprinkled throughout his cosmo- 
politan parish; and he knew most of 
them to be the kindest people in the 
world to the sick or unfortunate, even 
when not of their own race or faith. 
It occurred to him that a long heredity 
of suffering had put the charity of 
Christ even into those who denied Him. 

Mrs. Drovsky opened a door and mo- 
tioned for the priest to enter. It was 
a bare and tiny room. On a cot in one 
corner a woman lay gasping. A child 
was listlessly fanning her. 

At first glance, Father Matthews 
thought the patient to be at least ninety 
years old. Then, as he came closer, he 
saw that, though the face was lined and 
seamed, the skin was not of that parch- 
ment quality which usually goes with 
extreme years. He obsérved, too, that 
the woman at one time must have been 
exceedingly beautiful, for even yet her 
features were regular and well formed. 

These conclusions took but a mo- 
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ment, and then Mrs. Drovsky’s high- 
pitched, but kindly voice interrupted his 
thoughts. 

“You could stop now, Selma, and go 
out. Here’s the priest,” she said. 

At the word “priest,” the sick wom- 
an’s eyelids fluttered, then opened, and 
an expression of relief crossed her 
drawn face. The child dropped the 
fan and left the room, glad enough to 
be released. 

' Father Matthews leaned over the bed 
and spoke. 

“Do you wish to make your confes- 
sion ?” 

The patient nodded and tried to 
speak, but produced only a few low, 
choking gutturals. Then she pointed a 
white and trembling hand toward a bat- 
tered, fiber suit case in one corner. 
Mrs. Drovsky came forward. 

“Tt’s the schnapps she wants. For 
three days she kept herself goin’ on it 
at the pants shop, and the forelady knew 
it, too, and never said a word, and that 
is why she is now took so bad. And 
the doctor said she shouldn’t have no 
more unless she must talk.” 

“Brandy! Brandy!’ the sick woman 
managed to ejaculate, and seemed al- 
most to expire with the effort. Mrs. 
Drovsky shrugged her shoulders as 
much as to say that it wouldn’t make 
any difference, went to the suit case, 
opened it, and took out a pint flask 
nearly full of cheap spirits. She 
poured a few drops into a tumbler, 
raised the patient’s head, and let her 
swallow the fiery liquor. 

“Some water?” she asked, nodding 
toward a pitcher which stood on the 
table. 

But the woman on the cot merely 
shook her head. 

“Would you want I should stay?” 
Again came the shake of the head, and 
Mrs. Drovsky went to the door and 
then, turning, said: 

“If you would want anything, you 


could just call.” And she went out, 
closing the door with ostentatious quien 

The priest observed that the brandy 
had drawn a faint color to his peni. 
tent’s cheeks, so he leaned forward and 
again asked: 


“Do you wish to make your confes ~ 


sion ?” 

“Yes, father,” came the prompt re 
ply. “I can speak now; for a moment 
I was choked up. I think it must be 
pneumonia.” The aceents and intona- 
tion were so refined that the priest was 
amazed at hearing them in such an ep- 
vironment. He drew an old chair to 
the edge of the cot, sat down, and 
turned an ear toward her and made the 
sign of the cross. 

She murmured the familiar opening 
prayer for a blessing, and then, accord- 
ing to the ritual, he asked: 

“How long is it since your last con- 
fession ?” 

“Fifty-one years, father,” she replied 
in a tremulous voice. 

“Oh, my child!” exclaimed the priest, 
“That is a long time.” 

“T know, father, it has been terrible,” 

“But why did you stay away so long 
from the holy sacraments ?” 

“Tt was on account of a sin, father, 
that I could never bring myself to con- 
fess.” 

“And are you now ready to confess 
all, and ask the pardon of Almighty 
God?” 

Into the sick woman’s eyes there 
came a look of dread, almost of horror, 
but she replied bravely: “Yes, father, 
now that I know I am soon to die, it 
will not be so hard.” 

“Remember, my child,” he said very 
gently and reassuringly, “that you are 
not speaking to a man, but into the ear 
of Almighty God, who understands all 
things and so can forgive offenses if 
only you feel true regret.” 

For a moment his penitent lay quite 
still and rigid, as if gathering all her 
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forces for a terrific effort. Then she 


Per wes guilty, father, of an indiscre- 
tion with a man.” 

“Yes, my child,” said the priest reas- 
suringly. “Do you mean that you are 

ity of a serious offense against the 
Seventh Commandment ?” 

“JI think so, father, but perhaps I 
had better explain everything, and then 
you will understand perfectly.” 

“It was when I was a girl of twenty, 
father. We lived in a small town down 
on the Ohio River. I was the only child 
and my parents, who were in comforta- 
ble circumstances, although not rich, 
petted me a good deal. We were 
Catholics. It was while I was still in 
school that I met him, this man I have 
spoken of. He had come from another 
city, and almost the first time I met 
him, I loved him. 

“Oh, father, love is a terrible thing! 
Such suffering, such agonies it causes, 
and yet you welcome the worst suffer- 
ings for the sake of the joy of loving. 
Oh, yes, father, it it better to have loved 
and had nothing but suffering from it 
than not to have known what love is. 
We are not completely born, we do 
not awaken into perfect consciousness, 
we are not fit to die until we have 
loved greatly.” 

“Yes, my child, yes, but you say that 
this was a sinful love, so you must not 
dwell upon it.” 

“It was not the love that was sinful, 
father, it was what I did. Well, we 
went places together, and he seemed to 
enjoy my society. He called at our 
house and my parents liked him very 
much, Oh, father, he was a man of the 
most extraordinary refinement and deli- 
cacy of feeling; a real Sir Galahad. 
That is what makes what I have to con- 
fess seem so impossible now. He was 
aman to whom it was torture to look 
upon suffering or ugliness of any sort.” 

She paused a moment'as if to gather 
fresh strength. 
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“T must tell it all to you, father— 
everything, every circumstance, or you 
would not understand.” 

“Yes, yes, my, child, tell us much as 
you think necessary,” said Father Mat- 
thews reassuringly. 

“Perhaps I had better take a little 
more of the brandy; I feel myself grow- 
ing weaker, and there is much to say.” 

The priest gave her another mouthful 
of the ardent spirits and she went on: 

“He was not a Catholic, but so free 
from the common, ignorant prejudices 
and bigotries which flourish in a small 
town, that I think he will, perhaps, re- 
ceive the gift of faith before he dies.” 

“Then he is still living?’ Thinking 
of the man in the vestibule downstairs, 
Father Matthews could not repress the - 
question. 

“Oh, yes, he is still living. When I 
realized that I must die, I sent word to 
the last address of his that I had. As 
it was here in town, perhaps he will 
come in to see me.” 

“But that was very wrong, my child,” 
said the priest sternly, yet kindly. “You 
should not seek to see the partner of 
your sin.” 

“Oh, but he was not the partner of 
my sin, father; he had nothing to do 
with it.” 

“But I thought you said you were 
guilty of an indiscretion with a——” 
The priest began and then stopped. He 
was beginning to realize that he was 
dealing with a peculiar, possibly an 
extraordinary, conscience. “Perhaps 
you had better tell me the story in your 
own way,” he continued after a pause. 

“Well, we became the best of friends, 
and finally many people in the town 
thought that we were engaged” to be 
married. But he had never asked me or 
in any way referred to marriage. And, 
oh, father, I could not conceal from 
myself that I loved him. My mother 
had always said that a nice girl should 
not admit, even to herself, that she 
loved a man until he had asked her to 
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marry him. But I found that I could 
not turn my affections off or on like a 
faucet in that way. I loved him just a 
little bit more every time I saw him, 
and it gave me the most sublime happi- 
ness just to think of him and my love.” 
As she spoke, the worn old woman’s 
face became transfigured; the lines and 
hollows seemed to vanish and the 
cherry blossom of her cheeks and the 
corn-flower of her eyes for the moment 
returned. “Ah, father, it was as if I 
had been given one peep into paradise 
to encourage me to live such a life as 
would merit it for all eternity. I think 
it is that remembrance which urges me 
to -seek God’s forgiveness now that I 
am about to die.” 

For a moment she lay sti'l, as if con- 
templating a vision, and then contin- 
ued: 

“As I have said, I could not conceal 

from myself that I loved him. Well, 
finally I began to fear that I could not 
conceal it from him, from the whole 
world. It seemed to me that my love 
was such a tremendous thing that some- 
how every one must be aware of it; that 
to conceal it would be as impossible as 
trying to hide a mountain or the sea. 
When he came into my presence my 
blood flowed faster, I seemed to grow 
taller, to become more sentient, to have 
all my senses sharpened and stimulated, 
so that the perfume of a wild rose was 
actually intoxicating. I stood as if on 
the tiptoe of happiness. 
_ “Sometimes, when I was up early on 
summer mornings and out in our gar- 
den, I would notice the drooped and 
half-withered flowers raise their heads 
and become beautiful blossoms at the 
first touch of the sun’s rays, and I would 
tremble with fear that I could not con- 
ceal my love from the world any more 
than these flowers could conceal from 
all beholders the fact that the sun re- 
stored them to the glory of their day- 
time beauty. 

“You must pardon me, father, if I 
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bring out things or say things that gam 
unnecessary, for you see, I have ham 
many years of speechless thinking abou 
all this.” 

“So, fearing that the whole world 
might see, I tried to be less cordial tp 
him in the presence of others, and then, 
in some way, to make it up to him when 
we were alone together, for I was in 
panic lest I do something to drive him 
away. This fear was increased be 
cause of his being, as I have told you, 
a man of the most marvelous sensitive. 
ness and delicacy. 

“These qualities in him gave me such 
a feeling of safety in his company, for 
I was more than ordinarily timid with 
men. And my mother had increased 
this natural timidity by warning me that 
I must beware of the advances of men; 
particularly those of a certain type. She 
had told me that it was very wrong to 
let a man put his arm about me or touch 
me in any way. She had spoken about 
this many, many times and cautioned 
me repeatedly. But from him I had 
nothing to fear, for he did not have 
the rough desires of ordinary men. 

“Soon a dreadful fear began to op- 
press me. I don’t know why it was 
I had never thought of it before, but 
now I saw that he might soon be leay- 
ing town. And finally, one Sunday 
evening, when he was taking supper at 
our house, this fear was confirmed, He 
told us that he was leaving the next 
day and was planning to settle out in 
California. 

“At first I was almost paralyzed with 
grief, made the worse because I could 
not show it, but must continue smiling 
and chatting. But I could not keep up 
the pretense of not caring. I fell si- 
lent; I ate nothing; I sat speechless, 
stunned. 

“After supper he proposed a walk. I, 
of course, agreed, and we started. Oh, 
how that evening comes back to mel 
Father, have you ever smelled the 
honeysuckle blossom of the Ohio Val- 
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ley on a warm, moonlit evening? And 

no, unless you were twenty and 
in love you could not understand. But 
when you are twenty and deeply in love 
the fragrance of flowers and the light 
of a full June moon combines into the 
most potent drug in all creation. Ah, 
it was a moment of paradise! 

“So we went for our last walk to- 
gether, and it was then that I com- 
mitted the sin for which I find it so hard 
to be truly sorry. Yes, father, we had 
not gone very far before a madness pos- 
sessed me, and I did what I should not 
have done. I seized his arm. I did 
not forget my mother’s teaching. I 
knew I was doing wrong, but I could 
not do otherwise. And, oh, it was good 
to grasp his arm that way. First I just 
held it in my own arm, then I squeezed 
it tightly, then I put my other hand over 
and held on to his arm with both my 
hands, while we walked, I do not know 
how long or where. Oh, it was a tre- 
mendous delight to me, father! I sup- 
pose that heaven will be some such hap- 
piness, with the sinfulness removed. 
And then, as he turned to help me over 
_ astile, I turned and kissed him. It was 
wrong, father. I know it was a terri- 
ble, terrible sin, but, oh, father, it 
seemed for the moment like paradise!” 

“And is that all?” asked Father Mat- 
thews. 

“Yes, father. 


It has been very hard 
to confess, and until now I could not be 


sorry. We were embarrassed, con- 
strained for the remainder of the walk, 
and when we reached the house he bade 
me good evening and hurried away. He 
left town the next day, and I have 
never seen him since, though in differ- 
ent ways I have kept track of him and 
know where he is.” 

Despite the reverence he felt for his 
office, despite the pity he felt for this 
dying old woman, Father Matthews had 
difficulty for a moment in repressing a 
mad impulse to burst into laughter. 
During forty years of confessions, a 


priest hears strange things. Human be- 
ings “sometimes have odd ideas as to 
what constitutes an offense against the 
Almighty. And then, besides, his im- 
pulse was partly due to relief. And 
then, of course, he didn’t laugh. Al- 
most instantly he saw the other side of 
the matter. He saw the pitiful side and 
a feeling of warm compassion brought 
a few dimming drops to his eyes. And 
then, once more, he became the priest 
in the.exercise of his holy office. 

“Do you really mean that that is all 
you have to confess?” he asked. “That 
was not a sin.” 

The dying woman started up and sank 
back on her poor, flat pillow. 

“No sin!” she exclaimed. “But my 
mother told me it was a sin to allow a 
man to touch me, and how much greater 
to do what I did!” 

“Not a sin, my child; your mother 
made a very common mistake in the 
word she used; it was merely a slight 
fault—hardly that. Oh, it is a great, a 
terrible pity that such a trifling thing 
should have kept you all these years 
from the holy sacraments !” 

“Father, my sickness has not made 
me hear you incorrectly, has it? Did 
you say that it was no sin? Will you 
speak very quietly and plainly so that I 
may be sure?” 

“You understood me perfectly,” the 
priest replied. “What you did was no 
sin.” 

“Then I may think of it as I die!” 
She spoke with almost a lyric note in 
her weak, old voice. “Then I may smell 
the honeysuckle and see the moon and 
feel his arm as I clasped it that eve- 
ning and his lips on mine, and it will 
not be wrong!” 

“Yes, but let us hope that-there is a 
possibility of your recovering.” 

The sick woman shuddered with ap- 
prehension. 

“No, I don’t want to get well. You 
see, I know now what heaven is, father, 
and if I may hope for it, I want to die.” 
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“Would you perhaps care to see the 
man you love?” asked Father Matthews, 
forgetting for a moment that he was 
hearing a confession, and thinking of 
the old man waiting below. 

“I don’t know, father. 
could not be found.” 

“Did he go West as he planned ?” 

“Yes, the next day. But I think he 
is now in this city. You see, I have al- 
ways managed to keep track of him no 
matter where I went.” 

“Oh, then you have been away from 
your home for some time?” 

“Oh, yes, father, when I could not 
confess, and so stopped going tothe 
sacraments, I found things so uncom- 

‘fortable at home, all my pleasant rela- 
tions so strained, that I went to another 
smaller town and worked for a dress- 
maker there. Years after, my parents 


Perhaps he 


died, but left me very little, and that 
went to pay the expenses of a long ill- 
ness and nervous breakdown I had had. 

“Then things went worse with me. 
I moved to Indianapolis, and _ finally 


came to this city and worked in vari- 
ous clothing factories. But I always 
managed to know where he was. Some- 
how the knowledge that he was on earth 
and had never married gave me great 
comfort. And so, when I was taken so 
sick, I sent him word. It is the first 
he has received from me since we were 
young. He may have forgotten me 
utterly.” 

The priest was about to tell her that 
an elderly man was below asking for 
her, but he noticed, what to his expe- 
rienced eye looked like symptoms of a 
sinking spell. He suddenly remembered 
that he was hearing a confession. “Is 
there nothing else you wish to con- 
fess?” 

“Nothing, father.” 

“Make an act of contrition for hav- 
ing been away from your duties so long, 
and I will give you absolution.” 

The sick woman murmured her 
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prayer and the priest his absolvo. Timm 
she whispered: 

“May I have communion? You @ 
not know how I have longed for it aff 
these years.” 

He nodded, took an end of a blessed 
candle from his pocket, set it up on the 
old bureau, and lighted it. Then he 
administered the communion and ex- 
treme unction according to ritual, 

He was about to ask the dying 
woman if she wished to see the man 
downstairs, when there came an osten- 
tatiously delicate knock at the door and 
Mrs. Drovsky looked in. 

“The doctor, he is here again,” she 
whispered. And then she added, “But. 
he wouldn’t charge for this visit be- 
cause he was just passing by. Would 
I tell him he should come in?” 

“IT think he had better,” was the re- 
ply. 

Whereupon Mrs. Drovsky turned 
and nodded to some one behind her, and 
a boyish-faced physician entered, went 
to the cot, spoke kindly to the old gen- 
tlewoman, felt her pulse, and listened 
to her heart. 

“She is very low,” he said, and Fa- 
ther Matthews then observed that a 
sudden change had taken place in his 
penitent. She seemed completely te- 
laxed and the suggestion of color, 
brought on partly by the brandy, partly 
by the excitement, had given place to 
a waxen pallor. 

“She will die at any moment, I think,” 
said the doctor. 

And then they stood silently, expect- 
antly, about the room, watching this last 
struggle of all flesh. They spoke in 
whispers of ordinary things not asso- 
ciated with death. The priest mopped 
his brow and remarked that it was very 
warm, and the doctor replied that it 
was not the heat, but the humidity that 
caused so much suffering. It is with 
these commonplace subjects that human 
beings still drive off the ancient terror 
of death’s presence. 
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And then, presently, they saw that 
the end was imminent. 

The dying woman’s eyelids fluttered 
amoment and then opened. She looked 
at the priest and smiled. “Oh, father,” 
she gasped, “I smell the honeysuckle! 
[ feel his arm in mine! My lips on his! 
Iam so happy, so happy!” Then she 
sank back and closed her eyes, and a 
momentary spasm shook her whole worn 
frame. And then she lay still. 

“J think that was the end,” said the 
doctor, leaning down and again lifting 
the limp hand. “Yes,” he nodded, turn- 
ing back the eyelids. “Yes, she is dead.” 

Mrs. Drovsky, as if released by a 
trigger, was at once violently active. 
She sent her small son clattering on his 
way to the favored undertaker, and then 
began to put the room to rights. 

The priest followed the doctor down 
the rickety, squeaky stairs, and the lat- 
ter hurried away to answer other urgent 
calls. 

The man whom Father Matthews had 
seen just before he went up to the 
sick room was still standing in the door- 
way, nervously shifting from one foot 
to another and glancing up at every 
sound. 

“Do you think I had better go up 
now?” he asked. 

Father Matthews looked curiously a 
moment at this strange old man and 
then replied : 

“Miss Henderson is dead.” 

“Dead!” repeated the man, as if 
profoundly shocked. Yet over his face 
there came an expression of relief, 
“Dead! I'd like to do something if I 
could; she was a great deal to me.” 

“Are you a relative?” 

“No, only an old friend.” 

“Do you know whether or not she 
has any living relatives.” 

“No near ones, I believe.” 

“You can only help now by seeing to 
it that she has proper burial, and per- 
haps by attending to her doctor and 
other bills. These people here are poor.” 


“T’ll gladly do that!” the old man ex- 


claimed. “Gladly! I wish I could do 


more.” 

“We cannot any of us do much for 
the dead,” said Father Matthews. “Did 
you not know the poor circumstances 
in which she has been living ?” 

“No, I knew nothing.” 

“Oh, I must have misunderstood; I 
thought you said she was on old 
friend.” 

“She was, but I haven’t seen or heard 
from her in fifty-one years.” 

“Fifty-one years,” the priest repeated, 
thinking of the dead woman’s confes- 
sion and now feeling sure that this must 
be the man she had so loved. 

“Yes, I knew her when she was a 
girl,” the man explained. He paused 
and then added in the tremulous whis- 
per a timid lover-would use to his be- 
loved, “I loved her then and I’ve loved 
her ever since.” 

“And did you think that she did not 
return your love?” 

The man gave a quick, nervous shake 
of his head. 

“T could not tell; I never spoke to 
her of my feelings.” 

“You loved her and you never told 
her so.” The priest, knowing what he 
did, could not repress a note very near 
to sternness. “Did it not occur to you 
that you might be spoiling two lives in- 
stead of only one?” 

“Yes, yes, often I thought of that. 
But something happened which rendered 
it impossible for me to ask her to marry 
me. Few people could understand, but 
you are a priest and perhaps by now 
have a better understanding of human 
nature than is common; so I will tell 
you. As you can see, I am horribly 
sensitive; all my life I have suffered 
tortures on that account.” 

“Did you never try to overcome it?” 
questioned the priest. “You know what 
people call sensitiveness is usually. 
merely another form of egoism.” 
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“Yes, I know, but I was in a meas- 
ure different. You remember what 
Spinoza taught—that though one real- 
ize the flaws in his nature, he cannot 
act as if they did not exist.” 

“Spinoza was not infallible,” said the 
priest, more as if he spoke to the street, 
the city, the whole race of men, than 
to this single individual. “But we must 
not argue; you wished to tell me some- 
thing more?” 

The man nodded and continued. 

“T lived in her home town for sev- 
eral years. Oh, she was an exquisitely 
beautiful creature, small, deliciously 
slender, without being angular, with 
hair and eyes and complexion all beau- 
tiful and all in perfect harmony! Yet, 
she was not of the doll type, but had 
character in her face and really was a 
splendid type of young woman. Fi- 
nally, I planned to go West and enter 
business on the coast, though I already 
had a fair income, and I decided that 
before I left I would ask her to marry 
me. 

“For two years I had wanted to do 
so and had waited because I feared to 
interrupt the delightful friendship that 
existed between us. Well, I shall never 
forget the last evening I ever saw her. 
It was June; it was moonlight, and the 
moist warm air was heavy with that 
delicious odor of honeysuckle which 
grows in such profusion through the 
Ohio Valley. 

“We went for a walk. I was on the 
point of asking her to be my wife, of 
telling her how I had loved her for two 
years, when something happened which 
completely upset my resolution. Few 
people could understand, but I have 
a feeling that you will. I have no idea 
what caused her to do it—she had al- 
ways been the very sublimation of re- 
finement—but all of a sudden, while we 
were walking down an unfrequented 
lane, she seized my arm and clung to 
it and suddenly kissed me in such a 
violent, indelicate way that J was hor- 
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rified. This so completely 
idea of her character that I hesitates 
about asking the question I had detep 
mined upon.” 

For the second time that evening Fa. 
ther Matthews felt a momentary desire 
to laugh. But he had less trouble now 
in suppressing it. For, all of a sudden, 
it came over him that, silly as the thing 
seemed to him and would seem to any 
healthy, normal person, it was tragic, 
oh, terribly tragic to two human beings, 
He had first wanted to laugh at the 
old woman because of her odd notion 
of sin; then he had felt an impulse to 
laugh at this queer old man who ran 
away from a girl because she kissed 
him; but now he felt a great pity for 
them both. But he said nothing, He 
merely continued to listen. 

“IT think I might eventually have 
gone ahead despite this, only her act 
caused me to recall other things that 
had affected me very unpleasantly; for 
example, once when I was about to dine 
at their house, I had washed my hands 
after her and had noticed that she had 
left some of her lather on the soap; and 
again I remembered another time when 
I had seen her with a little crumb of 
cake clinging to her lip.” 

The old man paused, and now the 
priest, despite habitual charity for all, 
had in his heart a feeling of indigna- 
tion and utter scorn that he could not 
master, scorn for the man’s silly sensi- 
tiveness, and indignation that he had let 
it wreck a lovely life. Then he looked 
the man full in the face. The poor 
creature’s features wore the expression 
of one who had gone through some 
terrible ordeal. They were drawn and 
twisted and in the eyes was a palpable 
horror. Instantly the contempt and 
scorn of the priest were changed to a 
profound pity. 

“You can understand, can’t you, fa 
ther ?” he went on like some inquisitorial 
victim in the agony of the rack. “I 
had no idea it would cause me such 
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suffering just to tell you this. I have 
tried to keep it all out of my mind for 
years. Several times, after I went 
West, I determined to write to her and 
ask her to marry me; once I did write 
and mailed the letter and was nearly 
frantic until I got it stopped by the post- 
office officials. You can understand, 
can’t you?” 

The priest put his hand reassuringly 
on the other’s trembling shoulder. 

“Yes, I understand,” he replied with 
perfect truthfulness. “You have my 
great sympathy.” 

“Thank you, father. But tell me, 
did she in any way refer to me before 
she died ?” 

“Did you not say that she sent for 
you? That would show that you were 
in her thoughts.” 

“Oh, how I wish I had known before 
that she was here, that I might at least 
have done something to ease her last 
moments! Oh, I shall never get over 
my regret for it all. But it seemed 
impossible to act differently.” Tears 
came into the man’s eyes and he did 
not even trouble to brush them away; 
for the moment he had forgotten him- 
self and he let the drops trickle over 
his cheeks and fall to the dusty floor. 

Little Julius Drovsky now appeared 
in the doorway, followed by one of the 
neighborhood’s numerous undertakers. 
Seeing Father Matthews, he stopped. 

“The man wants to know who would 
pay?” Julius said. 

“T will see that everything is attended 
to,” said the priest. “You can have all 
the bills sent to me. This gentleman 
has promised to take care of everything. 
Tell your mother that includes the doc- 
tor’s bills and any arrears there may be 
in Miss Henderson’s board. You wish 
that, don’t you?” asked the priest, turn- 
ing to the old man. 

“Of course, of course. I'll be very 
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glad to pay for everything.” And he 
scribbled an address on his card and 
gave it to Father Matthews. 

The undertaker started up the stairs, 
but the priest detained him. 

“You will supply a white casket for 
the deceased,” he directed. 

“White, yes, if you say so,” said the 
undertaker, and followed the boy up- 
stairs. 

“T will sénd flowers, father,” said the 
old man after a pause. 

“Yes, yes, of course,” replied the 
priest absently, “many, many flowers.” 
He was thinking of other deaths, of 
other human beings he had seen at that 
revealing moment, and he was making 
comparisons. And he was thinking of 
marriage and its intimacies and the 
fearful coming of children into the 
world. He tried to picture these two 


living that gross, average, human, nor-- 


mal life. He could not. His faith that 
somehow all is correctly ordered was 
strengthened. 

“Well, I must go,” the other said 
finally, and then, sensing the priest’s 
mood, added. “The mystery of death is 
almost overpowering, isn’t it, father?” 

Father Matthews gravely inclined his 
head and then slowly surveyed this 
man who, during all his years, had been 
pricked and tortured by the nettle of 
life because he lacked the courage to 
grasp it firmly. 

“Yes, death is a terrible mystery, but 
it is not the greatest mystery. Life is 
all mysteries. There are the mysteries 
of the human heart. It seems to me 
that there are more mysteries in one 
single human organism than in all the- 
ology. Without trust in God and a firm 
faith, I should go mad with the mys- 
teries that surround me. Good night, 
my son. I hope you may have as radi- 
antly happy a death as that of the 
woman you loved.” 
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HERE’S Snaith, by Jove!” Here- 
ford said. 
‘ The girl under the red para- 
sol leaned over the box. 

“Point him out, Tommy. 
to meet him!” 

“Standing by the Burke box. I'll 
ask him to come up.” 

The steeplechase was being run as 
Snaith came into the Hereford box, 
and the girl under the red parasol, 
standing upon a chair and taking an un- 
mistakable interest in the race, did not 
meet him until she had seen the horse 
on which she had put more than she 
could afford win the Fernside Cup. 
Then she glanced him over to see if 
she had done well to be crazy to meet 
him, and when they walked up to the 
clubhouse together later, she shot out 
a question to him. 

“They say—you don’t play goli— 
any more—Mr. Snaith?” 

“Do they? Well, it’s true.” 

“But you won the California compe- 
tition !” 

“You're a great golfer, aren’t you, 
Miss Moore?” he asked the girl under 
the red parasol. 

“Love it! Can’t imagine giving it 
up!” 


I’m crazy 


That night in the smoking room when 
the best host on Long Island lit for her 
the kind of cigarette she ordered by 
thousands, and of which she only 
smoked an inch or two before throw- 
ing away, she said: 

“Tommy, believe me, there’s an aw- 
ful mystery about your Mr. Snaith!” 

“He’s as commonplace as a bow! of 
Scotch broth!” Hereford said. 
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“Why did he drop golf, after playing 
the world?” 

“Ask him!” 

“I did—and he turned white as 
death,” 

“Ask him over again. Here, Snaith!” 

The best host on Long Island rolled 
over to Snaith an outrageously com- 
fortable chair and took its mate himself 
with the after-dinner sigh of complete 
content which only a multimillionaire 
with a perfect digestion can achieve. 

The girl who was staying in the house 
had the third of those scandalously lux- 
urious chaiss. 

“She looks,” Snaith thought, “as if 
she had landed on a poppy bank.” 

Hereford said: 

“Cynthia thinks you are mysterious, 
old chap!” 

“Tommy, what a fiend you are!” 
breathed the girl in the red chair. 

“T think it is an awful compliment!” 
Hereford said. “Tell us why you don’t 
play golf? You'll be on the links by 
Monday, I'll bet you a hundred dol- 
lars!” 

“You lose, old man.” Snaith put out 
his hand. 

“There!” The girl in the red chair 
sat forward. “It.is mysterious.” 

“Tell us about it, Snaith, and let it 
last until midnight.” The best host on 
Long Island yawned behind his glass of 
whisky. 

“It’s a long story, I warn you peo- 
ple.” Snaith looked at his audience: 
Tommy Hereford indulgent, a bit som- 
nolent, a high ball in his hand, and a 
cigarette in his mouth; a week-end 
guest stretched out his length in the 
window seat reading; and then the girl 
who was staying in the house in the 
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-red chair, and there Snaith 
stopped as if he wished her the only 
audience. 

“J like racing nearly as well as you 
do,” he addressed the girl, “and in 
June, the year before the war, I was 
in Paris running a horse for the Grand 
Prix.” 

“How heavenly! Did he win?” 

“He did not.” Snaith laughed. “But 
that has nothing to do with golf. It was 
the reason, however, for my being in 
Europe then, and one afternoon rather 
latish I ran out to Saint-Cloud for a 
few holes of golf before dinner.” 

“Darned pretty course, that Saint- 
Cloud course!” said Hereford. “I was 
one of the founders of the club.” 

Snaith looked at him benevolently. 

“IT never saw an American who liked 
Paris who did not claim to be on the list 
of original founders of the Saint-Cloud 
Golf. It is a good little course! Noth- 
ing exciting, but nice. There was no 
one much playing that afternoon. It 
was cold and raw. I always keep clubs 
there, and as I started away from the 


first tee I saw a lady getting ready to 
drive off, and waited to see her get well 


away. She was tall, rather too tall.” 

“How tall is that?” asked the girl 
whom he wished was the only audi- 
ence. 

“But she was so perfectly set up, one 
did not mind. She had, in point of 
fact, a perfect golf figure.” Snaith 
looked at Miss Moore as if he thought 
she had as well a perfect golf figure. 
“She wore a blue-plaid skirt—a Scotch 
plaid.” 

The girl nodded. 

“I know—from MacIntyres, Sackville 
Street. They are awfully smart! You 
speak as if you were describing her 
for one of the fashion magazines.” 

“I grew to know her clothes well— 
they suited her down to the ground, 
And she wore a yellow sweater like 
mustard flowers, soft and bright in the 
dull atmosphere. She had no hat on, 


and the first thing I noticed of all was 
marvelous black hair !” 

“Oh!” said the girl whose hair was 
the color of July wheat. “Black hair!” 

“She drove off a clean drive in ex- 
cellent form and started after her ball. 
She had no caddy and no clubs but the 
one she carried. I drove a bit beyond 
her.” 

“She must have played darned good 
golf,” murmured Hereford. 

“I followed along across the first 
field—I can see her now swinging along 
in the gray mist, tall aa 

“A bit too tall,’ murmured Miss 
Moore. 

“And as I came up to her she turned 
round and # 

“You saw she was fifty years old!” 
interrupted Hereford. “J’ve followed 
‘em like that, old man. Deceptive fig- 
ures from the back!” 

“She was,” said Snaith, smiling, “wn- 
der thirty—and the most stunning 
woman I ever saw!” 

“Now we're off!” grinned Hereford. 

“She spoke to me, asked if I had 
played at Saint-Cloud often, and said 
the links were too civilized and too for- 
mal for her taste.” 

“Very poor judgment,” grunted 
Hereford. “They are quite perfect.” 

“She played her ball with her brassy 
and made a good distance. She said 
she was only practicing, and liked go- 
ing off with no caddy and one club. 
I thought it was wonderful luck to pass 
an hour with a stunning woman, and 
suggested that we play together with 
one ball. And we did.” 

“Wet your whistle, old boy—I’m stiff 
with curiosity. What the devil did she 
have to do with your giving up golf 
for the rest of your life?” 

Snaith took a drink of whisky and 
water and lit a fresh cigarette. Here 
the week-end guest rose from the win- 
dow seat where he was outstretched— 
he needed a long seat to stretch in— 
and said indolently : 
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“Before your story lights up any 
higher, I'll go help the lady of the house 
choose soft music to make it more thrill- 
ing.” 

Hereford glanced at the young man 
as he sauntered out of the room. 

“Fire ahead, Snaith,” he said shortly. 

“We crawled along, she talked a lot, 
and we only played eight or nine holes. 
_ I had to get back to Paris.” 

“Did she continue to run down my 
cotirse?” asked Hereford. “Or did she 
run down the weather ?” 

“The weather cheered up a bit as 
we played back and grew quite decent 
—and she was wild about the French 
foliage, I remember, and the landscape 
and the greenness. The fresh green- 
ness of it all seemed to impress her a lot 
for late June.” 

The girl in the red chair laughed 
softly. 

“Oh, Mr. Snaith! You don’t think 
we believe that you passed the afternoon 
talking about foliage!” 

“Of course,” said Hereford, “we saw 


the kind she was when she spoke to you 
like that.” 

“She was perfectly delightful—per- 
fectly charming!” said Snaith. “If that 


is the kind you mean. I had to get 
back to Paris and I left her there.”’ 

“Oh, come, old chap!” said Hereford 
indulgently. 

“We parted on the links on the fifth 
tee. She wanted to drive off once more, 
‘and she dismissed me in good, decided 
form. I drove back to Paris alone.” 


“Tame!” said Hereford. “Tame, 
Snaith! Perhaps you think we are too 
young to be told the truth! Miss Moore 
is a débutante, but I’m an old sinner. 
You go in the music room, Cinny, like 
a good girl, and stop that cursed phono- 
graph and perhaps Snaith will tell me 
the truth!” 

The phonograph was playing with dis- 
cretion, now and then, softly and rather 
intermittently; there were long waits 


between the numbers. But the girl in 
the big red chair had no thought of 
moving. With her elbows on her knees, 
her chin in her palms, she looked di- 
rectly at the story-teller out of honest 
gray eyes, and she spoke directly to the 
host. 

“Be good, Tommy! It’s only the be- 
ginning. There’s a great deal more to- 
come,” 

Snaith seemed to be reading a line of 
Persian letters on the rug at his feet, 
Suddenly he glanced up at the girl and 
said, as a boy might say who did not 
want to go on: 

“T'll leave it here—that’s enough!” 

Hereford had meantime risen and 
started toward the music room. He got 
as far as the door and then came back 
slowly. The lady of the house and the 
week-end guest were playing “Butter- 
fly.” He fell back in his chair. 

“Get along, Snaith,” he said shortly. 
“T admit we’ve been rotten to inter- 
rupt you. But we'll be good!” 

And the girl: 

“Do go on if you can. Of course you 
saw her again?” 

“Yes,” said Snaith. “Of course I 
did.” 
Hereford mixed another high ball. 
“Commonplace as it sounds, I 
couldn’t get her out of my mind. I did 
not play golf for some time—the war 
broke out and I was officer of liaison, 
and it was Christmas of next year when 
I had a leave and I ran down for eight 

days to the Pyrenees.” 

“Did you go to Pau?” exclaimed the 
girl. 

Ves.” 

“Dear little Pau!” she said. “And 
that amusing golf course with the river 
just crying for balls and people fishing 
and so cross when they get hit! And 
mothers wheeling baby carriages 
about !” 

“Gay old course it sounds!” said 
Hereford. “I did mot lay it out, 
Snaith !” 
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“Oh! It’s rustic,” said Snaith, “but 
the Pyrenees are a fine edging and 
background. And the club is first rate. 
Bully cook—fresh brook trout and you 
lunch out under the trees in December. 
I had been lunching there by myself 
and Adéle, a typical Frenchwoman, had 
been looking after me like a mother. 
I was crazy to get on the links and for- 
get the war! It was great to be free 
with my clubs. The winter before I 
had played the competition there and 
I loved the course. I played this after- 
noon a few holes before I thought about 
the last time I had played at Saint- 
Cloud.” 

Here the girl in the red chair, who 
was a perfect listener, nevertheless in- 
terrupted : 

“But, Mr. Snaith, you had not seen 
her again between ?” 

“No—but I had thought about her,” 
said Snaith. “And all of a sudden I 
thought about her then in her yellow 
sweater and Scotch-plaid skirt and I 
looked over the third hole, and there 
she was standing near the willow wait- 
ing for me. She waved her hand high 
in the air. I went over to her immedi- 
ately, and she was even more lovely 
than I remembered her to be.” 

“You had been remembering her a 
lot, hadn’t you?” said the girl softly. 

“One couldn’t help it. She was the 
kind one did not forget when one had 
once seen her.” 

“T understand,” said the girl. 

“Gad, Snaith!” Hereford leaned for- 
ward. “You begin to give me a creepy 
feeling.” 

“Who was she, Mr. Snaith?” asked 
the practical girl in her not-to-be-de- 
nied voice. “You did not tell us who 
she was the last time.” 

“I did not know. I almost immedi- 
wd told her my name at Saint-Cloud, 

“I think she belonged to the secret 
service,” said Hereford. 

“Don’t mind hith,” said the girl softly. 
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“The Herefords make light of every- 
thing.” 

Snaith smoked a few moments, then 
he said: 

“Of course I tried to find out who 
she was, as you can imagine. I was far 
more curious than you two are. We 
were playing down by the river when 
she said just for fun: ‘If you like, 
you can call me Gloria.’ ” 

“Cheero! Now we are getting on!” 
Hereford was sitting up. 

“As I spoke to her, my caddy, an 
old, eccentric duffer a little under a 
hundred years old or thereabouts, looked 
at me as if he thought that there was 
something queer about me—and he 
turned his back and sat down on. the 
grass and simply gave me up!” 

“Who the deuce was she, Snaith?” 
wondered Hereford. “I bet she was a 
German spy!” 

“You can’t torment a woman who 
wants to remain incognito. As we were 
walking back, I thought she looked tired 
and pale, and a little wind was blowing 
and blew up her black hair. I saw un- 
der her left temple an ugly black bruise. 
She said that she would like to have tea 
with me under the trees and that it 
would be ‘splendido!’ Then I planted 
her naturally—I knew she was Italian! 
But she wouldn’t confess it or deny it. 
She promised to tell me at tea under 
the trees.” Snaith now looked first at 
Hereford, then at the quiet girl. “I 
don’t mind telling you that I began to 
have no other thought but of her.” 

The eyelids of the girl opposite him 
quivered. She murmured: 

“She must have been wonderful— 
perfectly wonderful!” 

“She was the most fascinating woman 
I ever saw! A man forgot everything 
but herself.” 

“Gad!” said Hereford. “What did 
you do with her, Snaith? We see what 
she has done with you!” 

“When we came back to the club I 
told Adéle to serve us a good tea under 
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the trees, with all the luxuries avail- 
able in wartime, and I waited for 
Gloria, who went upstairs to change her 
golf boots. She gave me plenty of time 
to think about her. She stayed away so 
long that at last I began to wonder what 
was the matter and asked Adéle to go 
up and see if she were ill. 

“Adéle came back and said there was 
no one upstairs at all in any of the 
rooms or, in fact, in the clubhouse; 
every one was on the links. Should she 
serve the tea? I said certainly not until 
the lady I was waiting for turned up. 
Adéle asked me if she was a member 
of the club and some one she knew. 

“I told her that it was the lady in the 
yellow sweater and plaid skirt with 
whom I had been out on the links all 
the afternoon, and that I was waiting 
for the lady for whom I had ordered 
tea. Although I fought alongside of 
the French for years I didn’t realize 
until then how keen and practical they 
are until I saw Adéle’s cool, reasonable 
eyes upon me. She said: ‘But there 
was no one with monsieur when he or- 
dered tea for two. Monsieur was quite 
alone.” 

The phonograph had ceased for the 
last quarter of an hour, as if the play- 
ers had realized the appropriateness of 
silence for this part of Snaith’s story. 
Now, as if she, too, had been listening 
to an absorbing story beyond there in 
the music room and was reluctant to 
leave the spell behind her, Mrs. Tommy 
Hereford appeared in the doorway. 

“It’s nearly one, Tommy, and I am 
going on up.” 

Only the best host on Long Island 
and the girl who was staying in the 
house were there, for Snaith had left 
abruptly after his last words. 

The lady of the house looked from 
Hereford to Miss Moore. 

“But—Henry Snaith? 
here with you all?” 

The girl, who came to Mrs. Here- 
ford, put her arm around her waist. 


Wasn’t he 
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“He has been telling us the most won 
derful story, but——” Then she lows 
ered her voice. “Do you think he jg 
quite well, Helen? Has he been gassed, 
shell-shocked, or anything over there?” 

Hereford, who had been looking at- 
tentively at his wife, said: ’ 

“Snaith is as solid as a rock—as com- 
pletely on his feet as a grand piano! 
What did you do with Ramsay, Nell?” 

“Oh, I sent him to bed long ago,” 
said the lady of the house coolly, but 
she looked not at her husband, but at 
Miss Moore, who was fully half a head 
taller than she. 

“You have been playing off those 
funeral chants by yourself, Nell—all 
alone ?” 

“Quite alone!’ said Mrs. Hereford, 
still not meeting her husband’s eyes. 

“Ah!” breathed Cynthia Moore, 
“Ouite alone! You make me think of 
Mr. Snaith’s story!” 


“Now, Mr. Snaith!” 
Henry Snaith was sitting just below 
,her on the last step of the three white 
ones which lead down to the sunken 
pool. Back of Miss Moore a fringe of 
bay and a cluster of dwarf cedars hid 
the upper garden, conventional, mod- 
ern, without tradition, nevertheless 
with decidedly a piquant originality. 
The Hereford formal garden had real 
beauty. Here Miss Moore came when 
she wanted to be either alone or to talk 
with some special person. 
“Now, Mr. Shaith!” 
“Have you ever played on the Roman 
golf course, Miss Moore?” 


She had several times—in April, when . 


the wild flowers masked the balls. She 
loved the red color of the earth, almost 
like blood, and she thought the line of 
the old Aqueduct marking the Roman 
Campagna was too fascinating for 
words. 

“It’s good sport to play there,” said 
Snaith. ‘With the brooks and bridges, 
the ups and downs, the marshes, and 
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the high grass! And you lose an awful 
lot of balls, because those half-naked 
boys they have there for caddies are 
only picturesque!” Snaith watched her 
from where she sat. “Gloria told me 
about it at Pau. Raved-about it as only 
a person raves about his own country. 
I'd never been in Rome, curiously 
enough, and Gloria made me promise_ber 
in Pau I’d go to Italy in March and 
play her on the Roman links. 

“She said she’d meet me March first, 
it was the best time. I would have 
promised her anything that day in Pau.” 

Here Snaith stared intently at the 
deep pool inside its white rim; it was 
like a circle of emerald set in snow. 

“After Pau,” said Snaith in a low 
tone, “she had become something I 
wanted mentally to avoid.” 

He looked at Miss Moore as if he 
did not want to avoid her in the least. 

“I had come through the war with- 
out a scratch and I had no intention of 

becoming a victim of hallucination.” 

“Of course not,” breathed the girl. 
“Of course you wouldn’t be.” 

“T cut out Saint-Cloud and Pau and 
wouldn't let myself think of it. At 
first she tried to possess my mind, but 
I wouldn’t let her. I found I couldn’t 
think of her as of a woman’— 
Snaith looked steadily at the red flesh- 
and-blood girl—“as of a woman whom 
I wanted to take in my arms, and when 
I was sent to Italy on a mission in the 
spring you'll hardly believe me when I 
tell you that I found myself booked to 
play golf with two Italian friends of 
mine and out at the golf club before 
I remembered that it was just where I 
had promised to be in March! 

“I was late and the Reanos were al- 
ready playing and they had left word 
that they would meet me on the links 
when I came along. I took the clubs 
which the Reanos had left for me with 
the woman in charge and stopped to 
drink a glass of the famous spring wa- 
ter ‘acqua santa.’ Just as I took the 
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glass in my hand, I looked up, and on 
the white wall by the little staircase I 
saw a big calendar with the day of the 
month, big and black, staring at me: 
March first. 

“IT would have put up my clubs and 
gone back to Rome if I had not been 
absolutely determined to see it out and 
settle it then and there with my own 
brain.” 

“I like you for it,” said the per- 
fectly practical, everyday girl. “You 
simply had to do it and I understand. 
How did you feel starting off?” 

“Fine! Full of pep and not a bit 
nervous! I started off with the caddy 
and I played off all right and did not 
see the Reanos anywhere.” 

Snaith stopped to smoke a few sec- 
onds and the girl who loved the game 
of golf better than anything except a 
few special human beings, asked: 

“TI dare say you made the first hole 


_in two drives. Didn’t you? And when 


did you see her, Mr. Snaith?” 
helped him. 

“Down by the first brook—in the cen- 
ter of the little bridge, waiting. I 
played off the hill too near the fence— 
a rotten drive! Lost my ball in the 
grass—dropped another on the field, and 
played for the green and right into the 
brook. I was not steady as a rock, I 
can assure you! But I determined I 
would not speak to her or seem to be 
conscious of her at all. I left the caddy 
to fish the ball from the brook and 
went to the bridge, without making a 
sign of recognition. She stood there 
directly in the middle, smiling sadly at 
me, I thought, as if she were hurt at 
my not speaking to her. And she was 
awfully pale. She didn’t move an inch, 
and I began to cross the bridge.” 

“You had cool nerve!” breathed the 
girl on the upper step. 

“No, I didn’t have nerve at all!” said 
Snaith. “J couldn’t cross the bridge! 
When I saw she didn’t stir I turned tail 
and jumped the stream! The Reanos’ 
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the Reanos were waiting for me and 
would meet me at the fifth hole. Gloria 
turned round on the bridge and came 
slowly along after me, swinging her 
club. She was absolutely real, abso- 
lutely! She seemed perfectly alive— 
and yet outrageously not! As I drove 
off from the third tee, Gloria sat down 
on the bank behind me and watched me 
drive off, holding her brassy across her 
knees.” 

“She didn’t speak to you?” 

“No. She followed me across the 
fields, but I got hold of myself and 
made an iron shot from the last brook 
to the green. I heard her laugh behind 
me and she said aloud: ‘Tremendo!’” 

“You certainly have got cool nerve, 
Mr. Saaith!” said the girl. 

Snaith shook his head. 

“If she had walked in front of me 
I couldn’t have gone on! From fhe tee 
above the fifth hole I saw the Reanos 


\down on the green waiting, and they 


waved up at me. 

“You get to the fifth hole in one shot 
—a mashie shot. From the tee to the 
green you escape the brook. I teed my 
ball myself, and as I raised up, there 
she was, and so close to me I could 
almost feel her breath on my face.” 

The girl with the true golfer’s spirit 
asked : 

“Could you drive off?” 

“Yes!” said Snaith, “I did—but 
from the tee to the green. I must have 
run like a steer—I don’t know how I 
ever got there. She was floating by 
my side like a breeze, and just before 
I got to the Reanos I stopped short to 


challenge her.” 


“Did she look at you?” 

“No. She was then at the edge of 
the green near the fifth hole, and she 
stood looking at the tee from which 
I had just driven off and seemed to 
be watching some one drive off. As 
she stood like that she was real as you 
are, wonderfully alive, and on fire with 


Ainslee’s 
caddy met me on the other side and said 


the pleasure of life. She stood, her fags 
lifted up, her eyes fixed on the fifth 
tee. I couldn’t stir; I stood like a stone. 
The Reanos were calling me to come 
along and putt in, but I couldn’t move! 
All of a sudden there came the sound of 
a terrible sickening blow, a_ horrible 
thud, and Gloria gave a short cry and 
I saw her fall. I heard the cry, and 
I looked. There was nothing there but 
the green, and my ball within an inch 
of the hole! The Reanos were coming 
forward laughing and asking me what 
was the matter with me.” 

Snaith stopped and the girl put her 
hand lightly on his arm, 

“You needn’t mind confessing that 
you felt queer. Anybody would!” 

“We all sat down on the bank,” said 
Snaith, “and the Countess Reano said: 

“*Funny you should feel seedy just at 
the fifth hole! My husband and I were 
talking of poor, dear Gloria as you were 
coming along across the field.’” 

Now Snaith turned round to the girl. 
It seemed as if something weird and 
strange and sickening had slipped from 
him and away forever in her presence. 

“Four years ago on the first of 
March,” Snaith said, “Princess Gloria 
Sarazano, the fastest of that gay Roman 
set—you know it—had planned to run 
off with her lover. She was leaving 
behind her her husband and three little 
children. She and Del Monte were 
great golfers and played all the time 
together. But—something was against 
her luck and her passion, for as she 
was standing at the fifth hole, looking 
up at Del Monte, he drove off a smash- 
ing ball and it struck her full in the 
temple and she fell, instantly killed.” 

Snaith made a gesture and rose, 
throwing away his cigarette. 

“That’s the story as it stands,” he 
said. “I give you no explanation—l 
never could find any.” 

‘Did you tell the Reanos?” asked the 
girl. 

“Not a word.” 
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“J think you were wise,” said the 

ctical Miss Moore. 

“But I was all in—I don’t mind con- 
fessing it—for several days, and I’ve 
never been on a links since. I know 
I look an awful coward, but I have 
never been able to take a club in my 
hand.” 

They heard the sound of voices com- 
ing from the house. The week-end 
guest and the lady of the house were 
both wandering down to the sunken 
pool in the little formal garden. 

Miss Moore rose. 


“I am not a Roman princess,” she 
said, smiling, “and I don’t happen to 
have a plaid skirt and a mustard-yellow 
sweater, but I play a little golf and T 
am crazy about it, and I want you to 
play with me on the links now.” 

Henry Snaith had not been gassed 
or shell-shocked, and his nerves were 
not broken down; he only needed an 
attractive woman to tell him what to 
do. He didn’t hesitate. 

“Righto!” he said. “There comes 
the lady of the house. We'll ask her 
if we can have the car.” 
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OUT OF THE DEPTHS 


HE sings,” the wise men gravely said, 
“In fine and splendid fashion, 

But in his voice there is no thrill 
Of life’s deep pain and passion; 

His notes are glad as bird notes are, 
But lack the splendor tragic 

That time and love and pain will give 
With grim and mighty magic.” 


“His heart has not been racked,” they said, 
“With suffering and sorrow. 

Ah, well, these teachers shall be his 
Upon some gray to-morrow; 

And then—his song shall plumb the deeps 
Of every human spirit, 

The very heart and soul of those 
Who sit, enthralled, to hear it.” 


Lo, even as they prophesied, 
Wise in their generation, 
The singer knew the tortures of 
The vale of desolation; 
But out of his Gethsemane 
Came no new glory winging; 
When life had taught its truth to him 
He had no heart for singing! 
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WHISTLER’S “Nocturne” in 
grays, the scene before us might 
have been, when we turned our 

backs upon the garish camp fire and 
looked out from our cliff down upon the 
clear, silken gray expanse of the little 
lake set in the opaque, woolen gray of 
the blurred shore, upward to a flat gray 
sky with the merest beginning of an 
August moon above a pine tree. The 
far-off scream of a loon, echoing, then 
dying out, was even a part of the gray- 
ness and the silence and the sadness of 
the night. 

“This place is haunted,” spoke Na- 
than Hale abruptly, tossing away the 
Cigarette which he had just lit. 
“Haunted—by a chap I knew. You 
were wrong, Breck,” he continued 
slowly to me, “when you wagered no 
white man—before us—had camped on 
this exact spot since the beginning of 
time. / was here, eight years ago this 
August, with a friend. He knew this 
lake—loved all this neck of Canada— 
and brought me. We used to lie here 
evenings on this same old ridge, in the 
firelight—smoking, the two of us, not 
‘talking. Our tent stood up there, too,” 
he added with a nod toward the pale 
patch which was white canvas. “He'd 
dive from the edge, a straight, clean 
dive, and go plowing across the lake to- 
ward the rising sun—a white porpoise, 
whistling. A splendid—ghost !” 
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He was speaking to himself more than 
to us, in the snatches of a man intent 
upon old landmarks, revealing a serious- 
ness which was foreign to the Nathan 
Hale we knew, a good fellow, who fitted 
into Freddy’s dinner parties, looked the 
finished thoroughbred he was—as per- 
fect a product of his age as was the 
Apollo Adonis of that other age—talked 
easily and well, and possessed an amaz- 
ing instinct for doing the right thing 
in the social world, a special gift of the 
gods to be accounted for, wholly, neither 
by birth into the Hale family, nor by 
education in that bluest-blooded fra- 
ternity of his university with its crested 
silver dating back to prehistoric times, 

“Y’mean to say you've been here be- 
fore, Nat Hale?” demanded Freddy, my 
wife, bringing him back to facts. “Well, 
I call you a fraud, I do! Why——” 
When Freddy said “why” in that tone, I 
knew it was to be a third degree, so I 
settled myself more comfortably and 
waited. 

“Dead illusions aren’t pleasant,” re- 
plied Nat. “You bury ’em cold and take 
the long way ‘round the cemetery after- 
ward. I never told any one.” 

Cannily, Freddy held her peace in 
the silence which followed, giving him 
a long rope. He considered our little 
group of three huddled intimately to- 
gether, his eyes lingering upon Chase 
Sutherland, the girl for whom Freddy 
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and I formed the necessary, prosaic with his chest bared. Sappy—but 1 
background of official chaperons. I’vé™ used to picture him standing naked with 


decided, since, that he chose us, from 
the other married couples, as least ob- 
jectionable because we were still moder- 
ately absorbed in each other, and be- 
cause Freddy is a game little thing, the 
sort who expects to paddle and swing 
her own pack. However that may be, 
with his eyes on Chase Sutherland’s 
face, touched up for a moment by the 
flare from a bit of dry bark, he began 
the story. 

“Queer sort of chap, he was—a 
prince in his way. A great, blond, 
bronzed giant, a powerful, silent person, 
with a body like—like a sun god. The 
mystery of him worked in your imagina- 
tion like yeast. He admitted German 


blood, but beyond that not a fellow at 
the university knew a single fact about 
him. Even later, when he tolerated me, 
alone from all the others, on those long, 
silent walks, he told me nothing. But 
the mystery of him was the least part 
of it. He had a strong physical appeal 


—magnetism, if you like. 
a rare, flashing smile which you 
couldn’t forget. There was nothing 
stolid in his silence; he gave you, some- 
how, a feeling of his keen joy in life, 
his awareness to the things around him. 

“He had a passion for the open which 
was instinctive—nothing of the culti- 
vated, the nature-study attitude in it. 
He had inherited it, as surely as a 
pointer inherits a nose for game, from 
barbaric ancestors who had prowled 
northern forests in Roman days, or 
perhaps from viking chaps who'd 
plowed the seas with a snoring wind. 
Just once I saw him in a dress suit.” 

Nat paused to light a cigarette, while 
Freddy screwed her chin into a tender 
spot in my shoulder. 

“It was perfect, of course—a man 
with a body like that. But it was as in- 
congruous on him as it would have 
been on—an Indian chief. He was 
superb in old corduroy hunting clothes, 


And he had 


just a leopard skin belted about him, 
He was primitive in the way he took to 
the woods, the way he’d throw up his 
head and sniff the air, the noiseless way 
he’d eel that great frame of his through 
the underbrush. But he hadn’t inher- 
ited the killing instinct—he never cared 
for shooting.” 

A chill, gray little breeze had sprung 
up. Nat stopped to shove another log 
on to the fire, and to move closer to 
Chase, who allowed him to pull a 
steamer rug over her. 

“Rock’s hard,” stated Freddy baldly, 
“If you're not using both those cush- 
ions, Breck ” I handed one over. 
“Well?” she prompted, again amiable, 

“He had another odd power,” con- 
tinued Nat after a long moment, “on a 
par with the swift intuition which made 
him feel a deer a mile off. Sometimes, 
after an hour’s silence, he’d hit my 
thoughts square with a casual remark or 
the mention of a name. Startling, it 
was, as if he were a highly sensitized 
psychic barometer. Once, when he 
slept by me, I tossed for hours, my 
nerves strung taut, as stark awake as 
if I'd drunk a quart of black coffee. 
‘You haven't slept,’ he stated toward 
morning. ‘I’ve kept you awake.’ 

“I denied it, and said: ‘You haven’t 
spoken a word!’ That was all I could 
get out of him. But in five minutes, I 
was fathoms deep in sleep.” 

“You mean ” questioned Chase, 
who was always the quiet one in the 
party. 

“He could force you to do things 
with his mind,” explained Nat seriously, 
“You'd understand, if you knew him. 

“In his quiet way he went in for 
athletics—everything—crew, _ baseball, 
football, basketball. I could tell you 
tales! He was glorious, simply wiped 
the slate clean. Even the papers took 
him up and there were feature write- 
ups. It was inevitable that he should 
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become a hero there at the university. 
His quick responsiveness to life and to 
you, among all the others, conveyed by 
just a comradely glance of his seeing, 
blue eyes, was the surface ripple to im- 
penetrable depths of silence. He 
seemed older than the rest of us; there 
was a reserve power of something be- 
hind that insight, something big and 
splendid, you felt. The fellows all rec- 
ognized it, though they weren’t given to 
analyzing. They worshiped him, but 
they kept away. 

“Once, at a banquet, after a big foot- 
ball game that we'd lost, the last of the 
games he was ever to play in, he gave a 
toast. He tossed back his hair, looked 
down the long table, waited as if grop- 
ing for words, then raised his glass and 
flung out with a smile: “To those whop- 
ping good sports who miss out—and 
face the music! The fellows who lose 


and grin!’ There was that in his voice 
which made it more than a college toast 
to a bunch of college athletes, which 
made you wonder about his past. We 


remembered that toast afterward, when 
even the few of us—who’d stood pat in 
our faith in him—to that point—weak- 
ened.” 

Nat laughed shortly at the emotion 
which was husking his voice. 

“Oh, I was one of the fool satellites 
—worse than the others,” he admitted 
almost bitterly. Nat, who would have 
made such a good little modern hero 
himself, who doubtless had his own lit- 
tle group of incense burners, underclass- 
men, who envied him his manner in a 
hotel dining room, who bought their silk 
shirts and ties where he did! 

“Then there was the girl,” resumed 
Nat. 

Freddy wriggled cioser, and Chase 
shivered next to me. I got up, rheu- 
matically, to kick more wood on to the 
fire. It was growing colder. 

“He was dead silent about her; she 
belonged to the deep places in him. 
None of us ever saw her, though one of 


the fellows glimpsed her photograph jm 
his room. But it was generally knows 
he was engaged to her.” Nat brushed 
away the cigarette ash which had 
dropped on Chase’s lap, and sat smok- 
ing. 

“How a girl could have loved him and 
stuck to him through thick and thin!” 
he exclaimed at length. “He had a sort 
of ruthless kindness with women—mas- 
terfulness is the word, I suppose. You 
could imagine him picking his woman, 
taking her bodily in those gentle, Zeus 
arms of his to his wilderness, breaking 
down her resistance until she would 
have given her soul to him if he’d asked 
for it. Just once he spoke of her to 
me.” Nat’s voice was low. “We'd 
been lying here, looking at the stars for 
hours. He laid down his pipe—he never 
smoked cigarettes. ‘I'll bring her here 
—next year,’ was what he said. And 
then, ‘Natural feelings we’re ashamed 
of in houses—and churches—arg right 
out here, in God’s country.’. He was si- 
lent for a long time; then, with a sud- 
den movement, he turned over and 
buried his face in his arms and lay there 
tense. I kept thinking of the ‘Ave 
Maria’ from ‘Don Juan.’ Remember? 

‘Ave Maria! ‘tis the hour of prayer! 
Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of love!’ 
Silly, because it didn’t fit. 

“Well, we all enlisted with the war 
and then stayed on waiting for orders, 
He—couldn’t pass his physical exam. I 
remember the way he told me: ‘Turned 
down! Heart! Me! Hell! He 
laughed bitterly, and I almost laughed 
with him—that they should reject a 
Titan as physically unfit. That was the 
only time I ever saw him bitter. He 
spent two perfect spring days shut in his 
room. He was sincere, I’d swear to it. 
I never believed he tried to dodge the 
war. But what a fighter he would have 
made—for a cause!” 

In the pause, I decided definitely that 
I hadn’t explored Nat sufficiently when 
I'd catalogued him as a perfectly good 
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chap who’d come home with his croix de 

guerre, jumped into a hot tub to wash 

off the war grime—and the memories— 
of two years, donned ‘evening clothes, 

and gone to dinner and the theater. I’d 

talk Nat over with Freddy later. 

“You may remember the ugly story 
about Ernsberger, who was arrested as 
a spy,” Nat went on in matter-of-fact 
tones. “This chap was implicated. 
Everything pointed against him, but 
they had no definite proof. The affair 
was hushed up. He simply disappeared. 
That’s all. Not much of a story. I 
never, for a minute, believed the Ger- 
man-spy stuff about him, but you 
couldn’t go on seeing the hero in a man 
who'd run from things. He toppled— 
not because he’d lost out, but becatise 
he’d failed to grin.” 

“And the girl?” questioned Freddy. 

“She threw him over.” 

A log fell with a little crash and sput- 
ter of sparks. 

“How do you know—she threw him 
over?” asked Chase. 

“General gossip,” he answered briefly. 

s“T’'ve been curious, always, to see the 
girl who would throw Kasper Nagel 
over.” The name slipped from him un- 
noticed, 

“Rats!” remarked my wife, who'd 
been still too long and who probably 
resented the spell Nat had cast over us. 

“What girl’d want to marry a spy?” 
Freddy, who never indulges in fancies 
or figures of speech, has a “stuff-and- 
nonsense” way of sticking pins into 
other people’s beautiful dirigibles and 
watching them fall back to earth. 

“And you’ve never—heard from 
him?” questioned Chase, shading her 
face from the fire. 

“No. I’ve a hunch he’s dead. One 
of those radiant, Rupert Brooke chaps, 
he was,” finished Nat inconsistently, 
“doomed from the beginning.” 

Talk petered out. Nat, flat on his 
back, one arm flung upward as a head 
rest, seemed even to have forgotten the 
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girl. The wind had risen and was slap- 
ping waves against the rocks down be- 
low. “If we'd only brought pop corm 
or something cheerful,” shivered 
Freddy. ‘“Where’s your flash light, 
Breck? I’m frozen.” She rose abruptly 
and made the first move toward eider- 
down sleeping bags. 

The bare events of the day that fol- 
lowed, when I recall them now, seem as 
preposterous, as coincidental, as the 
scenes of a cinema melodrama, It is 


the unreality of the setting which lends* 


to them plausibility—though I’ve no in- 
tention of being paradoxical. The as- 
pect of the place which persists with 
me is its grayness. 

Doubtless, in the course of a year, im 
that particular region of Canada, there 
are fifty white days and fifty more blue- 
and-gold days to a single gray day; per- 
haps we struck the one gray week in 
months. But it was perseveringly gray. 
There was grayness in every shade and 
every form: slate-gray, pearl, dove, and 
blue-gray ; gray moss, brittle and harsh 
to the touch; gray-green pines with 
gray-black trunks; curling, silver-gray 
mists; and gleaming, thread-gray rain. 
As the magic-lantern slides of the situa- 
tion flashed out, shifting rapidly, I re- 
mained subconsciously aware of a gray- 
sheeted background, always present. 

The lurid pictures were improbable, 
impossible, I grant you. One doesn’t 
take a biological slide of a bleeding 
heart, a geological scene of an old glacial 
field, a psychological photograph of a 
nebulous, wandering soul, throw in a 
few modern human beings, juggle the 
whole, sort, with an eye to the climax, 
and then serve up the result in the form 
of adrama. Still, in a blurred and neu- 
tral setting, anything might happen. In 
a haunted place, we expect the incred- 
ible—it simmers down to about that. 

Perhaps you'll agree with Freddy, 
though. When I’ve struggled for words 
to express this feeling to her, she’s sim- 
ply said: “Piffle! It just happened; 
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that’s all there is to it.” There may be 
something in Freddy’s platform; why 
bother about artistic justifications for 
life? 

Nat, immaculate, but not too immacu- 
late, in a rough suit which melted into 
the landscape, a soft shirt, and trim put- 
tees, was the only really lively member 
of the party at the breakfast of singed 
toast and muddy coffee the following 
morning. Freddy, I remember, was 
pessimistic about a lost toothbrush. “I 
slipped—those rocks are slimy—and it 
fell into the lake,” she repeated for the 
third time. “I can’t stay without a 
toothbrush.” 

“Lake of mists,” murmured the girl, 
considering, through half-closed eyes, 
the mist trailing the lake and rising in 
wisps about the pine trees on the oppo- 
site shore. 

Pretty, yes, but something more, 
Chase Sutherland was, as she sat look- 
ing out with her hands drooping in her 
lap. She was a reversion to the English 
gentlewoman in spite of two centuries 
of transplanting, in spite of the fact 
that she’d probably never seen England. 
She was English in her coloring, the 
clear, fresh rose of her skin and the 
chestnut of her hair. English, too, in 
her straight build; you could glimpse 
Lady Sutherlands before her, swinging 
along English lanes in rough tweeds, or 
sweeping past on horseback in scarlet 
hunting jackets. And she was English 
in her reticence. “Leads a quiet life— 
place run down—family exchequer low 
and dwindling, is the way | dope it out,” 
Freddy, who’s irresponsible as a street 
urchin about the English language, had 
announced after a talk with Chase. 
“The girl’s retired life may have ac- 
counted for a dreaming quality, an 
apartness. Nat, now, notwithstanding 
the Hale coat of arms and the Hale 
-heirlooms, is just plain American with 
his bank account and his cars and 
clubs,” I had decided, when the latter 
exclaimed : 
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“Let’s hike! Pack a lunch and gg 
into the woods!” 

“Chase, you're fagged,” accused 
Freddy, switching suddenly in her ir- 
relevant way. “Sleep?” 

“Some. I—I dreamed.” 

“Same here,” said Nat cheerfully, 

“It wasn’t a dream,” she contradicted 
herself, a single furrow showing in her 
forehead. “Something woke me sud- 
denly—some one calling. I think it was 
a ” She stopped short. 

“Breck, were you walking in your 
sleep again?” demanded Freddy of me, 

“Tt was no one here,” Chase assured 
her. “I’m afraid you wouldn’t under- 
stand. It's just a—a sort of pact I 
made with—some one.” She hesitated. 
“We were to think of each other nights 
at a certain time.” 

We must have looked blank. 

“Last night there was something in 
the way,” she explained. “Sometimes 
it’s very clear. Once it was night, with 
snow everywhere. He was standing in 
an open door with orange light behind 
him, and there was something in a heap 
at his feet. Just—a cousin, he is,” she 
interjected, catching Nat’s expression. 
“He carried her in—a woman—and her 
face was dark next to his when he 
stooped over her. He looked up at me 
steadily for a long minute—he always 
does just at the end. I think he mar- 
ried her.” She shuddered convulsively. 
“There was something—repulsive about 
her.” 

“Just a dream, I suppose,” said I. 

“No. Oh, no. It’s the second after 
I awake always.” 

“But you don’t believe 
you asked him?” questioned Nat. 

“No, I can’t verify them,” she ex- 
plained patiently, “because I’ve lost 
touch with him. But I know.” 

Nat pondered it. 

“You had probably been thinking of 
your cousin,” was his scientific conclu- 
sion. 
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“And the snow—it was winter!” 
“It was snowing in; my bed was a 
snowdrift,” she admitted. 

“There, you see!” exclaimed Nat, tri- 
umphant. 

“There have been cases, any number 
of cases,” I said thoughtfully. “I could 
tell you 

“That old grandfather Breckenridge 
story! I won't hear it again!” cut in 
Freddy, irritated by the trend of the 
conversation and taking it out on me. 

“But my dear Frederica, it’s a scien- 
tific fact-——” I began. 

“Bother!” she ejaculated, burning her 
fingers in an attempt to fish the coffee 
spoons from a pail of scalding water. 

“Let me,” offered Nat, and he deftly 
poured off the water and dumped the 
spoons into a tin. 

“Why did we come, Breck?” Freddy 
asked abruptly, when we were left alone 
for a few minutes. “The place is get- 
ting on my nerves.” That was an ad- 
mission from Freddy. “Anyway, the 
butter’s runny and we’re almost out of 
bread, and I’m utterly sick of fish,” she 
hastened to add. “If he’s going to get 
engaged to her, why doesn’t he hurry? 
Then we could go up to the Adirondack 
camp, just us———” 

“Breck, you’re hurting my nose, and 
they'll see,” she sputtered against my 
coat. 

But there was no danger. They stood 
before the tent, and Nat was holding a 
mirror for the girl, who was going 
through unhurried motions of adjust- 
ing a hair net. He was laughing, teas- 
ing her, as she leaned toward him, in* 
tent upon her reflection. Then he let 
the mirror slip through his fingers, 
caught her, and kissed her. It was one 
of those pretty little tableaux, timed ex- 
actly, with just the right pauses. As a 
musical comedy hero, Nat would have 
been clever in the love scenes. But she 
simply pushed him away, and stooped, 
much concerned, to pick up the pieces of 
the mirror. 


It must have been nearing noon, al- 
though there was no sun, when we 
struck the trail, Relieved to be clear 
of the underbrush, we'd followed the 
path for some distance, having con- 
cluded, from the tracks, that it was 
merely a deer-run. 

“By George, it’s blazed!” announced 
Nat as I came up to him. And sure 
enough, as we looked back along our 
course, we found a notched tree about 
every fifty yards. We speculated, Nat 
assuring us that there wasn’t a lumber 
camp in this region, nothing human 
short of the Indian reservation somé 
thirty miles south. Thrilling to the ad- 
venture, we stopped for lunch and then 
pushed on. “Probably a dirty Indian 
who’s cut loose from the others,” Nat 
chuckled. 

“But we'll see,” was Freddy’s prae- 
tical and feminine retort, and even 
Chase insisted. 

Freddy and I forged ahead and came 
to the clearing first, a log shanty beyond 
a stretch of red clay. A mud-colored 
mongrel with a long-nosed head which 
suggested the collie came whining from 
the door to meet us and to plead for 
something with his brown eyes. We 


rapped on the half-open door, waited, . 


then pushed in after the dog. 

It was hot and so dusky that I could 
see nothing at first. Then I became 
conscious of a man moving restlessly in 
the bunk in the corner. Fever-flushed, 
delirious, he was, I discovered as I 
stepped closer. A chesty, middle-aged 
man, he looked, his straw-colored beard 
and hair crisped and coarsened by ex- 
posure to the sun. The muscular arm 
flung out against the blanket reminded 
me in its warm copper color of the 
sleek, sun-burnished bodies of some boys 
I'd seen swimming once. The fellow 
hadn’t been indoors long. He began to 
speak with rapid incoherence: 

“Planted lettuce and sweet peas— 
nothing grows—too damned hot!” I 
caught. 
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Then to the dog that was lapping his 
hand: 


“Something cool, Shep—mint juleps ° 


with ice 

“A white throat—that’s the test. 
God has a white throat.” 

Freddy and [looked at each other. 

“Here they are,” came Nat’s voice, 
and we turned to see Nat and the girl 
standing just inside the door. 

“Curtain fell—padded, it was—and it 
was only the prologue,” spoke the man 
distinctly, turning his face toward us. 
Nat stepped forward sharply and scru- 
tinized him. 

“By the good Lord! 
Nagel!” he gasped. 

But the man was staring past Nat, his 
eyes clearing and concentrating upon 
something beyond. His words, when 
they came, were lucid. “Don’t go yet, 
Chase!” 

She brushed past us and stood beside 
him. 

He lay quite still. 

“You're not real,” he told himself. 

“We're both real,” she choked. 

“If you were real, you’d touch me.” 

She put out her hand and just 
touched, with the tips of her fingers, his 
bare arm. Then, with a swift move- 
ment of abandon, she stooped and kissed 
his mouth, passionately, again and 
again. The muscular arm gripped her 
shoulder. 

“God!” he breathed once. 

“The time I carried you,” he begged 
as she crumpled into a heap on the floor 
beside him. ‘The white place!” She 
tore open her collar and pulled him 
over until his lips were against the pulse 
spot of her throat. 

“I tried to tell you last night,” he 
sighed with the utter content of a child 
in her arms. “I couldn’t concentrate.” 

“A horrible desert in between—bar- 
ren—both of us parched, drying up!” 
Her arms tightened convulsively about 
him. “Why did you do it, Kasper?” 

“It would have been hell for you,” he 


It’s Kasper 
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replied. “Do you think it mattered ‘or 


me what they said ?” 

“You thought I didn’t care enough 
to stand anything—anything?” 

never doubted that,” he stated 
ply. “That was the reason I cleared 
out. I’ve had to fight—to stay. It was 
wrong.” 

“There was—some one here,” she af- 
firmed, her voice low. 

“An Indian girl.” 

“You married her?” 

“No. She drifted in here—scared 
—and stayed. The baby—ours”—he 
forced himself to make it clear to her 
with the effort of a man who does not 
dodge things—“died with her.” 

Chase buried her face in the rough 
blanket. 

“I thought I’d be sure of myself— 
with ties,” he explained steadily. “But 
it would have happened anyway, with- 
out you. There were nights when——” 

In the thick silence which followed, 
the vision of the man stumbling through 
a black forest, fighting an instinct, was 
projected before my mind as clearly as 
if he had described it in words, 

Nat was the first to step out of the 
role of blank spectator. 

“It was you and Kasper?” he asked 
stupidly. 

Chase lifted her head, after a time, 
and replied without troubling to glance 
at him: 

“And he’s not your cousin?” 

“No.” She brushed that aside negli- 
gently. 

“You were going to marry him?” 

“Marry him!” She turned on him. 
“Til stay with him, the way she did. 
Anything! Can’t you go, and leave us 
alone?” she demanded fiercely. 

And then, in a single unforgetable 
instant, we glimpsed the charm of the 
Kasper Nagel Nat had colored for us. 
The man stirred; the look of vision and 
brotherhood I’d seen on the face of a 
great surgeon in the moment before a 
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big operation, darkened the blue of his 

es, With a powerful twist of his 
whole body, he pulled his weight on to 
one arm. 

“Awful mess!” he jerked out, looking 
from Chase to Nat. “Hard—to grin!” 
He tossed back his head. with the spir- 
ited motion of a boy, and the smile 
flashed white over his face, as his free 
arm shot out to Nat. “Shake, old chap. 
All right.” 

Silence had closed upon him and he 
was already slipping back to delirium 
as we crept out, the three of us, to sit 
for what seemed hours, on the step, 
staring across red clay at the sickly yel- 
low patch of a garden, listening to unin- 
telligible mutterings from within. 

“If you knew him, you’d understand,” 
Nat had summed him up. Nat was 
right. I'd seen him and I understood 
everything: why Nathan Hale had idol- 
ized him; why Chase Sutherland’s wall 
of reticence had fallen utterly before 
him. 

At length, the muttering ceased and 
stillness settled over a gray world. After 
along time, Chase came to the door. 

“I think he’s dead,” she said pas- 
sionlessly. 


The rest is a nightmare. Freddy, 
competent in a crisis, took charge of 
Chase and somehow got her back to 
camp; the girl was tractable enough 
then, Nat and I found two mounds 
near the cabin and made another. “A 
bad heart can’t stand -fever,’” I said 
once. 
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Night was falling when we stumbled 
into camp with the dog at our heels. 
Nat had spoken just twice on the way. 
“Kasper and Chase,” he said once, “I’ve 


got to get that straight.’ The blood 
from his cheek, torn by the brush, was 
dripping on to his soft collar. And 
later, “Clearing out was the hardest 
thing for him; it was his grin.” 

We broke up camp the next day and 
started back, adding the dog, which we 
hadn’t the heart to leave behind, to our 
load. It was the last night out, the one 
before we made the little mining town, 
that I stepped from the tent and heard 
Nat say: 

“I felt that way about him, too.” 
There was a pause in which I distin- 
guished two figures standing on a ridge 
beyond me. “We’ve had that experi- 
ence, both of us,” he continued, half 
pleading, his voice beautifully modu- 
lated. 

A moment passed. 


“Yes, I'll marry you,” Chase Suther- 
land replied with quiet decision. 

[ waited, I admit it, to see whether he 
would touch her. He didn’t. They 
simply stood there silently, side by side. 
As perfect a thing as Nat had ever done, 
perfect in its restraint, it proved, beyond 
all question, his feeling for the fitness 
of things. 

But how to account for the girl? 

And then the words came to me: 

“Those whopping good sports who 
lose and grin!” 

Was this her grin? 
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MASK 
WHEN thou art near, thy beauty blinds mine eyes. 
When thou art far, my vision vainly tries 

To see what never has or will be seen, 
Because thy beauty is thy beauty’s screen. 
Louise HEALp. 
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Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
fhere they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? 
—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 


HE was a Servian peasant girl, 
daughter of a shrewd old hill 
man who made a tidy bit of 

money on shady cattle deals. Her name 
was Draga Lunjewitza, and her face 
was as glorious as her name was hide- 
ous. Her only assets, at the start, were 
this same face and a figure to match, 
a meteoric ambition, a charming lack 
of scruples and of morality, and more 
than her peasant quota of wit. 

Little Draga, watchingsher father’s 
steady rise, gazed far ahead into the 
future. With narrowed eyes she 
planned to leap barriers which seemed 
insurmountable by any one except a 
fairy-book princess. Deliberately she 
made up her mind to use her budding 
beauty and her super-woman lure as 
seven-leagued boots to stride along the 
road to success. 

Yet even Draga herself little dreamed 
that that same road led to a throne— 
and to the eventual smash of a dynasiy. 
Least of all did she have any slightest 
warning of the horrible death which 
awaited her at the very end of the broad, 
glittering road she chose for herself. 

Long before bolshevism was ever 
heard of, it was comparatively easy 
for peasants in Draga’s country to turn 


More 


Super-Women 


By Anice Terhune 


Draga Lunjewitza: 
The Servian Siren 


things upside down and to scale dizzy 
heights. 

Draga had sense enough to know that 
a good education was the first step to- 
ward success, so she became a star pupil 
at the best young ladies’ school in Bel- 
grade. Her studies did not prevent her 
from having numerous exciting love 
affairs, however. 

From the first she was irresistible to 
men, and she knew it. It was not part 
of her plan to fall in love yet; but she 
reasoned that “practice makes perfect.” 
Therefore, she practiced with great skill 
on the hearts of her lovers, perfecting 
her technique for the important days to 
come. 

Her parents found the young super- 
woman a handful, so they determined 
to get rid of her by arranging a mar- 
riage as soon as she was out of school. 
There was no difficulty in finding suit- 
ors for her shapely hand. The whole 
trouble lay in persuading Draga to make 
a choice from among the many clamor- 
ous wooers who were thrusting at her 
their offers of hand and heart. 

Finally, Svetozar Maschin, a mining 
engineer who seemed to have a future, 
was picked out of the crowd. It was 
an unwise choice. Maschin was crazily 
in love with Draga, but he was a drunk- 
ard. He disgusted her. They led a cat 
and-dog life together. Maschin was 
wildly jealous of every one who came 
near his wife, and Draga in her turn 
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took care to liven things up whenever 
she could by giving him plenty of cause 
for jealousy. 

This miserable state of things went 
on for two years. Then Maschin died. 
He is said to have killed himself. Su- 
per-women’s husbands frequently do, 
you will notice. 

Draga paused for breath before her 
next plunge forward. During the pe- 
riod of her mourning she lived very 
quietly at home with her mother and 
brothers and sisters. Maschin had not 
left her much money, so she tried lit- 
erary work for a while. She translated 
stories for the newspapers, and did 
whatever other writing came her way. 
Later, she said of this period: “I am 
not ashamed of having been once a poor 
woman and having tried to help myself 
by literary work.” Which is rather 
quaint of her, considering that it is prob- 
ably the only respectable calling she ever 
followed in all her life! 

But Draga was not destined to shine 
asa writer. Stories of her beauty and 
wonderful fascination were always 
floating farther and farther abroad. 
Finally they reached the ears of hand- 
some Baron Cambroy of the Guards. 
He contrived to meet Draga. The at- 
traction was mutual, Cambroy was 
tall, slender, and dark—the most inter- 
esting man Draga had yet met. He 
was a stepping-stone to a bigger life, so 
she threw herself into the intrigue with 
might and main. 

Before long, King Milan of Servia 
heard of it. He decided to take a look 
at this Draga whom every one called so 
glorious. It needed scarcely more than 
that one look to bring the king to 
Draga’s feet in babbling eagerness. He 
had fallen so violently in love with her 
that he determined to have her near 
him always. With questionable taste 
he ordered his wife, Nataline, to make 
her a lady-in-waiting. 

Natalie had no choice but to do as 
she was told. This was in 1891. Draga 
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took up her residence at the Servian 
court. Here she queened it over the 
other ladies-in-waiting, and with the 
skill of a sorceress the cattleman’s 
daughter waved her enchanted wand 
over the Servian noblemen and the for- 
eign diplomats who came to the court. 

May I tell you a little about the royal 
family who ruled that court? It will 
only take a moment. 

In olden days a swineherd named 
Karageorge—Black - George—had_ torn 
Servia loose from Turkey. Later, he 
was murdered by another peasant named 
Obren, who grabbed the throne and all 
that went with it. Then along came a 
descendant of Karageorge, who 
wrenched the throne from Obrenovitch, 
a descendant of Obren. Then, in due 
time, the wheel of fortune swung around 
once more, with an Obrenovitch on 
top. This particular Obrenovitch was 
Milan. 

Being a king in Servia carried a sal- 
ary of two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year. Milan felt that 
he could afford to marry whomsoever 
he chose, so he chose Natalie Keshko, 
the daughter of a Russian colonel. 

This brings us back to Draga. 

When she took her place as maid 
of honor to the queen, she found the 
Servian court alive with political plots. 
There were spies in the service of the 
king, spies in the employ of the queen 
—-spies in the service of Russia, of Aus- 
tria, of Germany. Belgrade was a spy 
paradise. 

Draga played a safe middle course, 
one which was unscrupulous, but which 
could not very well fail; she became a 
spy for both king and queen. As a 
cloak for her dual rdle, she assumed a 
modest and innocent pose which clev- 
erly threw the plotters off their guard 
and made her especially valuable to her 
employers. When Natalie took her to 


the Spanish court, for instance, she won 
the admiration and “sympathy” of the 
whole royal family. 


Even Natalie her- 
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self seems to have been fooled by the 
subtle lady-in-waiting; for she said 
jeeringly : 

“You persist in waiting till a wonder- 
ful fairy prince comes along!” And 
again she exclaimed: 

“Don’t expect any one to come and 
play the mandolin under your win- 
dow !” 

It pleased Draga, at this time, to turn 
a cold shoulder*to the French and Span- 
ish noblemen who paid court to her, 
But her motives were quite other than 
those Natalie imputed to her. She was 
merely waiting for higher game. 

In the meantime, even court life had 
its drawbacks for Draga. Natalie was 
not easy to live with. She was very 
ambitious, selfish, and heartless. She 
insisted that Draga tear up all petitions 
for charity before they could reach the 
queen, and tell her nothing about them. 

Draga was rather delicate, and she 
found it bitter drudgery to keep pace 
with Natalie on their daily, interminable 
walks. Nevertheless, with the end of 
the road always in view, Draga contin- 
ued to trudge about with the queen, and 
to win fresh laurels as spy extraordi- 
nary. 

Finally, her tale-bearing caused a 
more than usually severe quarrel be- 
tween the royal pair. As an indirect 
sequel to this, the Servians, tired of 
Milan’s misrule, kicked him off the 
throne. In this connection, there is a 
remark of Milan’s that is rather well 
worth repeating. When his friends tried 
to condole with him about his abdica- 
tion} he smiled a bit crookedly, and said: 

“Don’t you think having been a king 
is always rather a pleasant memory?” 

As for Draga, memories played no 
part in her scheme of life. At the same 
moment that Milan lost his throne, he 
lost her. She had no time to bother 
with an ex-king, though he was more 
hopelessly in love with her than ever. 
Without loss of time, she turned her 
enchantments on the crown prince, lit- 


tle Alexander—Sascha, as he was calle 
—who, mere boy that he was, stood ng 
chance at all against the lure of w 
and experienced Draga. Though she 
was twice his age, she had utterly en. 
slaved him by the time he was fifteen, 
To him she was all the more alluring 
because of her full-blown beauty, 

Alexander himself was anything but 
alluring. He had the look of a degen 
erate, with malformed ears, shifty eyes, 
and a lumpily unsymmetrical face. And 
his character was as unpleasant as his 
looks. He loved to incite his soldiers 
to fight duels for his amusement; cruel 
sport always relieved the dullness of 
life in general for him. 

At first, Natalie laughed at the af- 
fair. She did not take it seriously, 
She even helped matters on, unknow- 
ingly, by ordering Draga to write a 
letter to Alexander, commanding his 
instant presence at his mother’s side, 
He was at Karslbad at the time, and 
Natalie did not approve of the re- 
ports which came to her from there, 
Draga’s letter brought Alexander to her 
on the run. 

That was the beginning. The rest 
was easy—for Draga. 

One day Alexander was swimming. 
He was a poor swimmer, and nearly 
drowned. His swimming teacher lost 
his own life in saving Alexander's. 
Draga, from all acounts, nearly died, 
too, of anxiety. When Alexander was 
at last safe on dry land, the lady-in-wait- 
ing trembled and shed tears of joy. 

“Thank God you are still living!” 
she cried fervently. 

This was too much for the youth. 
Speechless, he took Draga in his arms 
and kissed her. As I said, it was all 
very easy—for Draga. The intrigue 
went on right under Natalie’s nose for 
quite a while, till a colonel on Alexan- 
der’s staff—Draga, you see, was~ not 
the only spy at court—blabbed the whole 
story to the boy’s mother. 

When she waked up to what was go- 
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a ing on, she flew into a royal rage and 


ordered Draga to leave the court at 
once. Draga obeyed. She left—and 
with her left Alexander. In the end 
it was Natalie who was banished, not 
her lady-in-waiting. 

Draga was not as beautiful as she 
had been; her determined ambition had 
left its marks on her face. Also, she 
was no longer in her first youth. But 
her super-woman charm was not de- 
pendent upon beauty alone. She was 
more powerful than ever, and could hold 
her own against youth and beauty, in 
spite of the whole of feminine Servia. 
She ruled as uncrowned queen. Alex- 
ander was as wax in her fingers. She 
taught him to increase his bank account 
unbelievably, by taxing everything in 
sight—from pigs, “because they rooted 
on government land,” to produce of all 
sorts which went in or out of the coun- 


A cordon of gendarmes was placed 
around every village to collect duty on 
every conceivable thing. Incidentally, 
Draga feathered her own nest very com- 
fortably. Through her Paris broker, 
she bought gilt-edged American stocks, 
and became rich in her own right. 

“She was the canniest woman who 
ever exploited a straight-front corset,” 
some one said of her. 

Draga rushed the adoring Alexander 
along at a riotous pace, until, in 1896, 
the Servian government suddenly real- 
ized that a cattle dealer’s daughter was 
leading it around by the nose. Hastily, 
a decision was made to marry Alexan- 
der to some princess or other, and stop 
the Draga supremacy then and there. 
But no princess could be found who 
wanted him! Even the democratic 
Louise of Tuscany, afterward Princess 
Louise of Saxony, wrote of Alexander 
in her highly spiced diary : 

“Finally there was talk of marrying 
me to King Alexander of Servia, six 
years younger than I! Queen Natalie, 
who a few days ago celebrated one of 
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her several reunions with ex-King 
Milan, spoke feelingly of her son to 
mother, lauding him as the best of sons 
and the most promising of sovereigns; 
but the oft-divorced majesty was less 
communicative when mother asked how 
many millions she would pass over to 
Alexander on his marriage day. That 
settled ‘Sascha’s’ ambitions as far as 
my hand was concerned. 

“Marry a Balkan king, and the née 
Keshko holding the purse strings! Not 
for my father’s daughter! I didn’t 
want to marry into a Russian colonel’s 
family, anyhow. I believe Queen Na- 
talie’s father was a colonel, or was he 
only a lieutenant colonel ?” 

Royalty failing poor Alexander, the 
court next tried to find a rich wife for 
him among American millionaires’ 
daughters. 

But, about this time, Draga decided 


it was time to put a stop to all these ~ 


plans for her overthrow. So she played 
her cleverest card. Before long it be- 
gan to be whisperd about, “unofficially,” 


that a left-handed heir to the Servian , 


throne was imminent. A _ physician 
from Paris made an affidavit to that 
effect. 

Belgrade was in an uproar. Half the 
people declared the heir must be made 
legitimate! “Alexander and Draga 
must be married!” The other half were 
ready to murder the wily widow. 

King Alexander himself was com- 
pletely fooled, and most~inanely de- 
lighted. He announced triumphantly 
that the wedding should take place at 
once. 

Draga did the one thing needful to 
clinch her victory. She told Alexander 
he must not jeopardize his future by 
marrying her. She fled to her sister’s, 
refusing to listen to the young king’s 
frantic pleas. Her sister, by the way, 
always claimed that Draga was sincere 
in the matter, and that she talked of 
leaving the country forever. Form 
your own conclusions. 
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Alexander followed Draga to her hid- 
ing place. After a stormy interview 
with her, during which Draga was tear- 
ful, but firm in her resolve of self-ban- 
ishment, Alexander declared reck- 
lessly : 

“Then I’ll leave Servia, too! I'll give 
up the crown and follow you! Without 
you, I cannot be happy. I want you 
to be my wife before God and man!” 

The next day, while Draga was still 
holding firmly to her resolve, a depu- 
tation waited on her. It included Ser- 
via’s home minister and the minister of 
public works. They demanded that she 
leave the country and cross over into 
Hungary without more delay. 

“What have I done?” she queried 
proudly. But the officials would not 
discuss it, and packed her off. 

She went as far as her aunt’s home, 
whispering her intended whereabouts to 
her brother, Nicodemus. A few min- 
utes after she had gone,’ the king burst 
in, having nearly killed his best horse 
to get there. When he found that the 
bird had already flown, he sent Nico- 
demus after her on the run, . 

Needless to say, Draga returned. As 
the king took her in his arms, he slipped 
ar engagement ring on her finger. 

When ex-King Milan heard the news, 
he hurried to Servia, hoping to prevent 
the marriage. But Alexander was tak- 
ing no chances. He had his father 
stopped at the frontier. 

And so Draga became Queen of Ser- 
via. She had traveled far. She was 
at the highest and broadest point in the 
glittering road which she had chosen 
for her own. 

In due time, Queen Draga disap- 
peared from Belgrade and returned, 
holding in her arms a baby. As she 
rode through the crowded streets she 
held the infant aloft so every one could 
see him. When she reached the palace, 
‘she appeared on the balcony with the 
baby, crying: 
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“Behold the future King of Sam 
via!” 

Some people believed it was her child, 
More did not. Finally, an editor, with 
a keen nose for news, tracked down 
the real parents of the child, and re. 
vealed the fact that the “future King of 
Servia” was only a property baby, after 
all. 

Draga, in a fury, threatened to haye 
the editor banished. Meanwhile Be. 
grade laughed itself sick over the hoax, 
and Alexander was speechless with 
rage. 

Before long the glamour of the situ. 
ation began to wear off. The couple 
took to quarreling horribly. Once 
Alexander struck his wife in the pres. 
ence of the court, and she tried to take 
poison, to avenge herself for this; but 
with her usual cleverness, she let herself 
be prevented from actual death, and 
there was the usual reconciliation. In 
the next quarrel she boxed Alexander's 
ill-shapen ears. All this worked like 
poison in the veins of the Servians, 
They resolved to free the court of the 
vice-ridden king and his peasant wife. 

A plot was formed among the army 
officers to put Peter Karageorgeovitch 
on the throne, and to rid Servia of 
the precious Obrenovitch pair, at one 
and the same time. 

On the night of June 11, 1903, sol- 
diers broke into the royal Hedchamber. 
The leaders ordered Alexander to send 
his wife into exile. And then the de- 
generate king did the one kingly act of 
his rotten life. To his everlasting 
honor, Alexander refused to part from 
Draga. Clasping his super-woman in 
his trembling arms, he kissed her. So 
standing, he turned to face death. 

The assassins fired. Draga, and the 
man whose pitiful life she had wrecked, 
fell to the floor, riddled with bullets. 

Seldom has a super-woman paid her 
debt in so complete and dramatic @ 
fashion! 
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VERY Friday afternoon for eight 
years, at precisely seventeen 
minutes past one, Purdy Tim- 
mins hopped gingerly from a New York 
Central train in the Buffalo station, and 
with brisk step headed for Main Street. 
He stopped for sixteen minutes at the 
Mary Catharine Ann Cafeteria where 
he invariably had a lunch of tuna-fish 
salad and rice pudding. Then he pro- 
ceeded, on a bee line, to the Buffalo 
branch. of Biedermeister’s Ocean-to- 
Ocean Delicatessen Stores to receive 
and examine the weekly report of the 
local manager. For Purdy was travel- 
ing auditor for the Ocean-to-Ocean 
Delicatessen Stores. 

Also, Purdy was 

Well, have you and Gwendolyn or 
Patricia or whoever she is ever sat in 
Central Park or Prospect Park or wher- 
ever it is you sit, and spent a merry 
hour speculating as to the occupations 
and habits of the variegated stream of 
passers-by? You have? An innocent, 
but exasperating game, is it not? You 
never know whether you are right. But 
then your victims never know what your 
estimate of them has been. That pros- 
perous lawyer, for example, little wots 
that you have set him down as a necktie 
salesman in Crooks Brothers. 

But about Purdy Timmins you would 
make no mistake. The minute he rub- 
ber-heeled past your bench, with his 
trim blue serge suit worn slightly shiny 
at the elbows, with his common-sense 
shoes, his sedate straw hat, his slight 
stoop, and the mathematical look in his 
rather pale-blue eyes, you would have 
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said without hesitation: “There goes 
a figurer. Probably a high-grade book- 
keeper.” 

If you took the trouble to charac- 
terize him further, he might have sug- 
gested to you a Belgian hare, or some 
other worthy, kind-hearted, but unag- 
gressive animal. But little would you 
or Gwendolyn or Patricia or whoever 


she is, have suspected that under the: 


third button of the blue serge suit—a 
bit to the left if you insist on accuracy 
—beat a heart as stout for adventure, 
romance, and deeds of daring as ever 
beat, throbbed, and pumped in the pages 
of chivalric literature. Purdy Timmins 
was utterly, incurably romantic. How- 
ever, 

Here comes the sad music. Romance 
and adventure in Purdy were confined 
entirely to dreams. He was not a doer, 
His sole activity in life was in the un- 
romantic field of dill pickles, Swiss 
cheese, pickled beets, and other Bieder- 
meisterian products. He knew person- 
ally every stuffed olive in all the hun- 
dred or more Ocean-to-Ocean Delicates- 
sen Stores. He could have told you off- 
hand, if roused suddenly in the middle 
of the night, exactly how many scoops 
of baked beans were on hand in the 
Utica store. 

But, as for venturing down the Broad 
Highway, Purdy, frankly, was too timid. 
In his dreams he was Ivanhoe, the Three 
Musketeers, Sherlock Holmes, Sir 
Nigel, and Tarzan of the Apes. In his 
waking moments he was a meek coun- 
ter of pickles. Ah, life! 

It was his hesitancy, his fatal lack of 
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decision which caused Purdy Timmins 
the only really poignant sorrow of the 
thirty-four years of his life, a life given 
over for the most part to decimal points 
and dreams. Three years before he had 
fallen very thoroughly in love with Miss 
Pearl O’Grady, cashier in the Pough- 
keepsie branch of Beidermeister’s, 
Pearl was blond, petite, and had a soul 
above potato salad and turkey sand- 
wiches with real French mayonnaise. 

Purdy, the romantic, worshiped her. 
He helped her install a system in her 
little cage which made her work much 
simpler and easier, on the pretense that 
it was part of his job to do so. He 
took her for a number of walks in the 
Poughkeepsie Rurzl Cemetery on Sun- 
day afternoons, a favorite place for 
lovers, For Christmas he sent her a 
limp-leather copy of “In Tune with the 
Infinite.” He talked to her fascinat- 
ingly about elbow macaroni, shredded 
codfish, salami, and other topics of the 
day in the delicatessen set, but that 
fatal timidity kept him from speaking 
of what was nearest his heart. And yet 
he could not help but know that Miss 
O’Grady liked him. 


Then, one doleful day, Pearl O’Grady : 


told him that she was leaving. 

“I’m going West,” she said with 
averted eyes. 

He was too stunned to ask her where. 
At the time it struck him that she must 
mean Oklahoma. He didn’t know why. 

“T—we—that is, the company will 
miss you, I’m sure, Miss Pearl,” was all 
he could say. 

Then he had to rush off to count the 
olives in the Newburgh store. He had a 
half formulated plan to come back to 
Poughkeepsie the next evening, and 
then, amid the sympathetic granite and 
marble of the Rural Cemetery, speak 
of other things than onions and an- 
chovies. He would ask her to become 
Mrs. T., and to fly to Brooklyn with 
him—it was there, in a boarding house 
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with a hard face of brownstone thay 
Purdy Timmins made his headquarters, 

But he procrastinated. He put it off 
a day. Then two. And when he did 
get to Poughkeepsie, Pearl was gone, 
Vanished. And no one could tell him 
whither, And §0, for three years nov, 
Purdy’s heart had given a little skip 
every time he saw a petite blonde. But 
he never found Pearl. 

So much for his past. Now for his 
present. We left him counting hams 
and tongues in the Buffalo store, By 
five in the afternoon his task was com- 
pleted and his report set down neatly in 
his book, His next stop was Albany, 
and he could not get a train for that 
point until one minute past six. So, 
every Friday of his life, he had just 
sixty-one minutes to kill before train 
time. 

That sixty-one minutes always irked 
Purdy exceedingly. He was a method- 
ical person who scheduled his day from 
toothbrushing to toothbrushing with 
care. And, what is more, he followed 
the schedule. But what can one do with 
one little hour and one little minute—in 
Buffalo? Have you ever tried it? Since 
the amendment, I mean. 

Purdy hit upon a regimen. Why 
seek adventure in Buffalo? What could 
possibly happen there? Thus reasoned 
Purdy, the dreamer. So, each Friday, 
he left the Ocean-to-Ocean Delicatessen 
Store promptly at five, walked with un- 
hesitating step down Main Street, and 
then over Exchange to the railroad sta- 
tion. This took eleven minutes. He 
then had his shoes shined, whether they 
needed it or not. This took until five- 
twenty. Repairing to the smoking room, 
he smoked his one cigar of the day, a 
small, mild one, and glanced through 
an evening paper, lamenting the absence 
of an “Advice to the Love Torn” col- 
umn. That took till five-thirty-one. 
Then he walked to the oyster bar and 
devoured half a dozen raw Blue Points, 
Not because he was hungry; he would 
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dine on the train—on his company. But 
it was an excellent way to kill twenty 
minutes, or so, 

Every Friday he exchanged the same 
badinage with the waiter. 

“Half a dozen Blue Points on the 
half, and see that one of them has a 
pearl in it.” 

It gave him, somehow, a melancholy 
pleasure to say this. Just to mention 
the word “pearl” conjured up tender 
scenes in the cemetery. He wondered, 
as romanticists do, if the stolid Greek 
who waited on him could guess that 
under those words of levity was a deep, 
deep significance; that a secret sorrow 
was gnawing at his heart. But the 
waiter, apparently, was a realist. He 
served the oysters in a bored, perfunc- 
tory way. 

Having eaten the Blue Points with a 
grave deliberateness, and having found 
no pearl, Purdy had just a few minutes 
to get aboard the train for Albany, and 
take out of his brief case a well-thumbed 
volume of Dumas. As he was whisked 
along he would sit with half-closed eyes 
and cross swords with D’Artagnan or 
break a lance with Sir Nigel, then 
arouse himself with a sigh and gaze at 
the whirling landscape with a “nothing- 
ever-happens-to-me” look in his pale- 
blue eyes. 

Thus, through years of pickle count- 
ing, Buffalo came to stand for Boredom 
in the lexicon of Purdy Timmins. And, 
Friday after Friday, he spent his sixty- 
one minutes till train time in the same, 
scheduled way. 

Sut one Friday —— 

As he left the Buffalo store at five 
oclock, an inward something prompted 
him to walk to the station more slowly, 
to look about the streets for something 
which might redeem Buffalo from utter 
grayness in his mind. A dog fight, per- 
haps. Or a fire. 

He yielded, after a moment, to the in- 
ward prompting. 

As he walked down Main Street, a 
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trim girl with very blond hair crossed 
in front of him with a hurrying step. 
Pearl? Purdy stared at her hard. The 
girl flashed at him a small, quick smile. 
Then she walked rapidly down a sidé 
street. 

Purdy stopped short. Here was the 
finger of adventure beckoning to him, 
The girl-wasn’t Pearl, probably—but she 
might be. His near-sighted eyes, accus- 
tomed to Arabic figures, could not be 
sure about hers. Should he take up 
the challenge? Should he follow? He 
had a full hour to train time. Should 
he? He had never done anything of the 
sort in his life—but he had dreamed of 
it. And here was his chance. He hesi- 
tated on the street corner. All sorts of 
possibilities flashed back and forth 
through his brain. And then 

He followed the girl. Her quick steps 
led him through side streets, and he 
was perhaps a hundred feet behind her 
when she disappeared into a large hotel. 
Purdy followed. But some one was try- 
ing to get in the revolving door at the 
same time and his progress was impeded 
for a full two seconds. When he did - 
enter the lobby the blond girl had van- 
ished completely. 

Purdy, with a sigh, sat down in a spa- 
cious leather chair, a little breathless 
from his adventure. His first thought, 
had he phrased it, would have been 
“Stung!” or “I knew nothing could hap- 
pen to me in Buffalo!” He was about 
to make his way to the station. He still 
had time for his oysters. 

A large, aggressively well-dressed 
man hurried into the lobby and swept 
it with a searching, anxious eye. Purdy 
paused. He was just then under the 
spell of Conan Doyle, and it occurred 
to him that here was a chance to try 
a little deduction. He watched the big 
man. 

Then he decided: 

A. That the big man was looking 
for some one. 

B. That he was looking for a man, 
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as he paid no attention to the women 
in the lobby. 

C, That he did not know the man by 
Sight, and expected to recognize him by 
something he wore—perhaps the em- 
blem of a fraternal order, for his gaze 
seemed to rest on the lapel of each 
man’s coat. 

Purdy looked at the big man’s lapel. 
There was a brilliant splotch of red 
there—a crimson geranium. 

Evidently the man’s quarry was not in 
the lobby, for he vanished into the grill- 
room where there lay in state the corpse 
of what had once been a gay and busy 
bar. 

“Hope he finds him there,” said Purdy 
to himself, puffing on his daily near 
cigar. He decided to finish the cigar 
before going to the station. He watched 


the eddying figures in the lobby, and lis- . 


tened to the hum of many voices and 
the strident bellow of the bell hops pag- 
ing “Mr. Grumitch, Mr, Blaw, Mr. 
Grumitch.” 

His eyes strayed to the street door. 
A dapper, youngish man in a black suit 
with a fine white stripe, entered, shot a 
keen, hasty glance through the lobby, 
and then sat down on a divan a few feet 
from the watching Purdy. In his but- 
tonhole was a vivid crimson geranium. 
He whipped out a costly watch, as thin 
as a soda cracker, and Purdy pulled out 
his own nickel-plated one. It was eleven 
minutes past five. 

Purdy studied the man, who was net 
in a position to notice his scrutiny. He 
had a hard, competent face. His very 
meager-brimmed straw hat, and the 
small diamond horseshoe pin in his nar- 
row, black knit tie suggested race tracks 
to Purdy, or, to be exact, stories about 
race tracks. The man was evidently 
looking for some one—and he was nerv- 
ous. 

The big man with the geranium reap- 
peared from the grillroom. He looked 
about the lobby, and his eye fell on the 
red flower in the buttonhole of Mr. 
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Racetrack, as Purdy had mentally 
named him. With quick strides the big 
man crossed the lobby and stood before 
the younger man. Purdy cocked a curi- 
ous ear in their direction. 

“Security ?” said the first man, a ques- 
tion in his tone. 

“Liberty,” snapped the second man, 

“Right,” said the first man. And, 
whispering together in such low tones 
that the eager Purdy could not hear, 
they left the hotel. 

Once more adventure beckoned, 
Should he follow? Purdy, having made 
one decision, was in the mood for mak- 
ing another. He followed them. It was 
only five-fourteen. He might strike 
real adventure in this town, after all, 
in the forty-seven minutes left to train 
time. 

The two red-geranium men crossed 
the street to another and smaller hotel, 
In the lobby a short, fat man with a 
pink silk shirt, was waiting. There was 
a red geranium in his buttonhole. Purdy 
managed to brush past as the two men 
greeted the third. 

“Security?” he heard the big man 
say. 
“Liberty,” snapped the shert, fat 
man, shortly and fatly. 

“Right,” said the first man. 

The trio went out of the hotel by a 
side door. Purdy followed. His blood 
was tingling. A block away, a well-fed 
man in a suit of Shantung silk leaned 
pensively against the window of a cigar 
store. In his buttonhole was a crimson 
geranium. 

The three men approached him, They 
spoke to him briefly. Purdy saw that 
he answered with a single word, and 
joined them. 

The spirit of Don Quixote came ca- 
reening down through the ages and 
hopped pell-mell into the brain of Purdy 
Timmins. He had acted. He would 
act. He was agog about the mystery 
of those important-looking men and 
their blood-red flowers. He would get 
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to the bottom of this crimson geranium 
business even if he got a swift kick for 
his curiosity. Probably it was some 
lodge or something. Maybe a drinking 
club. The men took it seriously, what- 
ever it was. Anyway, he would find 
out. Yes, by George, even if Le had to 
take a later train! 

The four geranium wearers were 
turning into the first hotel. Purdy 
darted in at another door, rushed into 
the flower shop, threw down a dollar, 
seized a potted geranium, broke off its 
crimson flower, stuck it into his button- 
hole, and sat down in the lobby, trying 
not to let his teeth chatter. 

The quartet entered. They spied the 
geranium. They approached Purdy. 

“Security,” said the big man. 

“L-Liberty,” said Purdy Timmins. 

“Right,” said the big man. “Now 
let’s beat it. The car’s outside.” He 
looked at his watch. ‘“Five-twenty- 
five,” he said. 

Purdy went out with them. His eyes 
were shining. A large gray touring car 
with an expensive hyphenated name was 
drawn up at the curb, and Purdy noted 
with a little spine tickle that the squat, 
oriental-looking chauffeur also wore a 
red geranium in his buttonhole, ’ 

The car shot through a tangle of 
streets, crossed railroad tracks, and was 
soon in the poorest section of the city. 
Suddenly it darted down the ghost of an 
alley and came to a stop before a dirty, 
dilapidated brick house, with window- 
panes broken and with every evidence 
of being uninhabited. The men got out 
quickly and the car shot away. 

Purdy, with amazed eyes, saw the big 
man kick twice, then three times at the 
slanting cellar door. 

“Security ?” rasped a harsh voice. 

“Liberty,” said the big man. 

The cellar door swung open. The 
men went down the steps. Purdy no- 
ticed that the door was lined with a 
plate of steel, and that it closed with a 
clang, 


What Purdy saw in the cellar made 
his eyes pop out. It was the most re- 
markable cellar he had ever seen, heard, 
read, or dreamed of. A thick red carpet” 
‘covered the floor. It was furnished 
with a lavish luxury. Tapestries hung 
on the walls. Subdued light from a 
dozen rich electric lights with many- 
hued shades illumined the room. A 
half dozen men, who, from their 
clothes, might have been bankers or 
brokers, sat about a long refectory table 
in earnest conversation. 

A thin, big-nosed old man sat at the 
head of the table, evidently presiding. 

“Sit down, gentlemen, and let’s get to 
business,” he said in a purring voice. 
Purdy and his companions took seats 
at the table. 

“The first thing I’m going to tell you,” 
said the old man, “is that beginning next 
week, our quota is going to be a million 
a day.” 

A million? A million what? Purdy 
wondered. 

“We have been doing well, on the 
whole,” the old man continued, “al- 
though Chicago and St. Louis have 
fallen below their quotas. They'll have 
to buck up. Boston, however, I’m glad 
to say, has come through at last. Mr, 
Scheer was just making his report when 
you came in. Perhaps he’ll be kind 
enough to repeat it for the benefit of the 
late comers.” 

Mr. Scheer, a lean, studious-looking 
young man, with bone glasses, rose, took 
a puff at a blue cigarette holder half a 
foot long, and said: 

“We hit three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand last week, which isn’t so bad for 
little Boston, eh, what?” 

Purdy’s companions made murmurs 
of applause. 

“We are working a new wrinkle up 
there,’ Mr. Scheer went on, “which 
some of you fellows may be able to use, 
We get some respectable old codger to 
start a bona-fide employment agency, to 
supply banks, trust companies, bond 
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houses, and so on, with high-grade em- 
ployees. Then, in a month or two, with 
the aid of forged references, he is able 
to place a couple of our men in a bond 
house, let’s say. The rest is too easy. 
Last Tuesday one of thé men placed like 
that was sent to the bank with sixty 
thousand in Liberty Bonds. Here they 
are.” 

Mr. Scheer of Boston waved his hand 
nonchalantly toward a table behind him. 
Purdy Timmins, with a gasp, saw that 
it was piled three feet high with Liberty 
and other bonds. 

Then Purdy knew what his compan- 
ions of the red geranium were. 

“Now let’s hear the reports from the 
others,” said the old man at the head 
of the table. “Seattle, speak up.” 

The youngish man, whom Purdy had 
dubbed Mr. Racetrack, arose. Purdy 
felt a dryness in his throat and a numb- 
ness in his legs. 

What should he say when his turn 
came? 

Mr. Racetrack said that things were 
going as well as could be expected in 
Seattle. True, he and his assistants had 
only got away with thirty-two thousand 
in the past week, but it was a new ter- 
ritory, and his organization was not per- 
fected yet. He needed a good, depend- 
able, strong-armed man. Could any of 
the members oblige and loan him one? 
Chicago could. Good! Well, next 
meeting he hoped to be able to report 
a coup. 

“Now, New Orleans,” said the old 
man. 

The well-fed man in the Shantung 
silk suit made his report. 

“Well, Joe, how’s tricks in Pitts- 
burgh ?” said the old man to the big man, 
the first geranium wearer Purdy had 
seen, 

“Two hundred and thirty thou,” said 
the big man briefly, “Expect a killing 
next week.” 

Purdy Timmins found his breath 
coming harder. He looked around at 
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the ring of faces. What would meq 

like that do when they found he was” 
an outsider? His blood turned to ice 

water. 

“Cincinnati,” said the old man. 

The short, fat man rose to make his 
report. Purdy was the only one left, 
In a minute he, too, must stand before 
those hard-faced men. And then—— 

Two raps, a pause, then three raps at 
the steel door. 

“Must be Max. He’s put the car up, 
Let him in, will you, Harry?” said the 
old man. 

A desperate fear spurred Purdy Tim- 
mins to action. He slid from his seat, 
The gang, interested in the report from 
Cincinnati, did not notice. He followed 
the bulky figure of Harry to the door, 
As it swung open to admit the squat 
chauffeur, Purdy, like a jack rabbit, 
slipped out into the gathering gloom, 
and ran. How he ran! Had a legion 
of fiends been snapping at his heels he 
could not have gone faster. Out of the 
alley he tore, and then down the street. 
Whither, he knew not. Away, that was 
all. Blindly, breathlessly he dashed on 
until bang! he collided with a large, soft 
object. 

“Oof!” said 
“Wotda hell——” 
It was a cop, 

In a torrent of excited werds, Purdy 
Timmins told his story. The precinet 
station house was just around the cor- 
ner, it seemed. 

In three minutes a clanging patrol 
was racing through the streets, jammed 
with blue-coated men with bulging hip 
pockets. 

In two minutes a cellarful of crooks 
and a load of bonds had been captured. 

In five minutes they were all back in 
the station house, and Purdy, hero, was 
telling his story to the police lieutenant 
and the reporters. 

“It’s a lucky day for you, me lad!” 
said the lieutenant. “That’s the most 
dangerous gang in the country! The 
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bankers have offered a reward of fifty 
thousand dollars for them. Did you say 
your address was 5— Joralemon Street, 
Brooklyn? You'll be getting a nice, fat 
check before long.” 

Purdy looked at the station-house 
clock. Ten minutes to six. 

“T gotta go,” he said huskily. “Gotta 
make the six-one to Albany.” 

He reaclied the railroad station just 
in time to swing aboard the last car. 


Now that is what would have hap- 
pened if he had followed the girl who 
smiled at him on Main Street. But 
he didn’t follow her. Remember, I told 
you he was a dreamer—not a doer. So 
he decided not to follow her; andeso he 
never went to the hotel, and never saw 
the red geranium gang, which may, for 
all I know, be still stealing bonds. No, 
instead of following the trail of adven- 
_ ture, Purdy Timmins did as he had al- 
ways done every Friday for the past 
eight years. 

He walked straight down Main Street, 
over Exchange, and into the railroad 
station. This took eleven minutes. Then 
he had his shoes shined, which took till 
five-twenty. He smoked his one cigar— 
a small, mild one—and glanced through 
an evening paper. That took till five- 
thirty. 

Then he walked to the oyster bar for 
his half dozen oysters—not because he 
was hungry, but because it would help 
kill time. 

He exchanged the time-honored pleas- 
antry with the unsympathetic oyster- 
man. 

“Half a dozen Blue Points on the 
half, and see that one of them has a 
pearl in it,” 

While the oysterman was busy prying 
open the oysters, Purdy mused sad mus- 
ings about the tender scenes and words 
which Pearl and he might have indulged 
in in the Poughkeepsie Rural Cemetery. 

The oysters appeared, and he slowly 
dabbed them with horse-radish and 
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squirted lemon juice, humanely, in their 
eyes, so that they might not see their 
fate. He ate them, one by one, with 
gravity. Five disappeared. He had left 
the largest till last. He inserted it im 
his mouth. He closed his teeth. There 
was a loud “Cr-r-r-unch,” and a pain ~ 
shot through Purdy’s head as if he had 
tried to bite a handful of wasps charged 
with electricity. 

The pearl, at last? He made a quick 
examination. The first object was un- 
doubtedly ivory, and by feeling as well 
as by sight, Purdy judged that it was 
part of his tooth. And the other ob- 
ject was, beyond any doubt, a piece of 
oyster shell. Purdy groaned. He would 
gladly have sacrificed a tooth to find a 
pearl, but a piece of oyster shell 

The oysterman was all sympathy now, 

“Too bad, boss, too bad!” he said. 
“Them accidents can’t be helped, 
though.” 

Purdy held his hand to his aching 
jaw. 

“Yup,” said the oysterman. “Even 
oysters ain’t what they used to be!” 

He plucked Purdy by the coat sleeve 
and said in the tone of one imparting 
a secret: 

“Say, I tell you what you'd better 
do. Right across the street, in the Ter- 
minal Building, is a swell dentist. Doe- 
tor Basset. He keeps open till six. You 
can just make it. He’ll fix you up. Just 
tell him that Jake, over at the oyster 
counter, sent you.” 

The suffering Purdy, mumbling some- 
thing about suing somebody, acted on 
this advice. 

Oh, why hadn’t he followed that girl? 

Doctor Basset proved to be old, fat, 
and fatherly. He had a perpetual jovial 
garrulity, found only among dentists 
and undertakers. And some barbers. 

“Now that’s a shame,” he said, gaz- 
ing at the place where the tooth had 
been. 

“And I'll bet you thought it was a 
pearl, too.” 
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“I did,” said Purdy dismally. secretary. Give her your name and ad- 
“Well,” said. Doctor Basset judi- dress, will you, so I can send you a 

Ciously, as he applied a soothing sub- bill?” 

Stance to Purdy’s jaw, “Buffalo is a He raised his voice and called into an 

mighty poor place to find pearls. The inner room, “Oh, come in here a mo- 

only pearl I ever found here was my ment, will you, Miss O’Grady ?” 
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THE PANTOUM PLAINTIVE 


H, this the poet’s fate, 

To toil with halting pen! 
This pantoum I create ; 

And then I strive again 


To toil with halting pen, 

Seeking an errant rhyme; 
And then I strive again 
With fallacies of time. 


4 Seeking an errant rhyme 
a The weary hours I spend; 
4 With fallacies of time 
I struggle to no end. 


The weary hours I spend 
1 In this industrious day; 
q I struggle to no end, 

The editor will say: 


“In this industrious day 
The Muses’ charms are fled.” 
The editor will say: 

“Of course, it won’t be read; 


“The Muses’ charms are fled 
In this material age; a 

Of course, it won’t be read, 

But fills this half-void page.” 


In this material age 
This pantoum I create 

But fills this half-void page. 
Ah, this the poet’s fate! 

M. B. STEPHENSON. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


VERYTHING appears as it ought 
EK to appear, yet nothing really is 
what it seems.” 

So Letitia Rothwell silently noted as 
she fluttered into the rectory dining 
room and took her accustomed place at 
her brother’s breakfast table. She was 
forty-five and looked nearer sixty. Her 
mouse-colored hair, parted and drawn 
smoothly back, added at least ten to the 
unkind friction of her years. Her 
mouse-colored frock, tight about the 
hips and ample at the feet, contributed 
its bit. 

We do not suggest that her maiden 
mind consciously harbored impressions 
succinct and philosophic. Aunt Letitia 
did not express herself to herself epi- 
grammatically; she had been educated 
neither to think, to reason, nor to form 
opinions, but brought up with a single 
eye on the great career of matrimony, 
and taught to mark time gracefully till 
such event issued sealed orders, even 
should the drill last half a century. 

The fact is, Letitia hardly expressed 
herself to herself at all. Her mental 
processes vaporized into feeling, and 
left it at that. She had felt her way 
to Twiller-Twisters, her single great 
coup. As far back as the autumn of 
1914 she commenced to feel “those 
poor boys’” needs; and, as the years 
changed, worried ceaselessly, She wept 
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in bed over them, her chilblained toes 
crying of trench feet by night, and her 
neat darning basket insisting daily on 
their massed helplessness. Thus the in- 
vention of Twiller-Twisters, those sole- 
less, footless socks, which, by being 
shifted around an inch every time you 
change your boots, preserve to them- 
selves as many lives as the proverbial 
cat, was wholly a matter of feeling. 
That government adoption of the same 
turned aunt Letitia from an aging, pen- 
nitess spinster relative into a personal- 
ity, is a mere financial outcome. Heart 
and feeling were and always would be 
the mainsprings of her life. 

Her brother grunted good morning, 
her niece smiled; and as the spinster’s 
bright eyes reconnoitered from the back 
of the colonel’s paper to the colonel’s 
elder daughter, she felt duplicity in the 
very air—Pretense with a big P. The 
thing had got her, had got them all— 
or they had caught it. Largely and 
vaguely she mistrusted this miasma from 
the ruins of war. Certainly no corner 
of the world could be more malignantly 
afflicted than the rectory. 

In the first place, it was not a rectory 
proper, but only a second dwelling on 
the Lawlor estate, built near the church, 
which succeeding generations of 
younger sons had occupied while using 
the family living as a stepping-stone. 
Three dignitaries in gaiters had clothed 
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past Lawlordom with ponderous superi- 
Ority, but their fortunes thinning with 
their brains and blood, old General 
George, the present crusty head, was 
glad enough to rent his house to his 
friend Rothwell, though he made an ob- 
ligation of it under the housing act, 
just as the gallant colonel, in his turn, 
paid the rent with a jocular air and his 
sister’s check. 

When Letitia fluttered and jingled 
to her brother’s board it was, in fact, 
to a table of her own providing—but 
unacknowledged. 

The colonel himself, for all his mili- 
tary bearing, took vengeance out in 
bluster, aimed nothing more destructive 
than a golf ball, and was accustomed to 
Speak of the Allies and the enemy in 
terms of “up” and “down.” He was a 
product of the old school, and proud of 
it, as he frequently observed. 

His daughter, Roselle, on the other 
hand, clad in the scant simplicity of 
Paris, with a skirt hardly below her 
knees and sleeves above her elbows, 
smoking a Turkish cigarette in an ivory 
holder six inches long, looked the per- 
sonification of our twentieth century. 
Her limpid blue eyes lingered on the 
respectful back of the man, Draper, 
Operating at the buffet, a butler of the 
old school. Her words crystallized her 
aunt’s thought. 

“Fancy having one’s breakfast served 
by the greengrocer! The idea is posi- 
tively too quaint!” 

Roselle addressed her father in a 
“continued-from-our-last” sort of tone, 
obviously argumentative, and Letitia 
pricked her ears for the mood of his 
reply. Her personal bias leaned toward 
not arousing tigers when unnecessary. 

Dignity prompted him to defend a 
Situation he was powerless to prevent. 

“So long as he doesn’t commandeer 
my cabbages, where’s the harm?” 

“But he does, dear father, you may 
be sure he does.” 

The colonel glanced up fiercely. He 
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disliked being interrupted in the report 
of a good match, far more than he hated 
being “done.” 

“What makes you say that ?” 

“The household books. Considering 
the price of everything these days, his 
charges are absurdly low.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you are buy- 
ing vegetables with acres of garden all 
around us—enough to feed a regi- 
ment 

“Not at all! How can you think me 
so idiotic? I refer to the washing ac- 
count. You see, my dear, Draper owns 
the laundry, also.” 

“Does my shirts damnably, then! 
I'll have to speak to him.” 

At this Roselle sat erect, galvanized 
by fear. Her father boasted just that 
kind of bone-headed, bullying inde- 
pendence which leaps from the frying 
pan into the fire, and then raises Cain 
about the consequences. Her eyes 
emitted sparks. 

“Not a word, if you please. I sim- 
ply don’t know where we would turn if 
he left us. Have you forgotten the 
siege we went through when Spigley 
moved to Pink’s? We'd rather have 
our meals served by the greengrocer 
than not served at all—wouldn’t we, 
aunt Letitia?” 

Miss Rothwell bolted a mouthful of 
egg and smiled rather guiltily. Mark- 
ing time leaves its victims nervously 
anxious to please. Her white hands 
fluttered. They bespoke the unathletic, 
indoor woman, earmarked of the past. 
She even wore a chatelaine which 
clinked and jingled faint accompani- 
ment to every motion. Casual observers 
summed Letitia up as a survival and 
dismissed her ; but tothe more acute this 
very chain gave food for thought. No 
longer did it bear the autocratic house- 
wife’s ring. When circumstances had 
forced the little spinster to leave her 
cherished keys in other hands, observ- 
ant eyes opined she would be lost with- 
out her family gods and prompted to 
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us replacement. Now ciga- 
rettes and matches, powder puff and 
rouge outraged its purpose; and though 
Letitia scorned to use these modern con- 
solations, gratitude welded the gift on 
her identity. Thanks to her younger 
niece, the dainty lady continued to clash 
musically through life. 

Letitia’s face flushed, due as much 
to the hastily swallowed egg as to prior 
knowledge, but her sudden color 
screamed secrets as she murmured: _ 

“Draper. Fancy! The greengrocery, 
too—and he a butler!” 

The older and the younger woman 
regarded each other hostilely. Roselle 
wondered what was new, and would not 
have been slow to question, but the roar 
of a muffler cut-out, an abrupt silence 
of stopped machinery, and steps on 
crunching gravel delivered them from 
explanations. 

The dining-room door banged open. 
A girl rushed in, and at once their back- 
water, so placid and proper a moment 
before, seethed to a vortex. Magnetic 
energy and vim poured through it. 

She was a little girl, but a straight 
proposition, back and eyes and charac- 
ter, as any one could tell at a glance. 
In a chauffeur’s livery, prune and buff, 
topcoat and gaiters, her figure showed 
refinement and beautiful proportions. 
Her cheeks glowed pinkly with health 
and wind. Her hair escaped from un- 
der the driving cap and asserted itself 
in curls almost alive enough to be called 
vivid. It was brown, too. Her face 
was brown. Her hands were brown and 
dirty. 

“Morning, my sunny cherubs! Morn- 
ing, dad!” she cried, and, crossing to 
the buffet, dropped a casual kiss on his 
bald head. 

Colonel Rothwell grunted. The 
others greeted her after their various 
ways—Letitia with happy flutterings, 
Roselle with a sniff. Eruptions of Weg 
into the family circle were common and 
generally annoying. She failed to con- 
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form to class, and, while conscious of 
her charm, father and sister were al- 
ways uneasy as to what she would 
spring on them next. 

“My dear girl, wherever did you get 
those clothes? Is it a fancy costume? 
Are you arriving home from a dance 
at ten a. m. without changing?” 

Weg ignored Roselle’s implied re- 
proof and answered her first question. 

“T should have thought you’d recog- 
nize the blended hues. Ripping, isn’t 
it? A complete washout, though. I’m 
buckshee again! Just driving the car 
back to London and then ta-ta!” 

“Have you been in the position long, 
dearie?”’ asked Letitia, beaming. It 
was perfectly evident that, in one pair 
of eyes, the queen could do no wrong. 

“A week—and didn’t give satisfac- 
tion ; so it’s time to toddle. I’m afraid the 
Rothwells are ground flyers—not .cut 
out for real work—what ?” 

“Disgraceful!” rumbled the colonel 
behind his page. 

“Absurd!” echoed Roselle. “Since 
when, pray, have you thought it neces- 
sary to make an exhibition of yourself 
in the Hallam’s livery? I am _ too 
stunned for words! Aunt and I won’t 
be able to hold our heads up in the 
neighborhood if you persist.” 

“I am not complaining,” Letitia in- 
terjected hurriedly. 

“T’d bet on it, old bean! You're 
never one to put the wind up! You 
don’t seem very jolly here,” she contin- 
ued between mouthfuls. “This hour 
rings untrue to the happy-family-party 
stuff, and so forth, Humor does not 
bubble from the fount nor laughter purl. 
What’s wrong? Roselle kicking again? 
Which leg is it this time, sis?” 

The gusto of her manners, as much 
as her words, offended Roselle, who 
gazed at her sister in critical disdain. 

“Don’t be more vulgar than you can 
help,” the look admonished; but all she 
said was: 

“Do you know that our Draper owns 
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the greengrocery and the laundry and 
the livery ?” 

“What's that?” 

“The hacks, dad, and the garage. 
Draper runs ’em. If it weren’t for 
him you wouldn’t be able to get to your 
bally club. Don’t offend Draper or he 
may put you in the pool forever.” 

The colonel beat a hasty retreat. 

“T’ve found him a most efficient but- 
ler always.” 

“The garage! Whatever is England 
coming to?” cried Roselle, throwing up 
her hands in an old-fashioned gesture 
invented by her great-great-grand- 
mothers to show off the whiteness of 
theirs. She was vexed by a gleam of 
amusement in her aunt’s eye. Letitia 
recognized the business. She had prac- 
ticed it herself. But if her sly look 
baited Roselle, more annoying still was 
Weg’s frankly mocking laugh. 

“Ha, ha! Wake up, sis! You're 
making the bloomer of a lifetime with 
that decorative impedimenta pose. This 
earth is in a new era! Better cut out 
the early Victorian lines and join the 
claque while our profiteers and other 
noble winners of the World War march 
on to fame. You'll be jolly lucky if 
they don’t march over you. I wonder 
if Draper, the merchant prince, could 
command me another rasher ?” 

She rose and pulled the bell cord as 
she talked. 

“Do you know he has bought ten cot- 
tages at Harden Heath? Fact is, he 
owns the village. I shouldn’t be a bit 
surprised if he owned this house—the 
rent’s been raised.” 

Aunt Letitia opened her lips to speak 
and shut them again, fidgeted, fluttered, 
tinkled a little golden tune, and eyed 
her brother. If under her meekness 
smoldered any banked fires of revolt, 
the colonel never guessed it. She 
never gave him cause. She knew him 
and she was afraid. She had borne his 
yoke in her youth, but now she feared 
for him. Since he had grown so stout 
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her mind was filled with a mortal fear 
of his towering rages. 

“More bacon, Draper.”  Roselig’y 
tone touched the acme of perfection, re. 
fusing a family servant any higher dig. 
nity than butler, ceding him his due 
She, too, had her passing fears, Ajj 
might have been well, but as he turned 
to go the irrepressible Weg threw him 
her merry challenge. 

“By the way, Draper, do you own 
this house? Or are the local gossips 
ragging us?” 

He closed the door again, confidently, 
as it were, closing himself inside. 

“Now you mention it, miss; yes, miss, 
That is, in a manner of speaking. T'ye 
lent a round sum on it to General Law. 
lor.” 

The butler cleared his throat, glanced 
at his master, and continued: 

“And things being as they are, miss, 
I’d feel obliged_if the family wouldn't 


knock no more turf off the bowling, 


green, nor strike matches on the wood- 
work, nor track their dirty boots hacross 
the drawing-room carpet.” 

Colonel Rothwell, who had been pre 
tending not to hear, lowered his paper. 
The eyes of the two men met. Fora 
moment they regarded each other as 
human beings, equals in the give and 
take ; then the master repudiated change, 
ambition, success, as he had repudiated 
vital matters all his life. 

“Have my sticks ready, Draper. The 
general will pick me up at half past ten. 
That will do.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

No sooner had the door closed on 
Draper’s stolid back than bluster and 
madness broke loose. The colonel 
bounced from his chair; he made 4 
hand grenade of the Morning Post and 
threw it savagely, narrowly escaping Le 
titia’s face. He ramped. He raved. 

“Disgraceful! Positively disgraceful! 
Didn’t know Lawlor was hit. Owns 
the roof over our heads, does he? Dama 
it! This comes of selling up Roths’ 
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Well, This comes of renting! What 
did I say? Confound it, Letitia! Why 
didn’t you invent those damned stock- 
ings of yours earlier when they would 
have been some practical help? Just 
like a woman—always do the right 
thing at the wrong time! Owned by 
servants !” 
CHAPTER IL. 

He stormed himself out of the room 
at last and the women sighed with re- 
lief. They were accustomed to the 
colonel—the whole house was accus- 
tomed to the colonel. Draper, who had 
been waiting, appeared, delivered him- 
self of bacon, and retired. 

Weg, settling to enjoy her rasher, 
murmured 

“And to think he made it all out of 
corns !” 

This sentence, being obscure, piqued 
the elder sister’s curiosity. She conde- 
scended when seeking information. 

“My darling angel, whatever are you 
babbling about ?” 

“Corns, callouses, horny induration 
—thickening of the epidermis, corns on 
the soles of his feet—get it?” 

Aunt Letitia tittered. 

“How perfectly disgusting!” cried 
Roselle, her nice sense of propriety fly- 
ing to arms, 

“Old-fashioned again, sis. ‘Disgust- 
ing’ is a dead one now. Things- may 
seem to be, but they’re not. As a na- 
tion we have grown technical and our 
language follows. Just to think, Dra- 
per got off the whole war scot-free on 
account of those little callous places on 
the soles of his feet. Of course, there 
were other complications, but that 
started him; threw him out when he 
volunteered. Cricky! A man never 
knows his luck !” 

“Did he tell you so?” asked Letitia 
sharply. Feet touched her interests 
nearly. The only spot of weakness in 
her pleasant human make-up was jeal- 
ousy for Twiller-Twisters. 


“Wrong!” cried her niece with evi- 
dent desire to shock. “Much, much 
worse! Not hearing, cherubs, seeing— 
I’ve seen ‘em. I was attached to the 
examiner’s office, you remember, and 
having a sort of family interest in 
Draper, I peeked through the crack of 
the doctor’s door at his bare tootsies.” 

She maneuvered for “vertical gusts,” 
as they say, and was not disappointed. 
Roselle let her have it. 

“Little beast! How could you? A 
butler’s feet! It’s immoral! It’s revolt- 
ing! You must be always thinking 
about them from soup to savory! Be- - 
tween you and father, I’ll have to dis- 
miss the man,” 

“Don’t. That is, not on my account, 
for umpteen reasons: first, there’s no 
recurrence of the theme; second, I’ll be 
in London on a job; third, you haven't 
defiled your sense of sight ; fourthly, all 
men have feet—haven’t they, Letitia?’ 

At this appeal the spinster fluttered 
into office and delivered judgment. 

“I think, Roselle, you take dear Weg 
too sericusly—a trifle too seriously. A's 
she so wisely says, all men do have feet, 
thank God, except a few in hospital.” 

Her beaming face witnessed comfort- 
able assurance of her personal bene- 
factions to mankind. She was think- 
ing: “There might have been more in 
hospital without feet, poor dears, had I 
not invented Twiller-Twisters.” 

“It is all in the day’s work,” said 
Weg. “If you had seen some of the 
things I’ve seen a 

“Please, please! Spare us your ex- 
periences. I forbid them, Father and 
I fail to understand how any decent 
girl could so far forget her maidenly 
reserve, and what is due her people and 
everything, as to rush into the nasty 
side of war and wallow in it; while 
all the time there were so many lady- 
like occupations open.” 

“Right-o! Somebody had to do the 
unladylike things. Some of us had to 
be useful, while you and your ilk were 
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being ornamental. Let sleeping dogs 
lie. The burning question is not what 
I did in the past, but what am I going 
to do now?” 

“I knew you'd never stick it—you 
never stick anything!” © 

Her sister sneered. 

Secret conviction of the uselessness 
of self put Roselle always on the ag- 
gressive in criticizing women’s work, 
while her patronizing superiority lashed. 
Weg to fury. 

“Stick it! Well, I hope your rabbit 
dies! You—with your bazaars and 
charity flips! What if I did peg out on 
the air force? Anybody would have 
been fed up with fourteen months dish- 
washing and kitchen clutter, living in 
rotten hostles, and no proper grub! 
Besides, I wanted to learn flying.” 

“And got demobilized the first min- 
ute in order to be able to do so. No- 
body wanted you to fly. What use 
have you made of your certificate? It 
is positively too quaint to hear you 
W. R. A. F’s. and W. A. A. C’s, brag- 
ging about serving your country.” 

“T did my bit in the Women’s Le- 
gion.” 

Roselle laughed. She chose to con- 
sider Weg’s refusal of a modest order 
as a family joke. 

“Made yourself conspicuous dabbling 
here and there!” 

“Girls, girls! Do let us try and prac- 
tice peace, now we have it.” 

Letitia’s reproofs were so infrequent 
that even the mildest of them took ef- 
fect. 

Weg addressed her aunt. 

“T should think Roselle would be de- 
lighted to have me chuck this livery. 
She can hold up her silly old head again 
now. But it’s not my fault. The son 
of the house is a spark; he arranges 
for blow-outs in remote localities.” 

“Six jobs is it, or sixteen, since you 
have been demobbed—and none of them 
respectable ?” 

Weg spiced up in her own defense. 
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“They have all been respectable 
deadly respectable and dull as ditch was 
ter. Reason enough to can ’em. Figg 
lively, interesting, romantic job I find 
I cling to like a limpet. You don’t real. 
ize what a beastly fag it is changing 
around. But at least I’m not living on 
Letitia.” 

Unimaginative as Roselle was, she 
could not pretend to ignore such a qj- 
rect, nasty thrust; and cutting truth 
made her hedge into the defensive, 

“I’m sure it is ever so much more 
respectable and nicer every way to be 
quietly in one’s own aunt’s house, than 
running loose as you are. War times 
are war times, but now it is our first 
duty to bring back the old order. Fa. 
ther doesn’t like your working, either, 
It is most undignified for us all. If, 
you haven’t any sense of what is suit. 
able and proper, I have. 1 shall stay 
right here till I am married. Aunt Le 
titia doesn’t mind; do you, dearest?” 

She reached for the spinster’s hand 
and gave it a little pat. Roselle could 
be very coaxing when she wanted to, 
Letitia colored with pleasure. 

“No, no, child! Of course not! It 
is, indeed, a great pleasure to have 
some one to spend one’s money on—I 
cannot imagine what I would do with- 
out you and your dear father; and 
matrimony is a noble end. We must 
not forget the lofty object of our sacri- 
fices. But IL hope—I do hope, dear, 
you will find the right young man.” 

For a tense moment both girls were 
painfully conscious of their aunt’s life 
history. She had “stayed right there” 
waiting for marriage Tradition whis- 
pered that a number of the Rothwell 
ladies had been hard to please, or found 
less pleasing, and had stayed right there. 
Roselle’s determination faltered, glimps- 
ing the family specter, a wasted beauty 
featured after the lines of her own face, 
with fair hair grayed and frizzed, thin 
elbows in old-fashioned sleeves, hesie 
tant steps, and timid speeches. In maids 
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demeanor rather like a whipped 
looking for a kind word. This un- 
welcome one hovered on their mental 
yision. They sat chilled and silent, till 
Letitia, who had seen the ghost before, 
who had been haunted by it with that 
familiarity which breeds contempt, blew 
it away in a wavering breath. 

“There is always Arthur Mosely.” 

Fact but increased their secret dread. 
Mr. Mosely had for years concentrated 


_ in his person the eligibility of the whole 


district. He was aunt Letitia’s right- 
hand man and passing poor on several 
hundred pounds a year. Add to the 
picture forty, bald, and academic. 

Prior to 1914 Mosely had figured as 
the preéminently suitable secretary of a 
peace foundation ; and now, in a certain 
sense, he might be called distinguished, 
for, although sound in mind and limb, 
he had done nothing toward his coun- 
try’s ends—not even as a special con- 
stable. He had served nowhere, had 
taken neither major nor minor part in 
poisonous war. It may be said for 
Mosely that he had never pretended to 
hide as a conscientious objector behind 
the screen of his former calling. 

He was a feeble person, lacking a 
happy knack for luck and callouses like 
Draper, and his immunity sprang un- 
sought from the wicked machinations of 
his widowed mother, whose sole sup- 
port she claimed. That fervid dame 
could bear no hint of volunteering, 
drafts, or danger. She resolutely 
fought her boy’s idea of his duty in- 
doors and everybody else’s idea of her 
dear boy’s duty outside the house. By 
arguing which department he should 
grace she held him graceless to the end. 

She persisted till the very hour of 
truce, and then desisted suddenly. Suc- 
cess killed her. Knowing that what- 
eer betide her “Artie” now need never 
serve as cannon fodder, raised her on 
joyous wings and wafted her beyond the 
pearly gates. And Arthur mourned 
her, for he had loved his mother, 
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though popular opinion let him down 
heavily on the hard, cold outcome of 
her influence. 

He was not really a bad sort and 
clever withal. While shirking service 
he had visited in hospitals, and had ex- 
tracted many a moving tale from 
wounded heroes. These, adeptly and 
early done in two slim volumes, enjoyed 
a vigorous sale and turned in consid- 
erably more than the author’s own sti- 
pend to the Society for Supplying Arti- 
ficial Limbs, to which he had presented 
them. Of course, Mosely’s friends said 
he had in this way done his bit; but the 
British public refused recognition in the 
flesh and made itself obnoxious. Having 
to apologize for one’s very existence, 
through leaden-footed years, is apt to 
dash the liveliest spirits. And Artie’s 
was a serious soul. 

National browbeating, moreover, had 
grafted on Mr. Mosely’s reticence a 
hesitating speech. He almost stam- 
mered—not quite. Except in moments 
of excitement, he only strained his hear- 
ers to the point of tears, not shrieks, 
and his control of the mother tongue 
was fast returning under treatment. 
Now that civilians might cross the street 
without encountering khaki, and their 
private affairs were no longer open to 
impudent invasion by patriotic ladies, 
it was hoped he would recover. 

Aunt Letitia thought the world of 
him; but it is useless to profess his 
popularity in younger circles. Resigned, 
he courted his recoveries—a double 
need. For the rash young man had fur- 
ther complicated his past by falling 
hopelessly in love with Roselle. One 
had but to hear her spurn his name to 
know how hopelessly. 

“Mosely! ‘Never! Not if he were 
the last man on earth! Aunt Letitia, 
you silly old dear, how can you suggest 
such a perfectly impossible parti? My 
husband must be rich, rich, rich! I 
must have motors and horses and houses 
and clothes!” 
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“Draper is a bachelor,” suggested 
Weg. 

Roselle sprang from her chair. 

“You shan’t insult me! I will not 
stand it!” 

She stamped her foot in a pretty fury 
and raged to the window, her face as 
lowering as a winter sky. They were 
used to,tantrums—the girl favored her 
father; yet something dependent, for- 
lorn in her anger caught Weg’s pity, 
and while the fun of an apt dig still 
winked and twinkled in the golden eyes, 
a kindly heart repented. 

“I’m a mean devil to give sis such 
a jolt!” Weg thought. “Poor dud, she 
hasn’t a vestige of a sense of humor! 
She’s not fair game.” 

Thinking and acting were one with 
her, so a moment later an arm was flung 
over Roselle’s shoulder. 

“Don’t be in such a wax, old thing! 
‘The joke was a bit crude, I confess, 
even if you did invite it. I apologize.” 
She smiled, and a dimple came and 
went in her left cheek. 

The other woman gloomed. 

“Look here,” Weg proceeded, “if 
you’te in earnest about this marrying 
business—for motors and diamonds and 
what not, I can help. I have a million- 
aire up my sleeve, an American—a stout 
fellow in every way. Spiffing catch! 
Oodles of money!” 

Weg’s descriptive powers lowered 
Roselle’s indignation from freezing 
heights to temperate zone, and finally 
to torrid interest. 

“Where did you meet an American 
millionaire?” she cried enviously. 

Weg had meant well, but she could 
not be serious, could not deny herself 
the thrill of outrage. Readjusting her 
motor cap and gathering up her gloves, 
she replied in an offhand manner, per- 
haps a trifle too offhand: 

“T roomed with him a while ago.” 

The virgin ghost of the unmarried 
Rothwells fled from the moral impact 
of that blow, made one leap into eter- 
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nity, and disappeared forever. “Rig 
selle stood speechless. Even Letitia’ 
tolerance was shocked. 

“You—roomed with him!” 

The voice was supplicating, incredy- 
lous, filled with entreaty, as one who 
would say: “Do not assure me of the 
worst.” 

Instantly Weg knew she had over. 
done the effect. She saw herself a 
pariah. Each object in that solemn 
place seemed to accent the violence of 
her” crime. The bishop’s _ portrait 
frowned ; old silver dimmed to the spot 
on their family honor; old mahogany 
reflected the sanguine color of its stain, 
Her aunt had such a confounding gift 
for expressing much in little. She 
brought a culprit up short and put one 
on defense. 

“Well, shared digs with him then, 
At Pink’s—the day I was demobbed. 
It’s nothing—separate rooms, you know, 
and all that. Perfectly proper.” 

The last word, like a familiar cue, 
stabbed Roselle into action. 

“You may call it proper, young lady, 
but I am going to tell father. He'll not 
put up with such light ways—your lack 
of morals; and it’s high time he knew 
about them. Sleeping in the same suite 
with an unmarried man!” 

Her indignation spoiled Letitia’s tri- 
umph. The blizzard blotted out re- 
pentance; those icy particles of speech 
stung Weg to anger. 

“Oh, bust your old morals! Would 
it have been any better with a married 
man? TIT had to do it. I tell you there 
wasn’t a bed in London! Would you 
have me spend a night on the Embank- 
ment ?” 

“IT wouldn’t have you do anything, 
nor undo it. You are no sister of 
mine!” 

Roselle turned her back abruptly. 
Outside the window stood the Hallam 
car. Whether the great car, with its 
poignant suggestion, or Weg’s voice ul- 
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She pretended not to be listening. 

Miss Rothwell fluttered to an arm- 
chair and smoothed her silken lap, ac- 
companying the motion by anticipatory 
jingles. Despite maiden shame, she felt 
pleasurably thrilled; in the husks of 
disgrace lay a kernel romantic. Her 
“Tell me all about it, dear,” sounded 
more an invitation to gossip than con- 
fession. Letitia was delightfully hu- 
man and adroit, gaining her point 
where others failed. 

Weg condescended to explain. 

“There I was stranded in London in 
my uniform, not even a toothbrush, and 
no prospect of getting home, thanks to 
our beautiful train service. I tried ho- 
tes and hostles and boarding houses 
and pensions. I wasn’t entitled to a 
billet any longer—and they don’t care 
a damn for you at headquarters, any- 
how! When I was about in despair, 
and tired to death, I thought of Spig- 
ley. What’s the use, I said, in having 
a former family butler head factotum 
at Pink’s if one never goes near the 
hotel? Here’s for comfort and a rip- 
ping good sleep! If Pink’s doesn’t 
want to take me in sans luggage, the 
old boy will square it. But there wasn’t 
aroom to be had at Pink’s—not a cor- 
ner. 
“‘Spigley,’ I remonstrated, ‘you’ve 
got to get me a place to lie down.’ 

“Tt’s not to be had here, miss.’ 

“‘Not a bed of any sort? 

“‘T would give you up mine,’ he said, 
rather flurried, ‘but, of course, it is in 
the men’s quarters.’ 

“I laughed right into his nice old red 
face; but we both knew this was no 
laughing matter. I sat down. ‘Here I 
am, and here I stay, or else I move 
on with the evening parade. There 
isn’t an unoccupied room in London.’ 

“He was dreadfully upset at my sug- 
gestion of the streets. ‘I believe it, miss. 
We've never been so full at Pink’s be- 
fore—that is to say, not right full up. 
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Why, they have even put Mr, Tomlins 
in the bridal suite.’ He stopped short 
and eyed me with the most comical 
naughty air. ‘Mr.Tomlins is an Amer- 
ican. A very harmless sort of young 
man.’ 

“I twigged the 
room ?” 

“*And bath.’ Spigley lowered his 
voice. ‘We arranged it once before 
with a couple, for a W. R. E. N., and 
there was no trouble.’ Then he added, 
rather scared: ‘But, of course, it 
wouldn’t be seemly, miss, not for you! 
I shouldn't care to think what the colo- 
nel would say if it came to his ears.’ 

‘**Leave dad out,’ I said, ‘and go and 
break the news to Mr. Tomlins. Don’t 
take no for an answer. Tell him I will 
retire at once and be gone before he is 
awake. Tell him he simply must have 
me—government regulations—woman 
in uniform—billeted on him, and so 
forth. Exaggerate, Spigley, lie, if need 
be; lash him with red tape.’” 

“Well?” 

“That’s the count. I went to bed,’ 
leaving my service cap and gaiters in a 
conspicuous place, and hiding my cor- 
sets under my pillow. I was bone tired 
and never slept better. I heard nothing 
from Tomlins—not even a_ snore. 
Doubtless he forgot it wasn’t a man 
he was harboring. Sneaking off before 
sunup I didn’t so much as peep through 
the curtains to glimpse his tousled head, 
though, of course, I made Spigley show 
him to me later on. A chappie as long 
as to-day and to-morrow, with a long, 
thin nose, horn-rimmed spectacles, and 
a surprising chin—abrupt, firm, contra- 
dictory to the rest of him, maybe, but 
—— There are three in the party— 
an elderly couple from Sue Luck City, 
and the innocuous youth. Rich as 
Creesus, they say, and evidently unat- 
tached. It’s a click for you, sis!” 

“Sue Luck City,” murmured Letitia. 

“But you'll have to put your pride in 
your pocket and look sharp. He is too 
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good a catch to be left lying about 
loose. How are you going to flush 
him? Could Spigley introduce you? 
Napoo! A bit thick that!” 

“Sue Luck,” reiterated Letitia. 
“Didn’t the Whaley-Piffles go to Sue 
Luck City? We might call.” And, 
taking her courage in both hands, “If 
you don’t call, Roselle, on friends of 
such old friends, why—I think I must.” 

“This Mrs, Bones may not even know 
the Whaley-Piffles!” cried her niece. 

Letitia flushed hotly, but stuck to her 

ns. 

“If so, my dear, we will hardly be 
reminded of our blunder. Old Piff is 
a duke’s grandson!” 

“Tl buzz you up in the Hallam’s 
bus,” offered Weg. 

At that Roselle succumbed. She 
flew to dress, returning booted and 
gloved, with the eye of a general, the 
step of a conqueror, and the manners 
of a cooing dove. 

“Would it not be wise to forget your 
adventure with Mr. Tomlins?” she sug- 
gested, adjusting about her queenly 
shoulders a simple pointed fox, one of 
aunt Letitia’s most recent pleasures. 
And Weg, who saw her lark as less 
harmful in the light of family honor, 
met the overture halfway. 

“Right-o, I'll never mention it again 
if you don’t. Here’s my hand.” 


CHAPTER III. 


All things considered, it was as well 
that Mrs. Higginbothan Bones had 
been detained at a fitting in Grosvenor 
Square the afternoon Roselle called— 
at least Albert Bones thought so. 

Essentially a kind man, he had begun 
by humoring his fiancée, and Miss 
Bella proved the very woman to take 
advantage of a false start. She had 


been still pretty, with a doll-like pretti- 
ness, at twenty-five, when Albert met 
and married her; and, having success- 
fully played the part of rose in May, 
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she clung to it tenaciously till the Bram 
outgrew the bud. Like most of 
when the little old lady consulted fie 
mirror she still saw reflected Belindg 
Bones at her best; a misunderstand) 
which led to muslins and fichus draped 
on a suggestively avoirdupois figure, 
and garden hats in their youthful joy. 
ousness ignoring crow’s-feet or the sag. 
ging cheeks which refused to be lifted 
by the cunningest scalp folds and 
stitchings of New York’s most expen. 
sive beauty doctor. 

Poor humanity still finds it hard to 
kick against the pricks. This struggle 
with the monster Time produced its 
natural result. Bella’s temper short 
ened and her tongue sharpened till her 
relatives wished in chorus she would 
have the grace to grow old decently; 
and strangers spoke of her as an im- 
possible woman. With ever-increasing 
bitterness she turned them from her one 
by one—all but Albert. He remained 
her steadfast knight, whether from 
sheer nobility of character or weakness, 
who shall say? God-given imagination 
would be needed to figure Bella as the 
path of least resistance—yet his chin 
receded ! 

Aside from this peculiarity, Bones 
was a handsome and attractive man, 
well groomed always, with money to 
burn and, more important, the knowl 
edge and air of a person accustomed 
to offer incense with worship. Possi- 
bly Bella had a right to be jealous. 
Gossip whispered the bitterest drop in 
her cup was the knowledge of her four 
years’ seniority, and that her Albert's 
tireless patience toward one woman had 
been rewarded by kindnesses from 
many. Certainly his heart was roomy 
and as easily adjusted as elastic-sided 
boots ; but his tastes were simple—wine, 
woman, and a good game of poker 
“filled the bill,” to use his own expres 
sion. He pooh-poohed the idea of any 
fellow with time and money to gratify 
these desires, mooning around like Tome 
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lins, standing open-mouthed in market 
squares, and permitting guides to pluck 
and stuff him as if he had been a 
Thanksgiving goose. 

On the other hand, his surplus free- 
dom while Bella shopped bored him 
nearly to extinction. He reckoned Miss 
Rothwell’s card, sent up during his 
wife’s absence, a diversion worth inves- 
tigating. Albert’s experience of life 
taught him that the “fruity” was rarely 
handed in on silver salvers; he hardly 
hoped for more than a pastime when 
descending in the lift. But it took only 
one glint of a practiced eye at Ro- 
selle’s small white ear and honey-col- 
ored hair, to see that he had found an 
avocation. 

American hospitality bade him offer 
her tea against Mrs, Bones’ return, and 
she accepted, fulfilling his highest ex- 
pectations with an easy adaptability 
which he had not looked for in an Eng- 
lishwoman. Roselle cared not a hoot 
about meeting Bella Bones; an intro- 
duction to Tomlins was the all-impor- 
tant point; but, coming from Hertford- 
shire, her waiting seemed excusable, 
and Tomlins might drift by at any min- 
ute. 

“Will he be like his friend?” she 
wondered. Weg had led her to believe 
the opposite; but then Weg saw things 
queerly, missing essential facts. Albert 
had charmed Roselle at once—his dig- 
nity, his clothes, so very correct, his 
reserve, his veiled admiration, even his 
chin. “I could manage him,” she 
thought. “If only. 

The wish remained unworded while, 
for a blissful half hour, the pleasantest 
since his arrival, Albert sat under a 
palm, the strains of Zenebra’s orchestra 
filling his ears, and Roselle filling his 
eyes. Then conscience, or what pdSsed 
for conscience, his sense of discretion, 
began to throb. Like toothache it 
opened with vague mutterings and 
worked up to a fine frenzy as the day 
waned. Bella had been known to re- 
7 


turn from her modiste in the very worst 
of tempers; and Bella ini a bad temper 
was perfectly capable of making a jeal- 
ous scene. So the husbandly attention 
wandered as he watched the door in 
agonized anticipation. 

Roselle, noting Mr. Bones’ steady 
glance, saw his eyes brighten eagerly, 
and followed their direction. 

“My friend, Cornelius 
Shall we ask him over?” 

Not that Albert felt any desire to 
share a good thing with Tomlins. His 
mortal fear of Bella forced his hand. 

“Better chaperoned now than severed 
for good and all,” ran his thoughts, 

“How delightfully American!” Ro- 
selle gurgled. Her evident diversion 
suited Albert’s mood. 

“Tomlins is a picture,” he agreed, sig- 
naling a waiter. 

“A whole reel,” she chimed in, and 
they both laughed. 

Cornelius justified her simile. His 
clothes, a muddy drab in color, ap- 
proached the amplitude of uncurled 
films, and his extreme height suggested 
something going on for hours, forever, 
the beholder might have said, had not 
Western style devised an extinguisher 
in the shape of a gray felt hat, round, 
flat, and sudden as a curate’s, from un- 
der the edge of which the wearer re- 
garded his world mildly through shell- 
rimmed lenses. His boots, too, seemed 
to stunt his growth, ending in bulbous 
stub toes. He had outgrown his 
strength and, like a girl, gave in the 
middle, with an exact replica of the 
débutante’s slump, once so famous and 
so fashionable. 


Tomlins. 


“The jam, sir, if you please, sir,” 
Spigley was saying a moment later, as 
he deftly removed a menaced dish from 
Tomlins’ descending arm. 

“We're not used to these jam teas 
at home,” apologized the culprit. 

“Just so, sir. The sandwiches, if you 
please.” 
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“Confound it, man! Where am I 
to put my elbows?” cried Cornelius, 
trying to remove ham paste from his 
sleeve with a napkin. “Your tables 
aren’t half big enough.” 

“It’s all a question of accommodation, 
sir, London being so full now.” 

A sliver of a waiter tiptoed up and 
whispered to his superior: “Mr. Bones 
will be glad to have you join him and 
the lady, sir.” 

Tomlins was about to answer nega- 
tively. He hated Bella, a condition 
Spigley had divined—it paid him to di- 
vine the preferences of gentlemen stop- 
ping at Pink’s—so now he was ready 
to forestall a regretable misunderstand- 
ing. 
“Not ‘Mrs. Bones—the young lady, 
sit—on the gallery. Thank you, sir.” 

Cornelius glanced up, caught Albert’s 
eye, stared and beamed. His manner 
as he rose was almost solemn, for he 
realized he was about to experience one 
of the prospects which had enticed him 
halfway around the world—he was 
about to be presented to an English 
beauty. A situation to react on delicate 
nerves. Thoughts of Lily Langtry and 
ham paste whirled madly in his brain 
while ascending the shallow stairs; un- 
fortunately ham paste won. He was 
conscious of making some inane remark 
about it as he sank on the couch beside 
Miss Rothwell, and the knowledge did 
not help. Shy, awkward, at his stupid 
worst, he floundered from platitude to 
platitude, till Roselle, disgusted, turned 
her back and rattled into a lively flirta- 
tion with their host. 

Cornelius felt relieved rather than of- 
fended at being left out. England and 
the English had burst on his ordered 
intelligence with such a medley of sur- 
prises that he welcomed spots of leisure 
in which to sort and index his emotions. 
Peace and protection through the most 
embarrassing hour of their day suited 
him only too well. Here a man gained 
the privileges of the beauty’s profile and, 


under her wing, might hold the noxigas 


cup of tea in his hand for an indefigne 
time without seeming conspicuous, 

Nature had designed Cornelius Tom. 
lins for a snake fence or a poet; his 
father had educated him for a lawyer, 
He reflected both influences. 

So far his life had followed the 
lines of paternal achievement. Child. 
hood had passed amid no larger splen. 
dor than the whole heart of his mother, 
who reared her lamb to be a good boy, 
and left him on the threshold of a West. 
ern college, from which, in due course, 
he emerged master of facts and dates, 
with the bur of uplift firmly tangled 
in his wool. 

Docile youth had picked no quarrel 
against his father’s choice of a profes- 
sion. Keats and Shelley and an unused 
law desk companioned him happily un- 
til the old man’s death. But with his 
millions came responsibility, nor was 
Cornelius the sort to shirk his duty. If 
he made up his mind to do a thing, 
that thing was promptly done. So, the 
other side of the globe being pointed 
out to him as the Elysian fields of busi- 
ness enterprise, he heroically assumed 
his burden and packed his trunk, com- 
forting reluctance with the thought of 
England as a place for self-improve- 
ment, 

God knows he did not yearn to travel! 
He hated to circumscribe his belongings 
within the limits of a steamer trunk, to 
buy his ticket, or to board the train. 
His soul balked at crossing the vast At- 
lantic once he had seen it, and disliked 
the idea still more after a week’s ex- 
perience. There were trials he had un- 
derestimated. But, whatever the voy- 
age did to him physically, it developed 
to the nth power a couple of latent emo- 
tions: one, the longing to know a pretty 
woman well. Bashfulness kept Cor- 
nelius from defining the exact limits of 
his adjective, enough to feel the want 
had lain dormant in him, uncon fessed, 
for years. He had hoped to bring tt 
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pf.on deck with the vivid, briny non- 
chalance of a hero in a five-reel play, 
but his inner man, proving sadly in- 
capable, scratched that ambition at the 
start. 

Falling down on this second wide- 
open invitation to Romance, even as he 
had failed to bring it off with any of 
the fair coeds during his college terms, 
he realized finally that for him woman 
must be a serious and lengthy under- 
taking—yet he was the more deter- 
mined. 

Tomlins’ second emotion evolved it- 
self from a dawning into a flaming 
hatred of Mrs. Higginbothan Bones. 
Never once through all those hideous 
days of seesaw motion had his defense- 
less length sunk unconscious into forty 
dreamless winks but Bella’s strident 
voice aroused him. 

“Albert, I’ve dropped my book.” 
“Albert, there is a draft at my feet.” 
“Albert, that careless steward has for- 
gotten my soup.” “Albert, my smell- 
ing salts.” Albert here and Albert 
there, and: “Albert! How dare you 
walk with that red-headed harpy after 
what I said?” 

Where the misery of the sea ended 
Mrs. Bones began. And England 
capped the climax by upsetting all his 
preconceived ideas. In toto, Cornelius 
felt about as happy as an urchin turned 
head over heels and shaken out of a 
twenty-story window. 

* He had landed with a Baedeker and 
London sights and sounds all cut and 
dried in uplift, ready to be put together 
like a picture puzzle. He was to be 
awed by Westminster Abbey, scorn- 
ful of Buckingham Palace, impressed 
by the Parliament buildings, aroused 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, intrigued by the 
Tower, tickled at Madame Tussaud’s, 
amused in the Zoo, bored by the Acad- 
emy, overcome by Turner, interested in 
Hogarth, charmed with eighteenth-cen- 
tury English art, improved by the Brit- 
ish Museum, appalled at Whitechapel, 
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piqued by self-sufficiency trotting in 
the Row, embarassed at Church parade, 
thrilled by Covent Garden opera, ruined, 
or nearly so, at the Derby—and the only 
sensation of them all he could honestly 
claim was surprise. Every variety of 
astonishment widened his vision, from 
mild surprise at the dirtiness of the 
English collar and the London street, 
to overwhelming wonder at official 
means. 

Spigley was directly responsible for 
the latter, though his vietim did not 
guess it. Spigley of the smug face and 
noncommittal manner. 

Even Albert Bones had been knocked 
out by the story of Tomlins’ all-night 
adventure with a uniformed female, 
turned loose on him by government or- 
der, snugly tucked into his dressing- 
room bed and sealed with the king’s 
arms, as it were. For once Cornelius 
held the post of conteur. He felt him- 
self envied, and, swelling toadlike with 
the knowledge of his own sophistica- 


tion, ordered a magnum to drink the. 


damsel’s health. 

Albert sighed. 

“T wish to Heaven I had left Bella 
at home! But London used to be such 
a dull old hole!” 

But that was not the end of it. Tom- 
lins showed signs of being obsessed by 
the affair, alternating between pride and 
bewilderment, till Spigley, thoroughly 
alarmed for the credit of the house and 
his own reputation, decided to take the 
youth in hand. 

To be adopted by one of the Spig- 
leys of this world is in itself a liberal 
education. Cornelius liked the old man 
from the start, shocked his sense of 


decorum horribly by offering him, 


drinks, and swallowed his sugar-coated 
pills of advice with frank insouciance. 
Sometimes it amused him to turn the 
tables and rout his master’s form, real- 
izing gayly that the London of to-day 
was almost as foreign to Spigley as 
to a foreigner. 
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Cornered, the butler fell back on apol- 


“Tt’s the war does it,” grew into a 
defensive refrain. 

“But your nation has the reputation 
of beifig so clean, Spigley. Diogenes 
and the original tub are not more cele- 
brated than an English officer with his.” 

“Soap, sir.” 

“They have me guessing!” 

“Not only the present price of linen, 
sir, but the damaging mixtures these 
miserable laundries wash it with must 
be taken into account.” 

“And I did expect my shoes to be 
shined,” continued Tomlins. 

“Aren’t they done proper ?” asked the 
old man guiltily. “Any complaint should 
be made to the office, sir.” 

“They are done all right if I leave 
them outside my door for a week.” 

Spigley shook his white head. 

“Service, sir! I regret to say a good 
boots is very hard to come by these 
days. It’s the war does it, sir.” 

“I bought myself a waterproof and 
a bang-up umbrella before leaving, 
Spigley—the finest umbrella in Chi- 
cago. I thought I heard somebody say 
‘rain.’ But the first time I put my nose 
outside a London door there were the 
streets inches deep in snow. Landed 
in April, too!” 

“Quite exceptional in April, sir.” 

“But the sun’s been shining every 
day for a month since then. How do 
you account for that? To be so un- 
English in England gives me the wil- 
lies. Your reputation is a busted flush. 
System—continuity—bah! This coun- 
try’s just as topsy-turvy as the rest of 
the ding-blasted universe!” 

“If I might venture a suggestion, sir 
—there’s been a war.” 

“So we heard—rumors of it, any- 
way. But seeing is believing. I ex- 
pected to find a wounded hero, hat in 
hand, on every corner. Why, in Amer- 
ica we had cold chills at the fancied or- 
deal of promenading your afflicted 
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thoroughfares, I’ve seen just three supe 
ferers so far, and not at street corners, 
either, but on crutches in the park— 
Johnnies in bright blue—and 
seemed to be having a good time.” 

“Hospital blue. Thank God, sir, the 
boys are being properly looked after! 
There’s a deal of mistaken sentiment 
about it; but it’s better to have too 
much than too little. I have seen ladies 
in the busses, sir, offer their seats to 
gentlemen in mufti, civilians, sir, suf- 
fering from a touch of gout—very em- 
barrassing for them, sir.” 

Cornelius laughed. 

“Oh, the women! One does not look 
to ticket choppers and railway porters 
for romance. I’ve only had a chance 
to talk to one Englishwoman so far, 
and I didn’t—didn’t make the most of 
2.” 

Spigley’s eyes fell. He fidgeted 
nervously with the saltcellers. 

“Cross your heart, Spigley—what 
sort of a woman was she? What you 
English would call a lady?” 

A vision of Weg and Roselle and the 
colonel, of the family as it had been 
when he served them at Roths’ Well, 
in the good old prewar days, flashed 
on the butler’s memory. For a moment 
he forgot to guard his tongue. 

“A lady! Miss Weg a lady! Most 
certainly, sir! One of the oldest fam- 
ilies in Hertfordshire.” 

Cornelius stopped amazed. ‘ 

“Then you know her! A put-up job, 
eh?” 

But Spigley had collected himself. 

“I was obliged to find a billet,” he 
said with dignity. 

The American’s quick resentment 
melted to persuasiveness, 

“Look here, my man, I’ve never been 
intrigued by a skirt before. Give mea 
tip, won’t you? Put me wise. I'll 
make it worth your while—and no dis- 
respect meant to her.” 

“Impossible, sir!” cried Spigley, rais- 
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ing both hands the more effectuglly to 
repudiate temptation. 

“Be a sport!” coaxed Tomlins, his 
mild eyes shining behind his glasses, 
guileless as a newborn babe’s. 

Spigley frowned. 

“T couldn’t do it, sir, noways. I 
would for you if for any one; but the 
idea’s out of the question. It wouldn’t 
be right, to my manner of thinking. 
Not what young gentlemen call ‘play- 
ing the game’—not on my part nor 


on yours, sir, if you'll pardon the lib- 


erty of my mentioning it.” 

Cornelius refused to wilt, as he 

should have done, under this rebuke. 
. “Why not?” the lawyer in him asked. 
“You don’t suppose I wish to annoy 
the young lady?” And the poet con- 
tinued. “Woman is the noblest of 
God’s creations, Spigley. A man that is 
a man must worship her from the 
cradle to the grave. I respect the sex 
—always have and always will. I ad- 
mire them as a sex; my hat is off to 
every girl who turned out at her coun- 
try’s call and did things. But the emo- 
tion is abstract, general and abstract.” 

He hesitated, then eased into vox 
humana. 

“Sometimes a fellow looks for some- 
thing warmer. Woman on a pedestal is 
mighty aloof ; inspiriting, but chilly. If 
they were only a little lower than the 
angels which they are, they'd be easier 
to approach. So, when one of them 
comes right down hand in hand with 
her duty, and shows a,man she trusts 
him, as that girl showed me, why she 
imposes a sort of obligation on him, 
doesn’t she? Obligations of interest 
as well as honor. A heroine in khaki 
serving her country just like the sol- 
diers, that’s how I think of her, for, 
of course, she was in uniform offi- 
cially all the time, even if I could take 
stock of her army boots and baby gai- 
ters, 


“I did that, Spigley, I confess. No- 
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body thought to move my pajamas and 


brushes, so I had to go after them, and 


I saw her shoes—God bless her !—about 
as big as a minute. But I never looked 
at the girl herself, not once. Her being 
there on duty made her sacred. A 
fellow who would have taken a liberty 
with his eyes or in his thoughts is a cur. 
I swear to you I haven’t a notion now 
whether she is tall or short or dark or 
fair. I never glanced her way; but I 


lay awake all night thinking how nobly 


these women have sacrificed their time 
and pleasure to the general good. Harm 
her! I reverence her! If that girl 
liked me, I’d be willing to marry her 


to-morrow—that is, if she’s under . 


thirty.” 

“And hasn’t a husband already, sir,” 
the butler added in his urbane manner. 

Lawyer, man, and poet altogether, 
Tomlins glared. He thrust his hands 
deep into his trouser pockets and saun- 
tered toward the door. There he 
turned back. 

“Thought you would knock the icing 
off the gingerbread for safety, didn’t 
you? Married? Maybe she was mar- 
ried; maybe she was widowed; maybe 
she was laughing at me up her sleeve; 
maybe she had studied jujutsu and 
could have knocked a drayman out in 
the first round; maybe I’m a simp— 
but still I crave to meet her, Spigley. 
If the lady is married, there cannot be 
so much objection. Maybe you let 
something slip.” 

The old man offered no reply. He 
dared not hint that this rival of Edith 
Cavell and other martyrs had been de- 
mobilized before the fact. Women’s 
champion laughed aloud. 

“T’ll bet my last dollar you said Miss 
Meg, from which deduction naturally 
follows that the party of the first part 
is single and her name is Margaret. 
How’s that for a stroke by Doctor 
Holmes ?” 

“Just so, sir,’ answered Spigley, a 
twinkle in his eye. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


In spite of the butler’s reassurances, 
Tomlins’ mistrust of England and the 


English strengthened as weeks rolled. 


by. He croaked commercial ruin to a 
purblind nation, and was laughed at for 
his pains, while all the time the lesser 
fits of her industrial epilepsy—strikes, 
fétes, and profiteering, peace, fétes, 
food control, and strikes—like imps at- 
tendant on a witch, led him to Nemesis. 
It was a far journey, however. 

Verily, a small spark kindleth a great 
passion! Had it not been for the bread 
strike, Letitia Rothwell and Arthur 
Mosely must have hung poles apart un- 
til the lonely end, employer and em- 
ployee, respected and respectful, sadly 
separated by their mutual hesitations. 
For, though twin souls and now sus- 
picious of the state, they were both too 
desperately shy to make any advances 
one to the other. 

Custom dictated their formal morn- 
ing greeting, followed by an embar- 


rassed pause, and a direct plunge into 
the day’s concerns; and so it might 
have gone on always but for the work- 
ing of our theorem. 

Of all the forces known to attract 
the sexes the strongest and the least 
resistible, if properly applied, is the 


force of gravitation. When a woman, 
irrespective of her age, temperament, 
complexion, or her supertax, has em- 
braced her secretary and been em- 
braced and clung to him for very life, 
she can never again be brought to re- 
gard him as a mere contrivance in the 
office routine. 

The day after the escapade which 
we are about to relate, Letitia entered 
her sanctum by one door just as 
Mosely came in by the other. They 
were punctual persons and their ad- 
vents almost sure to be concurrent. But 
the meeting this particular morn caused 
affinity to tremble on its tight rope. 
For habit is the cruelest enemy of love. 


Had Miss Rothwell murmured a bret 
“How are you?” and fluttered to hep 
desk, Arthur must have emulated her 
example, and all been lost. 

She did nothing of the kind, how- 
ever. For an instant they eyed each 
other with the avid doubt of felons, 
Shame drowned them. And then Le- 
titia laughed. Her laugh alone invited 
sentiment. But the best of amorous 
laughs is as a tinkling cymbal to a blush, 
and aunt Letitia blushed—furiously, 
Whatever his Georgian record, Arthur 
proved man enough to rally to the 
queen’s color. Flinging himself on his 
knees, he kissed her ringless hands and 
vowed devotion. A little archaic, per- 
haps, for the twentieth century. But 
the lady loved it. She had imagined 
herself wooed thus, and it suited her 
better than the “How about it, old 
scout?” of modern times. Born above 
self-consciousness, she forgot behavior 
and cast her heart adrift on the sweet 
emotional tide. 

It was the second session of romance 
for each of them, and second sessions 
are apt to gain in facility what they lose 
in ardor. Neither chose to remember 
that during recent years Arthur had 
been making a fool of himself over a 
pretty girl. Nor did they, during the 
preamble, stop to note that its germina- 
tion in a bread strike augured ill for 
domesticity. 

“Dear me!” Letitia had exclaimed the 
previous morning, as she laid aside br 
illustrated paper in favor of congealing 
bacon. “Dear me, I am worried about 
Weg in this strike! The poor child may 
not be eating proper food!” 

“Weg’s more than able to look after 
herself,” growled the colonel, rising. 

“She’s always had to do it, anyhow, 
poor lamb,” murmured his sister, on 
hearing the door close. 

Roselle snatched up the cudgels 
warmly. 

“Well, I must say you are dreadfully 
unfair to father! What do you expect 
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him to do? We can’t all invent stock- 
ings! You seem to forget he was edu- 
cated at a public school.” 

“And the rest of us received no edu- 
cation to speak of in order that he might 
enjoy that unique benefit! Are we then 
likely to forget it?” Letitia modified 
her flash of sarcasm. “There’s no good 
complaining, my dear. Nobody ever 
expected him to do anything useful out- 
side of drill, But I draw a line at allow- 
ing him to discourage me from look- 
ing after my own niece. I believe I'll 
run up to town.” She glanced at her 
wrist watch, 

“You will have to order from the 
livery then,” warned Roselle coldly. 
“Father has taken the car; and I want 
Beauty in half an hour for an all-day 
bridge at Mount Russet, and the pony 
is being shod.” 

Her stable thus disposed of, Letitia 
made no objection to driving humbly 
in one of Draper’s hacks. The con- 
tretemps had occurred before. It 
nearly always happened that when she 
wanted to go abroad she found nothing 
free to ride in; so she knew too well 
how long a job a government horse and 
a demobilized soldier could make of the 
station hill. There remained barely 
time to flutter into her office, drop an 
explanatory note for Mr. Mosely on 
her desk, and dress. 

Letitia, never a regular tripper to 
London, had ventured out rarely dur- 
ing the war; and excitement held her in 
its clutch from the start. The train 
was full, tiresome, and hot. She had 
bought a third-class ticket in sheer ab- 
sent-mindedness, and was too flustered 
to think of riding first-class and pay- 
ing the differente. Not a trace of a 
taxi could be found at the arrival plat- 
form, which flustered her even more ; so 
that when, after weary wanderings 
through subterranean tunnels, she 
found herself suddenly ejected at Liv- 
erpool Street, the destination crashed 
on her as horrible, but not entirely sur- 
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prising—though she had booked for 
Holland Park. The network of Lon- 
don’s mysterious tubes has unhinged 
many a resourceful mind. 

Letitia bowed to fate and, taking her 
courage in both hands, for Weg’s sake, 
shook the gloom of all undergrounds 
from her flat-heeled boots, and boarded 
the escalator. Once restored to open 
air and freedom, she might find a taxi, 
or at least, a bus. 

Alas for human hope! When the 
longest moving stair in history had 
mounted aunt Letitia half its length it 
stopped, and apparently the goading of 
its keepers could not drive the monster 
on, Gravely she considéred the reach 
above. It looked about a Sabbath day’s 
journey, and Letitia had cause to re- 
member forty-five inclement English 
winters when ambling up or downward, 
so she waited, following a sensible ex- 
ample. A few messenger boys, ani- 
mated by that frenzied keenness in their 
job, flashed past and vanished, but the 
bulk of the passengers stood: still. 

They waited expectantly, stolidly; de- 
spairingly. It was during the third 
phase that aunt Letitia sat down, and 
sat down, morever, out of plumb with 
her fellows, breaking line to the right 
side or the left side, or whatever side it 
is in that particular gangway which the 
British public are exhorted to forego. 

Time passed. Trains arrived and de- 
parted. Passengers stranded themselves 
freshly on the lower levels and moved 
up in turn, without grumbling, to ac- 
commodate newer members. This was 
all very pleasant and sociable. Aunt 
Letitia collected her scattered wits and, 
beaming on the world from her exalted 
place, planned other benefdttions for 
her humankind. How admirable it 
would be if all these busy, jaded men 
had but a little period of rest and con- 
templation in the middle of their strenu- 
ous mornings! She was wondering if 
everything could not be arrested every- 
where during a ten-minute interval at, 
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say, eleven thirty, when a too-impa- 
tient, busy soul below voted for action 
of some sort. 

Instantly his idea swept the crowd. 
It even seemed to permeate the mechan- 
ism, for the escalator choose that mo- 
ment of the forward surge to hustle 
into action and, as if defying competi- 
tion, whirled madly onward at three 
times its normal pace, while the impetu- 
ous one, with a bundle of books under 
his arm, and a far-away look, intent on 
his own concerns, dashed through the 
gaping company and up the speeding 
Stairs. 

The whole concerted action broke 
over aunt Letitia like a tidal wave. The 
barrier at the top seemed hurling itself 
down on her, and the stranger below 
hurling himself up. Titans converging 
—the walls of the Red Sea about to 
swallow Egypt! 

It has already been indicated that 
the poor lady was not so nimble as of 
yore. She managed to scramble to her 
feet, but the escalator flung her against 
its barrier, and the barrier hurled her 
back upon the man. [ie sacrificed his 
books to clasp her, as together they 
sailed into the crowd, or rather, the 
crowd was precipitated over them. A 
general concussion followed, with every 
soul for himself during thirty seconds. 

Letitia sank to her knees, while her 
partner, clutching her firmly, danced a 
giassy jazz on the spirited floor, till, 
forced by expediency, he executed a 
superb pas seul and landed on terra 
firma still faithfully attached, for her 
chatelaine had caught his buttons. 
Dozens of helping hands shot out to 
grab her, but his were first. 

Then the escalator siopped as sud- 
denly as it had started. The Jabber- 
wock lay heavily dead, and our beamish 
boy held aunt Letitia! 

At this abrupt conclusion honest Eng- 
lishmen looked unutterably sheepish; 
everybody hurried away nursing his 
betrayed emotions—everybody, that i: 
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but Arthur Mosely, who found hime 
clasping his genteel employer, with he 
hat very much over one ear and her 
outer skirt docked of its lower floune- 
ing. What he said as he dusted her 
skirts need not be recorded. Letitia 
treasures it in her memory, which goes 
to prove that he shouldered the blame, 
while she, too upset for politeness, cried 
“Mauster !” and such obliquitous terms, 
glaring, however, at the vertebrate beast 
and not at her secretary. 

The ice of his constraint once thor- 
oughly shattered, Arthur took command 
with prompt efficiency. 

“You'll have to order a new dress,” 
were his first words, always pleasant to 
a woman’s ears. 

Letitia acquiesced and, there being 
moments in life when even the taxi sys- 
tem relents, he was soon handing her 
into a cab and giving an address on 
Sloane Street. It is noteworthy that a 
couple of hours later he was handing 
her out at Prince’s, though nobody short 
of a trained sleuth would have taken 
her for the same person. 

Losing one’s clothes in so public a 
manner might reconcile any mind to 
abbreviated modes. Aunt Letitia had 
never been prudish, only unimproved; 
and for her size and immediate need 
French models were the sole salvation. 

“A half a skirt is better than none,” 
she remarked sagely. But she clung to 
her dove-gray and would have insisted 
on a wide hat had not Madame Dolini 
calmly ignored -the suggestion. When 
they had hidden her flat hair under a 
toque, and hung a twenty-guinea ostrich 
feather tippet around her spare shou!- 
ders, Letitia Rothwell looked not a day 
over thirty, the light of excitement in 
her eyes helping as much to that effect 
as the coulewr de rose of madame’s bou- 
doir. 

Robed, she regarded herself in fear 
and elation, mixed with a sense of fit- 
ness which dictated an order for high- 
heeled shoes ; and, when finally launched 
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on the pavement, she clung to Arthur, 
feeling as conspicuous as a sandwich 
man. 

“A perfect gem of a shop! Every- 
thing one wants, and all so pretty! And 
they knew you, too!” she indiscreetly 
marveled. 

“Used to,” he laughed. “Mother as 
nearly as possible lived there before my 
father died—perhaps that is why he 
left her plus nothing.” The andante 
mood followed. “I miss dear mother. 
] never realized till this morning how 
much I miss her. We had such good 
times going about together in the old 
days before the war.” 

“Did you ever think of adopting a 
mother?” asked Letitia. 

Nothing short of cataclysm could 
have prompted her to such a speech 
ordinarily; but when a woman com- 
mences to live her life backward, rap- 
idly as a pianola record being run off, 
progressing from ankle-length to knee- 
length skirts, and from staid, auntly 
concern to the childish recreations of 
embracing and being treated to new 
hair ribbons, mere words seem to mat- 
ter less and less. Still, she was obliged 
to look into a window to cover her con- 
fusion; and the window, proving to be 
a corsetiére’s and displaying the lines 
of the perfect figure incased in mauve 
silk, heightened her blushes. 

Watching her in sympathetic and ad- 
miring interest, subconsciously aware 
that they now stood in correct relation 
—male and female, protector and pro- 
tected—the man was swiftly stabbed by 
the idea of his employer as unwed. 
Seeing Letitia Rothwell for the first 
time with normal vision, Arthur appre- 
ciated her as a prize unclaimed. 

It was then he suggested Prince’s. 


“I have completely forgotten poor 
Weg!” Letitia cried penitently, when 
their waiter apologized for the absence 
of roils. “And I came up only because 
I was afraid she needed looking after.” 
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“I was on my way to a commercial 
stationer’s—a few more ‘Reminiscences’ 
on hand,” Mosely volunteered. “When 
I found your note there was just time 
to pop back to the cottage for my bi- 
cycle and don a hat.” 

“We might have come up together.” 

“We shall go down together if you 
will permit me. Have you ordered the 
car for any particular train? I thought 
of a concert or Pt 

Letitia, overcome by shyness, inter- 
rupted his invitation. 

“Car? Oh, no, I had a hack. My 
brother took the car, and Roselle the 
carriage, and the pony was being shod.” 
The explanation sprang as an apology 
for her family, in answer to his quick 
glance, but it sounded lame. 

“I am afraid you allow them all to 
impose—that is, to be outrageously hog- 
gish. You need looking after, your- 
self!” 

A faint jingle heralded protesting mo- 
tion from the most loyal little lady in 
the world. It seemed infinitely thrilling . 
to Letitia to have anybody thinking 
about her convenience. 

“Yes, do let us go home together,” 
she said, fluttering to a safer topic. “T 
came up third—a horribly uncomforta- 
ble sort of mistake!” The memory 
made her wistful. “It must be very 
pleasant to be taken care of.” 

“Mutual pleasure—mutual benefit,” 
he replied. 

And so the duet ran on. ‘ 

Arthur could not persuade Letitia to 
give Weg up for the selfish indulgence 
of a matinée, therefore he gallantly of- 
fered to see her through the boarding- 
house chase. And she, still scared by 
her own reflection when glimpsed in a 
plate-glass window, thankfully accepted. 

From Shepherd’s Bush, her last ad- 
dress, they pursued the vagrant to Bat- 
tersea Park, doubled on their own 
tracks, scoured Chelsea, and ran her to 
earth in a Putney bakeshop. 

“And I feared you would not be 
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having enough to eat, child!” cried Le- 
titia, falling on her neck. 

“Priceless joke—what? Here I am 
at the source of supply, enjoying 
plenty if not peace. Give us a squint 
at you, aunt Let!” 

In her offhand way she approved the 
transformation, pronouncing it: “Some 
class!” 

Everybody around the place throbbed 


- with the excitement of strike develop- 


ments. Colonel Rothwell’s daughter 
frankly identified herself with the job. 
“It’s a most nervy game, [ tell you! 
Last night the blighters stoned our front 
shop while we labored in the bakery. 
Just look in here at the windows! 
You're welcome to tea, by the way, if 
you can stand the shuttered gloom.” 
“A nasty business if you like, ma’am, 
this interfering with the nation’s food 


supply !” 
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The baker’s tone crescendoed from 
respectful whimpers to the dignity of 
cool-faced- ruin. One felt sure he 
would have cared for nothing more than 
to lay hands on the body politic for 
five minutes. A born toady, turned 
reactionary under the stress of fear, he 
was still grateful to Weg for her help 
and ready to show it, so he made her 
friends welcome and hurried away, to 
return shortly bearing fresh bread and 
savory tea. 

Then the latest creation from Ma- 
dame Dolini’s sat opposite a girl in a 
gingham apron with her sleeves rolled 
above her elbows, while the ex-secretary 
of a peace foundation opened a shade 
close-set against the mob, and old Ben 
Saltus, in his baker’s cap, handed round 
the buns. 

As Spigley says: “It’s the war does 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


THE STREAM 


| FLOW, I flow, for Mother Earth 
Shed many tears to bear me; 
F I flow, I flow, though at my birth 
The rocks sought to ensnare me. 


I flow, I flow, and at my flowing 
The hills run down to guide me; 

T flow, I flow, and at my growing 
The flowers grow sweet beside me. 


I flow, I flow, and as I roam 


The little world allowed me, 


I dance along till the sea foam 
Comes with a kiss to shroud me. 
Jonn Murray 
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Wanted, for the Hotel Riliton, a young 
woman of fine appearance, very strong, six 
fect or over preferred. Excellent remunera- 
tion, with maintenance. Must wear a uni- 
form. Apply to Mr. Albin. 


UCY Dean allowed a frown to 
L gather over her Grecian nose, as 
she thoughtfully pinched her 
rosebud lips with her tapering fingers. 
Her violet-blue eyes, shaded by long, 
curving lashes, misted with indecision. 
Her alabaster neck drooped upon her 
statuesque shoulders as she bent her 
head of waving gold over a bit of torn 
newspaper. 

Lucy looked like that; she really did. 
She was an artist’s dream of fair 
woinan, a poet’s vision of the perfect 
she; she was the fairest since the im- 
mortal Helen—or a lalapaloosa, accord- 
ing to your vocabulary—but Lucy was 
six feet and two inches in her bare feet 
and all the rest of her was in propor- 
tion. 

Hence the frown over the Grecian 
nose. Hence a good many things. 

Lucy’s mother was one of those tiny, 
round, fairly perfect women who make 
the rest of the sex seem large and un- 
finished. Lucy’s father had been the 
biggest and handsomest of a big and 
handsome English family, with tradi- 
tions of a number of seven-footers in 
various branches of the family tree. 

Lucy was really a pretty baby when 
she was born—something not seen 
every day—but she weighed a lot and 
nearly crushed her mother, 


Six Feet or Over 


Author of “Romany Hearts,” ete, 


By Louise Rice 


CELE? 


She never got over her astonishment 
at the giant that she had brought’ into 
the world, but Lucy’s father worshiped 
the child and was immensely proud of 
her. What was more, he did every- 
thing he could to make her a husky 
youngster. 

She had never been taught to do a 
single useful thing, and her teachers, 
with every good word for her amiable 
disposition, had to acknowledge that 
she was not a prize pupil. So, when 
her father was killed in a too-optimistic 
endeavor to subdue a young horse, and 
when all his worldly goods thereupon 
took to themselves wings, in the strange 
way that they have, under such cir- 
cumstances—-why, there was a very 
serious problem for the woman and the 
girl to face. 

Perhaps you do not believe that peo- 
ple with an established social standing, 
well bred, well educated, with some 
friends, can become tenement dwellers 
in a year or so, but they can. It is one 
of the easiest things in the world to do, 
as many a family has found out. 

Lucy had conscientiously tried to pre- 
vent it, but her earning power was very. 
small; and while her beauty would have 
given her work in almost any musical 


comedy, she shrank from such an ex-° 


ploitation of what she was beginning to 
feel was a great handicap. 

In the exclusive and friendly social 
set in which she had grown up, she had 
rather gloried in her size and strength; 
but, on New York’s. East Side, when 
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you could net so much as go to the 
butcher’s without a train of loudly com- 
menting urchins, and when passing 
truck drivers made audible remarks, 
and when the people in your house in- 
quired why you didn’t join the circus, 
fhatters looked very different. 

Eventually, she secured the position 
of packer in the wholesale china house 
of McGarritty & McGarritty, and there 
She found a haven and friends. 

After three years, she was still get- 
ting her original salary of twenty-five 
dollars a week; old MeGarritty had 
rather testily refused her timid plea for 
a little more. 

Lucy kicked a meditative foot against 
the box on which she had been sitting, 
then she lid off and moved down the 
long aisle of china-laden tables toward 
the desk where the junior partner was 
just getting down the last gulp from 
something in a thermos bottle. He 
smiled and hopped up on his flat-topped 
desk as Lucy approached. 

When she paused beside him and 
lookéd directly at him with her violet 
eyes, set so serenely beneath her golden 
brown eyebrows, he looked down, for 
just a minute. 

“Walter,” she said, “here’s something 
that I thought I’d look up. It’s from 
yesterday’s paper, but perhaps there 
would still be a chance. Not many girls 
would suit, I should fancy.” 

Walter followed her pointing finger 
and looked at her in amazement. 

“I know, I know——” she conceded. 
“But mother is not so well, Walter. 
Your father thinks that I am not worth 
any more than I’m getting, and there 
are so few things that I know how to 
do. I am not bright, you know. Any- 
way, this is the finest hotel in the city. 
I might as well make up my mind, first 
as last, that I can’t go on hiding all my 
life, if I am a freak. There’s mother 
to consider, you know.” 

“U-m-m-m.” Walter, too, carefully 
corked the thermos bottle and minutely 
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inspected his thumbnail. He reflected 
that there would be about fifteen mins 
utes more before the rest of the packé 
ing force returned from lunch. Thea 
he flashed a look at her. 

“Look here, Lucy!” 

“Oh, Walter—don’t!” 

“You listen, just this once.” - 

“You promised that you wouldn’t.” 

“Lucy, I’ve got to, If you were 
happy and everything were all right, I 
wouldn’t say a word. I know it’s mean 
of the old man not to raise your pay, 
but you know why he won’t. He wants 
you in the family almost as much as | 
do, and he thinks that if things are 
not too easy for you, you may come, 
Why won’t you, dear? If it’s that stiff 
English pride of yours, you just remem- 
ber that it’s I who am begging a favor, 
Think what a godsend two lovely women 
like you and your mother would be 
to two bachelors like father and me, 
We need you, I tell you!” 

“When you put it that way, it’s hard 
to refuse.” 

“Then it’s yes, darling ?” 

“It’s no, and you know it, Walter, 
How many times must we go over this 
thing? You know 

“I know you’re breaking my heart, 
all because of a few inches difference in 
our heights.” 

“A few inches! You're a whole head 
shorter, Walter, and little, besides.” 

Walter turned the color of an under- 
done brick. 

“You stop!” he exploded. “I’m 
strong enough and big enough to give 
you a good beating. That’s what you 
need !” 

“Don’t be absurd!” 

“You’ve ruined your whole life wor- 
rying over this wretched business. Who 
cares if you are tall? Look how beau- 
tiful you are! And as for strong— 
huh, show you who’s strong! 
Don’t you be absurd, dear. A man is 
always stronger than a woman, no mat- 
ter if he isn’t quite—quite——” 
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“You're a dear,” Lucy said gently, 
“and I’m ashamed to tease you. But 
don’t you see—I don’t feel toward you 
as I could toward a man of my size? 
And I don’t really believe that you are 
in love with me. It’s just my looks. 
I’ve seen it happen ever since I was a 
child. It doesn’t mean anything. [I'll 
always be your friend, Walter, and 
you'll be just as happy, after a while— 
and you'll find some pretty little girl 
to love who won’t make you look like 
a dwarf. I'll never marry. I don’t 
think I’ll ever find anybody—the right 
size—who’ll really care for me. Mother 
says I’m a monstrosity, and Iam. But 
I’m going to stop being ashamed of be- 
ing big. Mother needs care, and I must 
get it for her. I don’t know what father 
would say if he knew I’d shirked doing 
that. We always took care of mother 
together—father and I.” 

Quite unabashed, she drew out her 
handkerchief and wiped her brimming 
eyes. She never could speak of her 
father without doing that, and she was 
never self-conscious over it. That was 
one of Lucy’s charms, that utter sim- 
plicity of hers. But with those violet 
eyes all dewy and her firm lips trem- 
bling, she looked—oh, well, Walter Mc- 
Garritty just groaned and snatched her 
to him. That is, he snatched part of 
her—above him and all but beyond the 
reach of his short arms there was a lot 
of Lucy not included in the embrace. 

The girl was not disturbed. She 
knew Walter’s good, pure heart, and so 
she laid a kind, sisterly hand on his 
shoulder and kissed the top of his head. 
Whereat the unfortunate Walter 
groaned again and sank into his chair. 

Old McGarritty called Lucy into the 
office that night. 

“I hear that you refused Walter 
again to-day,” he stated. 

Lucy looked surprised. 

“Oh, no,” she said. 

The old iman’s eyebrows went up in 
the manner which made him look like 


an inquisitive terrier. “He+was small, 
like his son, and the kind of a man who 
has affectionate nicknames applied to 
him by everybody. 

“Then what did you do? The boy 
is all upset. Told me he was going to 
the devil and liked the idea. Said he 
wasn’t coming down here again till he 
was good and ready. Not like Walter, 
that! Must have said something to 
him.” 

“I said I was going to look for a new 
position.” 

McGarritty’s eyebrows almost disap- 
peared under his fringe of gray hair. 

“Umph? Better pay?” 

Lucy laid a friendly hand on the old 
man’s shoulder. She had to bend con- 
siderably to do it and McGarritty 
patted her with his little, shriveled paw. 

“Something worrying you, Lucy?” 

“Mother is worrying me, sir. The 
doctor says that she is not so well. I 
think we will have to move from where 
we are, and so I must make some more 
money, somehow. I’m ashamed to have 
asked you for more, but really, I need 

“I’m sorry, but——” 

“Yes, sir, I understand. You won't 
give me any more because you want me 
to have to marry Walter.” 

McGarritty had the reputation of be- 
ing a blunt man, but he blinked for a 
moment. Then he laughed. 

“Well, that’s about right, I guess. 
It’s the easiest way out of your trou- 
bles, isn’t it? And Walter’s a nice boy. 
Soft-hearted, like his old man.” 

“You know why I will not, Mr. Me- 
Garritty. I’m sure Walter has told you. — 
Don’t you understand? Why, I never 
have taken a walk with him except after 
dark. Even then, you ought to hear 
things people say as we go by. To- 
gether, we look——” 

“Well, what’s this job that you want 
to get?” McGarrity interrupted. 

Lucy told him, and the old man was 
shocked. “My dear girl, it’s really not 
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“stiitable. What will your mother say? 


Better marry Walter.” 
~“Bbucy’s gentle eyes, without a spark 
of humor in them, beamed on him. 

“Oh, Mr. McGarritty——” 

“Couldn’t do it, eh? Well, that’s too 
bad. It’s quite a blow. All things con- 
sidered, I suppose it would be better if 
we were not tg see you for a while. 
Perhaps Walter will find something 
nearer his size.” 

“Of course he will,” said Lucy 
brightly. Privately, she did not think 
so. Walter had told her that he had 
never loved a girl before and never 
would again, and while she had always 
affected to believe that it was merely 
a case of infatuation, as she had said to 
him that day, she really thought it a 
very sad case of a lasting love, bound 
to go unrequited. Lucy had no more 
humor than a nice family cow. 

The next morning Mr. Albin, with 
the bored air peculiar to the managers 
of hotels, had Lucy admitted to his of- 
fice, but even he was quite bowled over 
by the vision which confronted him. 
He agreed, on the spot, to ‘“mainte- 
nance” for the mother, also, and to a 
slight increase of that excellent remu- 
neration already mentioned. For her 
own sake, Lucy would never have 
fought, but she had made up her grave 
young mind that she must take her fa- 
ther’s place, and so she lost a good deal 
of her natural timidity. 

The Hotel Riliton had Lucy’s uni- 
form of blue broadcloth made by a 
tailor who knew his business, who orna- 
mented it with the most expensive of 
gold braid. A blue cap and yellow kid 
gloves went with the outfit, and when 
Lucy had fluffed out her golden hair 
a little and buttoned herself into those 
wonderful “lines,” and put on the gloves 
and set a sweet, stereotyped smile upon 
her lips she was, inthe patlance of the 
front office, “a knocker.” 

In reality, she was accoutered in coat 
of mail, helmet, shield, and a lance. 
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You could not see those habiliments# 
of course, but Lucy wore them, ig 
spirit, for this was knight-errantry with 
a vengeance. She was supposed to be 
“captain of the waiters,” but her real 
j@® was that of bouncer. 

A year before, the Riliten, like a great 
many other big hotels, had had trouble 
with its men waiters, and had put in 
girls as a temporary shift, which shift 
had at once become, first a fad, and then 
the accepted thing, and the disgruntled= 
men took to various other jobs. The 
elevator girls and the bus girls and the 
hat-check girls and the “hops” had then 
ousted their male competitors, and the 
only person left, of the male persua- 
sion, had been the big individual who 
looked like a field marshal. 

Just before the insertion of the ad- 
vertisement which had brought Lucy to 
her present occupation, this individual 
had gone on duty, one night, with an 
assortment of prohibited liquids within 
him, with disastrous results. So the 
hotel, looking for both safety and ad- 
vertising, had had the thought to get a 
woman for the place. 

The advertising came promptly. Lucy 
found herself vying with the League 
of Nations for popularity. The first 
week of that nearly killed her; there- 
after she almost learned to like it. She 
found out that what she mainly inspired 
was admiration, and that being a mild 
celebrity robbed her inches of their 
sting. She learned to watch for “queer 
customers” and to move gently on un- 
desirable loungers in the foyer and to 
put in a haughty and coldly inquiring 
appearance whenever anything unto 
ward seemed about to happen. Her 
special care was the Palm Room, after 
ten; for it was there that the gayer spir- 
its of the town chose to forgather. 

She came to have a pleasant, semi- 
professional circle of friends. Men 
and women, themselves famous figures 
in the city, made a point of greeting 
her cordially. Clabwomen, who knew 
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who she was and remembered her fa- 
ther, spoke of her with respect. There 
grew up a little air of attention and 
pleasant homelikeness around the girl. 
She bloomed, and she would have been 
entirely happy if it had not been that 
not a word had arrived from Walter. 

There, one night, she saw him at the 
door of the Palm Room. But, although 
he seemed to be looking in her direc- 
tion he made no answer to her instinc- 
tively warm smile, and Lucy turned 
away, bitterness burning her throat with 
threatened tears. That Walter should 
be such a snob as not to want to ac- 
knowledge her! She walked among the 
palms, desperately trying to hold her 
mask upon her face, until she was paged 
by a small voice: 

“Gemman in ladies’ pah-lo’ fa’ yuh, 
Miss Dean.” 

Lucy went into the ladies’ parlor 
with her sweetest, widest smile, hold- 
Ing out her hands impulsively. Walter 
caught them in his own and for a while 


could not speak, Then he said: 


“Darling !” 

Lucy dimpled. It was a new accom- 
plishment and made Walter entirely in- 
coherent. 

“Where have you been, Walter? I 
have missed you.” 

“I’m afraid I meant you to,” said 
Walter with a grin. 

“Oh, but that was not kind, was it?” 

Walter had thought that even she 
would understand the jest. 

“That was a joke,” he told her, with 
his eyebrows going up in the humorous 
V which was like his father’s. 

“Oh,” said Lucy, “if it was a joke, 
Iam sure I would not understand it. I 
never do,” 

“You're looking wonderful!” Walter 
said, but some of the enthusiasm died 
out of his voice. Now that he could 
take his eyes away from her face, he 
found Lucy more stupendous than ever. 
“Can you stay, or mustn’t I keep you?” 
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“T can stay only a few minutes. I am 
on duty.” 

““How’s the job, dear?” 

“Oh, it’s lovely, Walter. I am so 
ashamed of myself. for feeling shy so 
long. I understand now that people 
are not really unkind when they look 
at me. I’ve made such a lot of 
friends!” 

My, but that girl was big! And not 
half so nice, with that assured air. 
Walter tried to keep on smiling ‘and 
talking, but gloom was settling down 
steadily upon him. 

Lucy had been talking away in quite 
an animated manner for her, but grad- 
ually she became conscious of the si- 
lent man opposite her. 

“Aren’t you well, Walter?” she asked. 

“Oh, me? Oh, yes. Quite. Little 
tired, that’s all.” 

“Do you want to go up and see 
mother ?” 

“Er—no, no—no, I guess not. I 
think I’ll be going. Mustn’t keep you, 
you know.” 

Lucy knew that something was 
wrong, but she found nothing to say, 
and, after a few minutes, Walter went 
along, saying that he was glad he had 
found her well. 

“I always am,” the bewildered girl 
replied. 

He did not come back. Weeks rolled 
away and Lucy became as fixed a part 
of The Riliton as its sign, and her 
mother began to get better, and old Mc- 
Garritty called twice a week instead of 
once, but there was not a whisper from 
Walter. 

Then, one night late, two people 
came into the Palm Room. The girl 
was a tiny, dainty, airy little thing, not 
half an inch over five feet, but the 
boy who was her escort—well, if you 
want to have a perfect portrait of him, 
take up any high-class magazine and 
observe the square-jawed, fair-haired, 
large-eyed, blond young giant, in utterly 
impossible raiment, who will confront 
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you from the pages of any tailoring ad- 
vertisement illustrated by our best art- 
ists. F¥om the cleft in his chin to the 
inhumanly perfect fit of his collar, from 
his supernaturally long legs to his mani- 


_ cured fingers, you will see the man upon 


whom Lucy’s startled eyes fixed them- 
selves as he went past her, on duty at 
the door. She estimated that he must 
be almost six feet and three inches, in 
which she was all but fractionally cor- 
rect. He was too well bred to stare, 
but several times Lucy encountered his 
level, respectful gaze. And the next 
night, he came alone. 

In a week he had asked for an in- 
troduction to her mother, and in a 
month Mr, Albin was frantically im- 
ploring the eager representatives of the 
press to let the story lie “a little longer.” 
For the blond young giant was the rich 
and entirely spotless young millionaire, 
T. Montgomery, and the reporters could 
hardly keep their itching hands off. 

In fact, that magnificent young cou- 
ple was something to thrill any one’s 
heart. Both so fair, the man a little 
taller than the girl, both such perfect 
examples of lovely youth, both so well 
proportioned to each other, both so 
calmly content in each other’s company ! 

The papers, anticipating a greater 
coup, consented to keep the story out, 
for a time, but society was not so dis- 
creet. With Lucy and T. Montgom- 
ery motoring together and dining ever 
so quietly in a distant corner of The 
Riliton, and going to the theater to- 
gether, it was inevitable that there 
should be a great deal of talk. 

Lucy’s mother, who had reasons of 
her own for wanting Lucy to enter 
the McGarritty family, never failed to 
say what she could against her daugh- 
ter’s new flame. 

“I do wish that Montgomery young 
man would not send so many flowers 
at once,” she remarked one day. “You'd 
think we were keeping a shop. It’s not 
in good taste.” 
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“Well, it may be bad taste, but 
least it’s not mean and unkind—an@ 
forgetful,” Lucy replied. ' 

And she went out with the suspicion 
of a tear in her eye. It had been a very 
long time since Walter’s only visit to 
the hotel. Lucy’s mother at once called 
a certain number. 

“My, I’m sorry,” said Walter’s father, 
“but I’m afraid Walter has a new girl, 
Little bit of a thing. He’s going out, 
socially, a great deal lately. He’s heard 
about Montgomery and Lucy. Told 
me fhe other night, and said it seemed 
very suitable. That little girl he’s going 
around with is like you. She’s small 
and sweet; just right for short arms 
like Walter’s and mine. Hey—don'’t 
cut me off, central!” 

Lucy’s little mother had slammed up 
the receiver. 

She was not of the younger genera- 
tion of females which counts tears a 
disgrace. She was frankly sniveling. 

Walter went to the Palm Room of 
the Riliton that night, but he -had with 
him the tiny little lady who had once 
favored T. Montgomery. She had a 
bit of tulle around her neck—she was 
the kind of a girl who can do that— 
and she wore a little, childish hat, and 
her eyes—oh, my, the way she used her 
eyes in looking at Walter! 

T. Montgomery was there, too, shar- 
ing a repast with Mr. Albin, and pour- 
ing misery into him by the air of pro- 
prietorship he assumed whenever 
Lucy’s duties brought her near their 
table. Lucy, with the yellow gloves 
newly cleaned and wild golden hair and 
faintly flushed cheeks fresh from the 
tub, was looking more impossibly won- 
derful than ever. T. Montgomery 
started imperceptibly when Walter ar- 
rived, and Walter grew a little pale 
when he saw T. Montgomery stop Lucy 
and talk to her, and the girl and Lucy, 
whatever they felt, contrived to look 
perfectly at ease, in which art they 
were sisters in sex power. 
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Nothing might have happened if a 
large, beefy person, who bore palpable 
evidence of having been a recent viola- 
tor of the Volstead act, had not come 
plunging into the room. ‘No other 
word would properly describe his en- 
trance. He glared around and then 
made straight for Walter’s table. 

“Lo, Cynthia,” he remarked to Wal- 
ter’s companion, “whad’ de you come 
—out with this—simp—for? Didn’t I 
shay I’d be ‘round to-night? C’mon.” 

“T will thank you to pass on, sir,” 
said Walter in his deepest voice. 

“Please sit down, George,” whim- 
pered Walter’s companion. 

“Are you—coming‘”’ demanded the 


‘beefy person. 


“This lady is with me, sir, and I'd 
thank you to pass on,” said Walter. 

The record of the next few minutes 
is somewhat blurred. 

Witnesses, from various parts of the 
room, saw that: 

Walter stood up. 

Montgomery stood up. 

Mr. Albin stood up. - 

Lucy moved quickly forward. 

The beefy person aimed a blow at 
Walter’s head, but missed, 

Walter’s companion screamed. 

At this point the record is again clear. 

“Don’t be a fool!” said Lucy to Wal- 
ter’s companion. It was not what she 
was supposed to say to distressed fe- 
males. But she meant it. 

“Behave yourself, George,” said T. 
Montgomery, arriving. 

“Look out, Lucy,” said Walter, as 
the person named George tried to 
shake off her restraining hand. 

“Oh, dear,” said Walter’s compan- 
ion. 

George, evidently misled as to the 
sex of his captor by the vague impres- 
sion of a uniform, aimed a blow at her, 
but Lucy did something mysterious to 
him with her left hand, whereat he de- 
clared that he was being murdered and 


allowed himself to be led away. 
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Left together, Walter and the girl 
named Cynthia and-T. Montgomery 
looked rather foolishly at each other, 

“Er—how do you do?” said Walter. 

“Timmie, this is Walter McGarritty,” 
said Cynthia, all aflutter. 

“How de do?” said T. Montgomery. 

Cynthia sat down. 

T. Montgomery sat down. 

Walter half sat down, but his atten- 
tion was attracted by some loud words 
on the part of the beefy George per- 
son, who seemed to be determined to 
come back and renew the argument, 

Walter completed his half-risen atti- 
tude, balanced himself on his toes, and 
dodged among the palms. The argu- 
mentative gentleman had just tried to 
put in a blow on Lucy’s classic nose. 

“Here—here—stop that!” Walter or: 
dered, as he bore down on the scene. 

Lucy was just a shade too slow. 
George carried a punch, did George, 
and he contrived to deliver it upon the 
person of Walter where it would do 
the most good. Walter saw the justly 
celebrated crystal chandeliers of the 
Palm Room burst into a thousand glit- 
tering pieces, with a dull roar like that 
of Niagara, and then he fell asleep. 

He came to in one of the pantries off 
the Palm Room. There was a wet hand- 
kerchief around kis head, and some- 
body was bending over him. 

Lucy’s eyes werewull of more than 
tears, and he cawed feebly like a happy 
young crow. 

“Darling!” he cried, and kissed her 
with all his might. A most masculine 
kiss! Lucy blushed clear up to her vio- 
let eyes.and Walter hopped gayly off to 
the floor. He had to hold his head, then, 
for a minute, but not even the sight of 
the shelf-laden walls waltzing solemnly 
around him could dim his ardor. 

“Now who’s my girl?” he de- 
manded. 

Some God-given instinct caused Lucy 
to .sit still so that Walter could look 
up into her bashful eyes. They werg 
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so sweet and Lucy was so beautiful 
and Walter was so happy that he kissed 
her. 
The pantry door opened upon a se- 
cluded side passage, and as Walter and 
Lucy drew apart, a bit dazed, they saw 
T. Montgomery and the girl named 
Cynthia go by, escorted by Mr. Albin. 

“You just go out that door,” the 
hotel man was saying, “and you will 
find yourselves in the street. You 
won’t meet any one. Very sorry, I’m 
sure, that this little disturbance should 
have occurred.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said T. Montgom- 


ery. 

“Not at all,” said the girl, Cynthia. 
Any one with half an eye could see 
that T. Montgomery was dying to get 
her into a cab where he could kiss her. 

They passed out of view. Mr. Albin 
gave one discreet glance into the pan- 
try, and passed out of view, also. Wal- 
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ter brought his eyes back to the lovely, 
flushed face so near his own. 

“T thought he had you, sure,” he said, 
“and I was so mad I had a mind to Ie 
him get you.” 

“I thought, at first, I wanted him to, 
but—— And when you came in to 
night——_ She’s so little and cute— 

Walter properly interpreted these 
broken parts of sentences. 

“Poof!” he said. “Those little women 
are cats! You know I don’t like cats.” 
“You don’t think I’m too big?” 

“You’re just right. My head’s near 
your heart.” 

“Walter ?” 

“Dear 

“If they’re six feet or over you 
won’t be mad?” 

It was only a moment that Walter 
stared, uncomprehending. Then he put 
his strong little arms around Lucy's 
neck and nearly strangled her. 


DEDICATORY 


COULD not feel 
That I had crowned 

Your brow around 
With flowers meet 
Till at your feet 
I laid this song, 
Not fine, not strong, 
And incomplete. 


But from a heart 
Too full to speak 
Aptly, the weak 
Words fall; ah, hear! 
Or far or near, 
Through good or ill, 
For their plain will 
Accept them, dear. 
Henry Martyn Hoyt. 
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The Mantle 


By Robert Neville 


ACH morning for seven years, as 
he entered the offices of Andrew, 
Furth & Co., Higginson had 
stopped, just as he stopped this morn- 
ing, for a fleeting glance at the door 
marked: “Treasurer.” His was the pro- 
prietary interest with which an old man 
regards a home toward which he has 
worked all his life, and in which he 
plans to spend his last days. With this 
picture fresh in his mind, a vision to 
help him through the vicissitudes of 
the day, he would walk briskly, for a 
man of white hair and sixty years, to 
the long office where the accounts of the 
company were balanced. Hanging first 
his cane, and then his square derby and 
black frock coat, both frayed and tinged 
with green under the wear of brush and 
time, in his private cupboard, and, re- 
adjusting in his gray Ascot tie a horse- 
shoe pin set with diamonds of an old- 
fashioned cutting, he would seat him- 
self at the large desk which was his, as 
head of the bookkeeping department. 
He had been a faithful servant. He 
had trodden the mill longest and most 
faithfully of any of the Andrew, Furth 
& Co, employees. For more than thirty 
years he had balanced books. His life 
had been wholly devoted to the house. 
Pleasure had never detracted from his 
work, 
He had been a gay dog in his time. 
He had owned as fine a team of trotters 
as ever raced up Hudson Street on a 


Sunday morning; but he had restricted 
his sport to Sundays and to weekday 
evenings, when he sat with his- cronies 
over a mug of ale amid the colored 
sporting prints which lined the Holly- 
wood café, or enjoyed a bout at Burns’ 
Gymnasium, 

Paved streets and growing city con= 
gestion had gradually crowded his sport 
from the island, and, since the nineties 
all that remained of this life had been 
the horseshoe pin and a weekly beef- 
steak dinner in the Hollywood grill, 
with an occasional visit to Burns’ to 
renew his youth at a set-to between 
youngsters, 

He had had his pleasures, but they 
had been only‘as a glass of wine; the 
meat and bread of his existence lay 
in serving Andrew, Furth & Co. 

Now, whenever visions of possible 
failure protruded themselves through 
his day-to-day content, he would be- 
think himself of the words of old Mr, 
Andrew, uttered seven year§ before. 

“Higginson, you have been faithful,” 
the feeble old Scotchman had declared. 
“You're not like this new generation 
which wants to be secretary or president 
of the house all in a few months. You 
have been a faithful servant. Continue 
so and your reward shall be fitting. It 
is not a small thing to be an official of + 
a house like Andrew, Furth & Co.” 

Higginson had glowed with pride. 
Andrew, Furth & Co, had been his - 
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wife. To a man of his type it had been 
a pleasing wife, a lady of strait- 
laced, old-fashioned ideas and an im- 
peccable reputation—a lady of the old 
school, whose life had continued over 
into a new generation of vulgar, un- 
moral women. It was a million-dollar 
house which traded with all the East, a 
house in which the old order of the 
founder had remained throughout four 
generations. 

It would not be a small thing to be 
an official of such a house! Higginson 
had carefully taken stock of all the offi- 
ces; and by such weighing and bal- 
ancing he had concluded that his 
natural promotion would be to the office 
of treasurer, inasmuch as he had been 
called upon to fill the place of treas- 
urer’s assistant during sicknesses and 
vacations. And, therefore, the daily 
moment of anticipation before that 
sanctum, 

This morning, as he turned from his 
moment of indulgence, to the door of 
the bookkeeping department, his feet 
came to sudden standstill. On the 
door of Mr. Andrew’s office was pinned 
a rosette of crape. 

He passed a trembling hand over his 


eyes. Then, still disbelieving, lie 
stepped forward and touched the 
rosette. 


Its reality turned him sick. As his 
whirling brain strove to adjust itself 
to the shock, the door before him opened 
and Mr. Harris, one of the vice presi- 
dents, came out. 

Higginson laid a trembling hand on 
his arm. 

“Is it true?” he asked in a whisper. 

Mr. Harris nodded curtly. Andrew 
had been a hard master for most men, 
and Higginson alone in all the firm 
loved as well as respected him. 

Tears came into the age-paled eyes. 

“What’s the matter?’ Mr. Harris 
asked. “You look ill. You'd better 
take a few days off!” 
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Higginson drew himself up tou 
full height of his small body. 

He take a day off? He had not taken 
a day off in his thirty years with the 
house! What would the office do with 
out him? What would his department 
do without him? And—what would he 
do without the office? 

“No, thank you,” he said quite sim. 
ply. “I’m afraid my department 
couldn’t get along without me.” 

A slight smile crossed Mr. Harris’ 
face. 

“Very well. Do as you please,” he 
said, and turned on his heel. 

But Higginson caught him by the arm 
again, and, while the man looked at him 
impatiently, asked: 

“When did it happen?” 

“Last night.” 

“What—was it?” 

“An act of Providence, I think.” 

Higginson failed to see the double 
meaning in the answer. 

“Yes, he probably is better off,” he 
said. ‘When will the funeral be?” 

“To-morrow—at his home.” 

“T suppose all the employees will go?” 

Mr. Harris smiled. 

“T don’t think so,” he said. “Young 
Mr. Jock Andrew will have charge of 
the business now. He isn’t sentimental 
and he won’t consider that he needs us 
to mourn with him.” 

“How soon are the dead forgotten!” 
Higginson thought sadly. Then in a 
shaking voice he said: 

“I should like to have the afternoon 
off.” 

“Better not!” Mr. Harris answered. 
“Young Mr, Jock will think you can 
serve the family better here than fol- 
lowing after his father’s casket.” 

Confused, his fine sensibilities bruised 
like those of a disillusioned child, his 
heart aching with grief, Higginson 
turned into his department. The room 
was waking with the first signs of ac- 
tivity. Men were hanging up their coats 
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© and taking ledgers from the safes, pre- 
paratory to beginning the day’s work. 

A great void seemed to have been 
born in him. The motive power that 
had directed his life and controlled his 
emotions for thirty years was suddenly 
gone; and he was like a puppet with 
nobody to pull the strings. 

The figures before him meant noth- 
ing. No significance seemed attached 
to the incoming folders of bills and 
credits. His life, the office, even his 
sight seemed confused. He noted sadly 
that the office force seemed to take the 
occasion as a matter of gossip instead 
of mourning. 

The day passed with leaden feet, and 
night found him bowed under both 
spiritual and bodily-weakness, filled with 
a desire to get away by himself. 

He ate no dinner, but took himself 
directly to the room down in Abingdon 
Square where he had lived for more 
than twenty years. He entered it dully, 
taking no notice of any article in his 
polyglot collection of curios, which, scat- 


tered about the heavy, age-darkened 
furniture, gave the room the atmos- 


phere of home. The prints of the fa- 
mous trotters of the eightics formed a 
line of blurred color about the wall. He 
undressed blindly, hanging up _ his 
clothes only from force of long prac- 
tice, and sought oblivion in the huge, 
old-fashioned bed. 

He slept heavily, drunkenly, from 
exhaustion of all his senses, and awoke 
in the morning, tired in both body and 
spirit. There seemed no urge for him 
to rise, unless it was the crushing de- 
sire to do something that would help 
him to forget. 

He wanted to work. Yet, what was 
there in life to work for now? His 
life had been in serving, not in working. 
Work was service with the spirit ex- 
tracted from it. 

He rose wearily, ate a tasteless break- 
fast of coffee ang rolls, and with heavy 
feet made his way to the office. As he 


entered the building the office boy in the 
reception room added to his shock by 
whistling a popular tune. The whole 
tone of the office seemed different. It 
was frivolous, like that of all the up- 
start houses which had sprung up in the 
past generation, The soul had fled from 
the old-fashioned, impeccable lady, and 
she had become giddy at the very time 
that her years demanded of her the 
utmost dignity. 

By force of habit Higginson glanced 
at the door of the treasurer’s office, but 
he did not permit himself the usual glow 
of satisfaction. This was no time to 
dwell on personal joys and anticipa- 
tions, but rather a period to reflect on 
the vanity of man, the unsubstantiality 
of those things in which he puts his 
faith. It was a period of mourning ant 
personal sorrow because of the loss of 
a friend and a light by which he had 
come to direct his life. 

As his department awoke to the busi- 
ness of the day he felt there the same 
spirit of levity and slackness which he 
had encountered in the outer hall. The 
men seemed to have availed themselves 
of the situation to idle. They lacked 
the snap and alertness which had char- 
acterized the house. They worked lei- 
surely and with less interest. It was 
apparent, even, in the first two arrivals. 
They stopped for a chat as they took 
their ledgers from the safe. 

The morning, like the previous day, 
dissolved “itself into a confusing, sick- 
ening dragging of time. 

Higginson had hesitated only a mo- 
ment in deciding Whether he should dis- 
obey orders and attend the funeral— 
more a moment of wonder and right- 
eous indignation than of wavering. 
When noon came he turned the depart- 
ment over to his secretary, took his hat 
and cane, and presented himself at Mr. 
Harris’ office. 

“T shall be away for the afternoon,” 
he said in a low, determined voice. 

Their eyes met. Mr. Harris started 
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to speak, but checked himself. After 
a moment he answered : 

“Very well.” 

After he had been walking several 
minutes, Higginson realized that he was 
weak from lack of food. He stopped 
at a smali restaurant. 

At the Andrew home he was received 
coldly by servants who seemed to reflect 
none of the sadness of the occasion. He 
was guided through several elaborately 
furnished rooms, which made him think 
again of the vanity of men, and given 
a chair in the extreme rear of a dark- 
ened room. Some dozen other people 
were seated ahead of him, and as his 
eyes became accustomed to the semi- 
darkness he saw under a bank of flowers 
the casket. His eyes smarted with 
tears. 

Presently a group of people whom he 
knew to be the family, entered, and a 
minister commenced to read the service. 
As the work of the man whose life had 
been cut short was eulogized, Higginson 
remembered bitterly the new atmos- 
phere of the office which told of the 
overthrow of the work which his master 
had built up. 

Higginson swallowed. He saw the 
old man as he had first seen him when 
he was in the prime of his life. Then 
his mind traced the picture rapidly to 
the day when Mr. Andrew had com- 
mended his service. He suddenly was 
no longer without desire to work. Pride 
swelled in his heart. He could serve 
as never before by helping to maintain 
the old order. The mantle had fallen 
on his shoulders. 

The gray, spiritless feeling left him, 
and an inward surge of activity, hal- 


_-lowed by his sorrow, took its place. He 


was able to hold his shoulders straight 
and his head high again. As the min- 
ister pronounced the benediction and the 
pallbearers slowly bore the casket out, 
the expression of sadness left Higgin- 
son’s face, and the spirit of his new task 
lighted it. 
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He left the house with the firm, dm 
faltering step of a man whose life jg 
dedicated to a purpose. He walked the * 
three miles to his room briskly, striking 
the sidewalk absent-mindedly with his 
cane as he planned how he might best 
serve his master. It was now Andrew, 
Furth & Co., instead of Mr. Andrew, 
that owned his honor. Never must the 
old order, the old standards of the 
house, be slackened. 

Mr. Jock would need help now. Un- 
doubtedly old Mr. Andrew had men- 
tioned his faithful service to him. He 
would probably come to him outright 
for assistance. If for any reason the 
young man should fail to do this, he 
could tactfully offer his services, and 
by judicious play instill him with the 
old spirit of the house. In the end, 
somehow, he would accomplish his pur- 

se. 

He weighed and balanced, first, every 
man in his own department, sifting the 
wheat from the chaff, deciding whose in- 
terests were the house’s interests ; then, 
he slowly went over the various officials, 
deciding which ones he would have to 
fight, and which stood for the old order; 
and gradually he went over all the em- 
ployees of other departments, weighing 
and sifting them. There were too many 
young people for one thing; not enough 
old ones. There lay the germ of trou- 
ble. Young people thought only of 
themselves and looked only for self-ad- 
vancement. Only in settled people could 
be found servants ‘whose joy lay in the 
advancement of the cause. 

In a few days Mr. Jock would begin 
to get the lines of his business straight- 
ened and in control. The solution was 
as plain now as his duty. The smallest 
doubt of the perfect execution of his 
plans had faded. His advice would be 
asked, and he would proceed to steer the 
policy of the house as the old master 
would have wished. 

His step became as buoyant as a 
boy’s, his eyes twinkled, with anticipa- 
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tion, and, as he smiled, his small, white 
beard and mustaches seemed to bristle 
with youth, He relished his evening 
meal, and all night he dreamed of the 
future glory and prosperity of the house 
of Andrew, Furth & Co. 

The next morning he was at the office 
a quarter of an hour earlier than his 
usual time of arrival. He smiled as he 
glanced at the door of the treasurer’s 
office. Upon reaching his desk, he 
plunged immediately into the previous 
day’s work, which he felt must neces- 
sarily be tangled, not having been, di- 
rected by him. He tried to be tolerant 
with his men and bide his time as the 
spirit of laxness showed in frequent 
conversations. He would soon be able 
to eradicate this evil from the office. 

A boy came to his desk whistling. He 
turned upon him with a frown. 

“Mr. Andrew wants to see you in his 
office,” the lad said. 

Higginson’s heart leaped, sending 
glow to his face. It had come even 


sooner than he had anticipated. Every- 


thing comes to him who waits, provided 
he serves while he waits. He was not 
elated so much by the reward for what 
he had done as by the opportunity it 
offered for him to do more. 

He adjusted the diamond scarfpin 
in his tie. Then, striving to conceal 
the satisfaction he felt, but with it still 
showing in his twinkling eyes and proud 
carriage, he stepped into the office of his 
new master, 

Mr. Jock Andrew was a heavy young 
man with a full red face and a defiant 
air. At college he had been an athlete, 
and during the two years since gradua- 
tion he had attained a name as a man 
about town. 

“Good morning, Higginson,” he said 
shortly. He made no motion toward 
the chair"beside his desk, and Higgin- 
son continued to stand before him, his 
hands clasped behind his back. “I find 
myself suddenly in the position of hav- 
ing to take charge and run a large busi- 
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ness,” he continued. “There has to be 
a decided change of polic ‘s 

“I heartily agree with you,” Higgin- 
son interpolated warmly. “I am pleased 
to be of service to you!” 

“T have this business to run,” Andrew 
continued hurriedly, his face growing 
even redder, “and there’s only one way 
I can do it. That’s my way. I have 
to Have men who will work my- way.” 

“T have been thinking a great deal 
about that very question,’ Higginson 
said, smiling with satisfaction. “I had 
worked out a plan to submit to you in 
case you should ask my advice. There 
are too many young people——” 

Young Andrew’s face turned purple, 
and for a moment it seemed that he 
would choke. Higginson stopped in 
wonder. 

“The house has gone to hell!” the 
young man cried. “It’s so old-fash- 
ioned that it creaks. It’s a laughing- 
stock among modern business men.” 

Higginson gasped. Could he believe 
his ears? Could this man, the son of 
his father, be impugning the honor and 
worth of his father’s work in this sacri- 
legious manner? He grew white with 
indignation, 

“Sir,” he interrupted with trembling 
voice. But Andrew paid no heed. 

“It’s an old curiosity shop, a junk 
pile, an antique! What it has to have 
is new blood! I have decided to replace 
all the men over forty with young men, 
You will draw the pension my father 
designated for you. You may retire on 
Saturday.” He hesitated for a mo- 
ment. “I thank you in the name of the 
family for your long service. Good 
morning !” 

The fire of indignation which had 
flared up at the slur on the honor of 
the house and the work of his old mas- 
ter had been snuffed out by this further, 
more pertinent, announcement. A mist 
gathered before his eyes, and for a mo- 
ment he seemed to float in it. His hands 
went forward and clutched the edge of 
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the desk, He became conscious of in- 


numerable separate office noises which 
more than a score of years before had 
lost their identity. 
He turned and went blindly out. 
Discharged! And for his service to 
this man’s father! Thrown out as if he 


"had failed the house instead of served 


it loyally for thirty years. Discharged! 
Or, rather, discarded! 

His courage was suddenly gone. His 
belief in himself was torn down. At 
the moment he had felt his greatest 


“happiness in a belief that he could give 


his best service, he had been thrown 
into the discard. He was old, used up. 
He wanted to die, to get away from 
himself and the world. 
As time passed there came to him a 


' less personal, but even more painful 


view of his calamity. His mission, the 
vow that he had made his dead master 
at the funeral, could never be fulfilled. 

The old leaden pain of emptiness, of 
Spiritual weariness returned to intensify 
his acute personal suffering. Service, 
the last thing in life, had been taken 
from him; and before it had already 
gone courage and self-confidence. His 
suffering deadened his nerves; and that 
alone made it possible for him to get 


through the awful day ahead. His body 


moved automatically, while his mind 
wandered far away, ‘suffering with a 
hollow sickness. 

After the office closed he went di- 
rectly to his home. For hours he paced 
his room. Then grief found an outlet in 
great sobs which left him in a state of 
tingling numbness. Then he slept the 
sleep which Nature provides when she 
has been harder on us than we can bear. 
From seven in the evening till seven the 
next morning he slept like one dead. 

He awoke in what at first seemed a 
Strange world. His mind was placid, 
but his nerves still ached. A moment of 
thought, and he remembered with an 
inward sinking the events of the day 
before. He arose instantly, because he 
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knew it was worse to lie thinking thage 
to be up and about. 

His feeling gradually became less gen- 
eral and hysterical, and dissolved into 
an acute sorrow which made him want 
constantly to weep. Instead of wishing 
to be away from the scene of his failure 
and hurt, he grew to cherish it. Each 
day the office became more and more a 
place of sentiment, like an old home- 
stead to which is attached all the beau- 
tiful memories of life. Instead of neg- 
lecting it, he performed his work with 
a loving exactitude. The week, in- 
stead of dragging into an exhausting 
period of time, passed with wings. And 
suddenly he was dispossessed from life, 
it seemed. He was a man in a strange 
world. He was an old man whose be- 
loved wife had died, leaving him to com- 
plete the journey of life alone. 

He knew of nothing to do; he wanted 
to do nothing. But he knew that he 
must occupy himself in order both to 
lighten his mind and to secure the little 
luxuries he craved. The pension left 
him for his faithful service would pay 
for his room and food. The last sparks 
of the instincts bespoken by the horse- 
shoe pin demanded a slight indulgence 
still. His life had been in service, not 
in leading or standing alone, so he had 
developed no inward resources, but de- 
pended on bought pleasures. 

With his soul rebelling, but with his 
body and reason impelling him onward, 
he started out early Monday morning in 
search of employment. His loyalty pro- 
tested against his going to rival firms; 
but he knew only one business, and 
only with these houses could he hope 
to make connections. 

“Why did you leave your last posi- 
tion?” he was asked at each place he 
applied. 

“We're sorry,” they invariably an- 
swered his truthful reply, “but we have 
always made a practice of employing 
much younger men than Andrew, Furth 
& Co.” 
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The end of the first day found him 
at a spiritual ebb. He was weary with 
the weariness which comes only with 
the continued pursuit of a futile search. 

Passing days served somewhat to in- 
ure him to the bitterness born of his 
state, though never to reconcile him to 
the fact of its being. His presence and 
inquiry before a prospective job became 
less and less assured. He expected a 
negative answer, and invited it. 

The end of a month found him still 
jobless—an old man from whose step 
had gone the youthfulness, from whose 
shoulders had gone the pride, and from 
whose eyes had gone the fire. Gradu- 
ally his search had slackened till, some 
days, he scarcely left the house. He had 
reached a stage bordering on moral dis- 
integration. If he had been younger, 
he would have turned to the worst 
forms of dissipation; but in his age 
there was nothing for him but dry rot. 

He had saved no money because he 
was one who served, who was cared for 
by his master. It had never occurred to 
him that he would not always thus be 
cared for. He found himself at the end 
of his resources, assured a bed and 
board, but without means to provide 
himself with little pleasures. This be- 
came a matter of great importance at 
this time of low moral force. The sud- 
den privation of the brand of cigars he 
had smoked for thirty-odd years, of his 
weekly beefsteak dinner at the Holly- 
wood, and his occasional visit to Burns’ 
became a mountainous loss. It took all 
that he had left in his shattered life. 
The gold had been taken first from the 
structure ; and now he was being robbed 
of the alioy. It seemed to him that the 
structure could not stand. 

It forced him in desperation to renew 
the search. He sought work wildly, 
but vainly. He could not live on in this 
fashion, he told himself. He would far 
rather die. But he really did not con- 
sider death seriously. He was a fol- 
lower, one whose life is cut out for him. 
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He lived it blindly and, nothing prevent- 
ing, happily, as he served blindly and _ 
happily. So, instead of dying, he went 
tramping on in his search. 

One morning, when it seemed that 
the fire of hope had died, and even the 
ashes had been blown away, he found 
himself suddenly in front of Andrew, 
Furth & Co. A thrill passed through 
his tired soul. A _ light born of 
visions of his former life came into his 
aged eyes as he stared at the large, 
old-fashioned building. It was like com- 
ing suddenly back to the scenes of child- 
hood after a life spent in futile wander- 
ing. 

He was possessed of a desire to go in, 
to see the old offices, his old depart- 
ment, and though he did not know it, to 
see the door marked “Treasurer.” It 
was home. He forgot that he was a 
failure. He forgot that he had been 
expelled from it. It was like a mother 
who made him forget everything but 
her. 

Trembling, he went up the steps. How 
deeply they were worn! He and Mr. 
Andrew had helped wear them thus. 
There was the heavy, mounted door, the 
old, high-ceilinged corridor. And—was 
he seeing things P—was this a dream ?— 
there was a girl at the desk in the recep- 
tion room! What had happened to the 
house? 

His heart fluttering, he passed quickly 
through the room, and on down the cor- 
ridor. He trembled as his eyes rested 
on the door marked: “Treasurer,” and 
as he saw his own department just 
ahead. 

Could it be a dream? Could all these 
horrible weeks have been a dream from 
which he was just awakening? Was he 
on his way to work? Was he still a 
trusted employee of Andrew, Furth & 
Co.? 

A shrill voice behind him brought him 
out of the daydream in which he had 
fancied himself awakening from a 
nightmare. He turned sharply and saw 
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at his elbow the blond girl he had 
noted in the reception room. 

“Whom do you wish to see?” she 
demanded. 

“Why, I have worked here for thirty 
years,” he said in a shaky voice. “I 
only wanted to see the place.” 

“You can’t go in here unless you have 
business,” she said. 

He rubbed his hands together nerv- 
ously. The girl faded into a blur as he 
Stared at her. 

Not go in! ' He, Higginson, who had 


* served longer than any one else in the 


house, whom old Mr. Andrew had com- 
plimented before all the others on his 


~ loyalty and service, barred from even 


looking at the place where he had 
served? It was not a dream, but stark 
reality. 

-He put a trembling hand to his moist 
forehead. 

“Tell Mr. Andrew that Higginson 
wants to see him,” he said in a voice 
which he did not recognize as his own. 

He had not doubted that he would be 
seen, but he was surprised when, a min- 
ute later, he was ushered into the office. 

Young Andrew looked as heavy and 
red-faced as ever, but his expression 
was less defiant than on the occasion of 
their last meeting. sIt was as if, having 
nothing to do that he was ashamed of, 
he was less on the defensive. 

“Good afternoon, Higginson,” he said 
in a patronizing tone. “You wanted 
to see me?” 

“Yes, sir,” Higginson said eagerly, 
and suddenly he poured out his soul to 
the young man. “Mr. Jock, I can’t stay 
away!” he cried. “This building has be- 
come like a home. You can’t take an 
old man and dispossess him from the 
home he has always lived in, and expect 
him to find any place that is livable 
after that.” His quavering voice rose 
to a high pitch of pleading. “Can’t 
you find something for me to do? Any- 
thing—anything! There must be some- 
thing that an old man can do as well as 
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a young one, especially when he knows 
the business as I do.” 

He leaned forward with his hands oq 
the desk, his eager eyes searching the 
eyes of the man before him. 

Suddenly, into young Andrew’s fate 
again crept the look of defiance. Ag 
the darkening expression Higginsog 
drew back. His fire died. He was like 
a man of ashes. 

“Higginson,” young Andrew said sud- 
denly, “every place is filled but one, 
That one isn’t desirable. I shouldn't 
have offered it to you if you hadn't 
asked. You said any place! I’ve got to 
replace that damned woman out there in 
the reception room! I put her there 
because a boy isn’t efficient. She’s driy. 
ing away customers. She’s too smart, 
The job needs a man of patience and 
tact. It’s something an elderly man 
could do very well.” 

Higginson stared at him, dazed, in- 
credulous. He, an office boy? He, the 
oldest employee of Andrew, Furth & 
Co., to carry in cards? There was no 
resentment in his consideration of the 
offer, only surprise, and a sort of inabil- 
ity to grasp it. 

A sharp “Well?” brought him back 
to the importance of the situation. 

It was a place under the roof of his 
old home, even though it was far back 
under the eaves. He was old. ,For 
weeks everybody had impressed his age 
and worthlessness upon him. There 
was no place else in the world for him. 
And this, besides giving him a chair in 
the place of his desire, would give him 
the means of the few luxuries which he 
had come to crave more than ever be 
fore under the sorrow which had fallen 
upon him. 

“Thank you, sir, you are very kind,” 
he said gratefully. “When can I start 
to work ?” 

“To-morrow: morning!” Andrew's 
voice was gruff and his look forbidding, 
and Higginson hurried from the office 
in fear lest the offer be withdrawn. 
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If he had aged twenty years in the 
past few weeks, he had grown ten years 
younger in the last few minutes. His 
step was lighter than it had been since 
the morning of his dismissal. His shoul- 
ders were again erect, his head high, 
and his eyes bright. Again a spark of 
the spirit bespoken by the diamond pin 
glowed in him. He was no longer a 
discarded, worn-out automaton. He 
was a trusted employee of Andrew, 
Furth & Co. He went home and dressed 
in his best, and made it an evening of 
celebration amid the pictures in the Hol- 
lywood grill. 

In his weeks of disappointing and 
futile search for work, there being no 
necessity for him to rise, he had gradu- 
ally contracted the habit of lying late. 
The next morning, however, found him 
carefully dressed, and seated in the re- 
ception room of Andrew, Furth & Co. 
before the hands of the clock reached 
eight-thirty. 

He settled into the chair behind the 
reception-room desk with the compla- 
cent and luxurious comfort with which 
he might have settled into a long-vacant 
easy-chair before a fireplace in the eve- 
ning. Through such misery had his soul 
traveled before finding even this degree 
of comfort that he took whole-souled 
possession of it, and felt no embarrass- 
ment in the anticipation of greeting his 
fellow employees. 

As his old friends passed through the 
room he bowed to them with dignity, a 
feeling of content settling on his soul. 
Their surprised and questioning looks 
caused him no perturbation. 

At noon, however, his poise was dis- 
turbed by the attitude of two of the 
bookkeepers from his old department, 
with whom he had gone to luncheon. 

“I wouldn’t stand it a minute!” one 
declared. “I'd tell that boiled-faced 


Scotchman just where he got off!” 
“But, you see, I'm only doing it be- 

cause |’m lonesome,” Higginson pro- 

tested. “He didn’t ask me to come to 
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work, I asked him, because I had got 
used to the office and found that I 
could not enjoy myself being idle.” 

“Well, all I can say,” the other friend 
declared, “is that if I were you, I'd 
never want to see the place again after 
the trick they turned on you. I'd hate 
it so that I’d walk a mile to keep from 
passing the building.” 

This was lése-majesté. It shocked 
Higginson. 

“It was very kind of Mr. Andrew 
to make the place for me,” he replied 
with quiet assurance. “After all, you 
know, it is his shop.” 

“Kind—my- eye!” the man replied. 
“Tt’s none of our business, however, if 
you want to have insults added to your 
injuries. If you want to be humiliated 
before all the people who used to work 
under you, it’s your own funeral. You 
ought to be an official of the company, 
I think. They owe you a living at least. 
If 1 were you, I’d see that I got it by 
hook or crook.” There was a sinister 
quality in the man’s voice. 

All that afternoon, in an effort to kill 
the germ which had been planted in his 
mind, Higginson repeated to himself: 

“Isn’t it nice to be back! How lucky 
I am!” 

He thought, too, of the days spent 
wandering futilely from firm to firm, 
and shuddered inwardly at the memory. 

By throwing such light on his posi- 
tion he was able to eliminate almost the 
shadow which his friends had cast upon 
his new happiness. His friends, how- 
ever, not having been thrown out of 
work, not having been made to tramp 
the streets week after week in a futile 
search for employment, and not having 
been made to acknowledge themselves 
failures, could not see the value of the 
job to him. They kept up a constant 
fire of indignation when they were with 
him, and when he would protest they 
would turn to innuendoes. 

Under this constant incentive to dis- 
content the reading of his creed gradu- 
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ally came to fail in its purpose. He be- 
gan to doubt his good fortune and the 
benevolence of his master; and finally 


hhe commenced to question rather than 


affirm. 

“2m I so lucky after all?” he would 
ask himself. 

He would walk down the corridor and 
gaze at the door marked “Treasurer,” 
and a bitter smile would creep over his 
face. Would one call that luck—to be 
promised the office of treasurer, and 
suddenly be thrown down to the lowest 
job in the firm—office boy? This, the 
reward of thirty years’ service, of giv- 
ing the prime of his life? Was he so 
lucky, after all? Wasn't his friend, 
perhaps, right in saying that he should 
never want to see the place again? 
Wasn’t he, himself, sentimental? Why 
did he want to see the scene of such 
injustice as had befallen him here? 

He had gradually come to read either 
pity or ridicule into the greetings. of the 
other employees. He came to greet 
some stiffly. Others he entirely ignored. 
He came to dread the hours of nine, 
twelve, one, and five o’clock, when he 
was subjected to these double-meaning 
salutations. He came to dread arriving 
at the office. He was hurt; for he had 
never stood alone, but had always de- 
pended on others. He could not work 
out his own problem for its true value. 
Instead, his instinct was to crawl away 
by himself like a wounded animal. 

The same moment that he thought of 
getting away from the place, of quitting, 
the thought of his loneliness in the world 
and of the privation of his small luxu- 
ries, surged over him, and with a shiver 
of dread he would banish the idea. 

There seemed nothing left to him but 
to bear the humiliation, to content him- 
self with a small bone like an old dog. 
Nevertheless, the wound grew more 
painful each day. Hate, deep, malig- 
nant, and unreasoning, took root in the 
sore. A month, and he hated Andrew, 
Furth & Co. with all the hate which can 


grow from scorned love. He hated 
everybody and everything connected 
with it. He hated the smiling faces 
about him, the building, the reception 
room, particularly. 

He no longer tried to find good for. 
tune in his situation. He did not recite 
the creed he had built. His mind be. 
came darkened with creatures of resent. 
ment and despair. His shoulders 
slumped and his head bowed; but a 
bright glow lighted his eyes, and he be- 
gan to mutter to himself. 

He, an office boy earning fifteen dol- 
lars a week! And he should be the 
treasurer at fifteen thousand a year! 
Be thankful? For what? Andrew, 
Furth & Co. were his debtors, not he 
theirs! He had given them faithful 
service during practically every day of 
his life which was of commercial value, 
They owed him comfort and care— 
thousands of dollars’ worth of it! They 
owed him something which money could 
not buy—honor and respect! 

One morning, as he took the daily pa; 
pers from the newsboy for distribution 
in the offices of the officials, his eye 
caught a large headline: “Police Are 
Baffled by Burglary Epidemic.” And 
in a smaller headline beneath was epito- 
mized a reported excoriation of city offi- 
cials for laxity which permitted daily 
robberies of New York business houses, 
He read the headlines with passing in- 
terest, then distributed the papers. With 
no recognized connection between it 
and the news he had read, and so gradu- 
ally that at first he was not conscious 
of its presence, an idea took root in his 
brain. When it first presented itself 
to him in conscious form it shocked even 
his embittered mind. 

“Why don’t you take what belongs 
to you?’ it demanded. 

He put it out of his mind as he would 
have driven away a poisonous insect. 
But it came back again. 

“You have paid the piper,” it taunted 
him. “Why don’t you dance?” 
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He fought it madly. But it had set 
its mark upon him, and its poison was 
in his blood. He must get away from 
the building, from these people who 
taunted him; he must get away from 
this room or he would go mad. He had 
given all his best years to Andrew, 
Furth & Co., and they owed him a 
peaceable old age. Even a horse was 
given that much! 

“You have the keys to the office,” 
came the quiet suggestion, “You 
learned the combination of the safe 
when you filled the place of the treas- 
urer’s assistant while he was on vaca- 
tion. You didn’t have a vacation, then; 
you were working in the treasurer’s 
office—learning. This knowledge was 
dearly bought. Make it of some value 
now |” 

Gradually he came to listen to the 
voice in fascination. His horror of it 
dimmed, and finally faded, and he com- 
menced turning its suggestion over in 
his mind, studying its practicability. 

Under the goad of the mocking salu- 
tations and the long hours in the hated 
room by himself, he at last determined, 
one morning, that he would take what 
was due him. His face set in an ex- 
pression which gave a downward cast 
to his jaws like those of a bulldog. A 
gleam of craftiness crept into his eyes. 
He paced the room restlessly, planning, 
waiting, trying to speed time by his own 
efforts. 

He must move carefully, plan every 
step ahead, and execute skillfully in or- 
der to be sure that nothing would mis- 
carry. As discovery and arrest, dis- 
grace and the penalty of the law came 
into his thoughts, he shook with sud- 
den fear, and perspiration started from 
his forehead. He ran a trembling hand 
about his collar to loosen it from his 
perspiring throat. Then he laughed 
nervously at his fear. Who could 


know? Who could suspect him? His 
very service which they had capitalized 
and let go unrewarded was his safe con- 
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duct through any suspicion which might 
center in the office. 

At a quarter past five, when practi- 
cally every one had departed, he took his 
hat and cane and stepped into the man- . 
ager’s office. Here he inquired if he 
were needed further that evening and, 
with his alibi thus established, he bade 
the manager good night and passed back 
into the reception room. After looking 
carefully about and assuring himself 
that no one could observe him, he 
quickly secreted himself in a large closet 
used for stationery supplies, F 

In his. pocket he could hear his watch 
ticking away the seconds. Outside in 
the reception room he heard the com- 
pany officials go home, one by one. 
Then, with a start, he heard the clean- 
ing people come in. He had forgotten 
them, and suddenly he was again in a 
panic of fear. He crouched far back 
into a corner behind some supplies and 
waited with nerves tense. Minutes 
seemed hours. Fully sixty of them 
passed; then he heard the women go 
chattering by on their way out. 

He relaxed weakly and cleared his 
throat. Several hours must pass before 
it was safe to work. He must have 
darkness as a cover to his deed, and 
darkness to flee into when it was done. 
He settled himself into as comfortable 
a position as possible, and gradually fell 
into a light doze which was disturbed 
by doubt and fear. 

He awoke with a start, every muscle 
tense. From somewhere a gnawing 
sound reached him. He listened in- 
tently. Then he smiled. What bet- 
ter assurance of safety could he ask 
than rats at work? He decided that it 
must be very late, and he reproved him- 
self for sleeping. What if the rats had 
not awakened him, and he had been > 
found here iff the morning? 

Silently he crept from his hiding place 
and along the corridor to the treas- 
urer’s office. Under his arm he bore 
several packages of small pads which 
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_ he had found in the closet. They would 
fit very nicely in the place of the cer- 
tificates and bonds he would take. 

Drawing on a pair of gloves which 
he had had the presence of mind to bring 
along, he unlocked the door. A moment 
he stood listening. The blood pounded 
madly in his temples. With a sicken- 
_ ing sensation he thought of the incon- 
gruity of his long anticipated entrance 
to this office to claim his reward. It 
was for this that he had paused in pleas- 
ant contemplation before the office each 
morning for years! 

His mouth set again in the bulldog 
expression. He closed the door behind 
him, and quickly groped his way around 
the furniture to the cashier’s office. He 
unlocked this door and the safe was 
before him. 

The blood seemed each moment to 
pound more madly through his head. 
It seemed to create fearsome sounds in 
the velvety darkness. He slunk, rather 
than walked, the half dozen steps to the 
safe. His trembling hands located the 
knob. In the darkness, he could not see 
the dial, even with his face pressed al- 
most against it. For a moment he de- 
spaired. Then, impelled by necessity 
born of desperation, he struck a match, 
and with feverish haste made the turn 
of the combination while the match 
burned to his finger tips. 

With a sigh of relief he heard the 
tumblers fall. He clutched the handle 
of the great door with both hands and, 
putting all his strength into the effort, 
pulled it open. He had to pause to get 
the arrangement of the safe clearly in 
his mind. This compartment contained 
cash, this one bonds! The days put in 
about this office, when the treasurer’s 
assistant was on his vacation, had not 
been so entirely wasted as he had some- 

‘times thought of late. He smiled grimly, 
and stripped both compartments. When 
he had finished he put the packages of 
pads in the place of the bundles which 
now lay in the crook of his arm. Then 
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he swung the safe door shut, and twirleg: 
the knob. 

The work was done! He straight- 
ened up and heaved a sigh of relief, The 
silence of the room suddenly seized 
hold of him. He heard his own breath. 
ing. He wanted to get away. 

Suddenly a chill of fear raced down 
his spine. Across the silence came the 
shrill, metallic squeak of door hinges, 
His breath caught in his throat, his 
heart seemed to stop. He had been 
watched, caught like a rat in a trap} 
The police! Prison! Punishment! 
Oh, he had known it all the time! 

Swiftly, but silently, he crept be- 
neath the cashier’s desk. 

Further sounds came from the outer 
office; then the cashier’s door swung 
open. The blood beat wildly in his 
temples. A subconscious animal sense 
of self-protection held him rigid before 
a desire to shrink farther back in his 
lair; but his consciousness seemed te 
shrink farther back into his body. To 
his throbbing senses the room seemed 
alternately to contract and expand about 
him. 

Would they find him? 

A round spot of light flashed on the 
rug before him. He crouched farther 
back beneath the desk. The spot of 
light wavered a moment, jumped to the 
wall, disappeared entirely, then reap- 
peared. Limp, paralyzed, Higginson 
waited for it to find him. But sud- 
denly it cut the knob of the safe out of 
the darkness, and remained stationary. 

“Come on—get to work!” some one 
whispered. 

Two men appeared in the circle. 
Their faces were covered with handker- 
chiefs, their collars were turned up 
about their ears. A wave of relief Itke 
a breath of cool air swept Higginson. 
It was not the authorities. He wanted 
suddenly to weep. Silently, but rap- 
idly, the men set to work on the safe. 
In the stillness of the room Higginson 
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could hear the twirl of the knob, Then 
the great door swung open. 

Fascinated, Higginson leaned for- 
ward to watch. His head struck the 
desk. The sound was slight, but to Hig- 
ginson it seemed like the falling of the 
walls. There was a curse and the room 
was plunged into darkness. Then si- 
lence. 

Higginson lay rigid. What would 
happen? He imagined himself dragged 
from beneath the desk, struck down, 
with warm biood flowing from him. He 
imagined himself dead. It was morn- 
ing, and all the officials were gathered 
about with horror-stricken faces, re- 
garding a stark, sprawling body, 
splotched with dull red. 

An age seemed to have passed; then 
came a tense whisper : 

“Quick! Those bundles! Don’t show 
that light !” 

The safe door clanged shut. Silence 
closed in again on the room, and Hig- 
ginson lay in a state of mental and 
physical collapse. 

With a start he realized the situation. 
The house had been robbed! A ter- 
rible anger seized him—an anger as 
great and righteous as he had known 
when he had seen the house imperiled 
by modern business methods. 

He was again Higginson, the oldest 
employee of Andrew, Furth & Co. The 
mantle was on his shoulders. The house 
was in danger. He must save it. The 
credit of the firm might be hanging in 
the balance. The whole structure of 
the business might be in peril. Some- 
thing must be done—and he must do it! 

He leaped from under the desk. He 
jerked the door of the treasurer’s office 
open, and was out in the corridor on 
the trail of the burglars when he sud- 
denly-came to a halt. 

A sigh of relief escaped him. He 
smiled, and his hands adjusted the 
horseshoe pir in his gray Ascot tie. He 
had almost forgotten—the money was 
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safe. He had saved it! It was under 
the cashier’s desk. 

With brisk step he regained the cash- 
ier’s office, and found the money. His 
old hands pressed it joyously. 

If he had not taken the money—if he 
hadn’t been there ahead of them, the 
firm would have been robbed. 

The thought bore another. He had 
merely. taken what would have been 
taken in any event. Wasn’t it better for 
him to have it than these burglars? 

It was his, he told himself. He had 
worked thirty years for it. The firm 
owed it to him. He had given them all 
his productive life. Now that he was 
no longer able to produce and to sup- 
port himself, they should support him, 
If he hadn’t taken it, these burglars, 
who had never worked, and who were 
in no way deserving, would have had it. 
They had provided his alibi! There 
was no danger now! 

Then he bethought himself further, 
and wavered. 

He smiled. He had worn the mantle 
too long to discard it thus easily. It 
had become a part of him. True, he 
had never been allowed to function in 
it; but that only made this opportunity 
to do so the more precious. He remem- 
bered the funeral of Mr. Andrew, and 
his vows to him. Service to the cause 
was the meat and bread of his life. He 
was, first of all, Higginson, the oldest 
employee of Andrew, Furth & Co. To 
him had fallen the honor and joy of 
saving the house! And it was in his 
discarded old age—after he had been 
told that he was too old to serve—that 
he was able to render his greatest 
service. 

Quickly he opened the door of the 
safe and put the bundles back in their 
proper compartments. With a thrill of 
pride he passed his hands over the neat 
piles. 

Then he closed the safe and, carefully” 
locking the office doors behind him, 
made his way out of the building. 
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Philanderer’s 
Progress 


By Paul Hervey Fox 


Author of ‘‘The Stone Serpent.” 


VI.—Rosalie and Sylvia 


HE ancient day coach, which for 
the last three hours had rattled 
Steven Trayle over a rocky 


‘ roadbed, drew up with a final, sulphur- 


ous gasp. The station, forlorn and ob- 
secure, fronted a dark reach of moun- 
tains. The silence of late afternoon 
hung over the woods, and a scent of 
evergreens was_ freshening after the 
stale smells of the train. 

A public hack wheezed up the hill 
with Steven and his baggage aboard, 
and he looked about him, drank in the 
sweet air, and thought: “So this is 


where Ted Forrest lives!” 

He chuckled to himself, remembering 
once more the good old days, the brave 
days of his youth, which would never 


come again. He had been seventeen 
then, and Ted—Ted must have been 
about nineteen. What scrapes they had 
got into! What deviltries they had con- 
ceived, planned, and executed! The 


“time Ted had dared him to take off his 


shoes in church, and the acceptance of 
the dare! The time they had walked 
into a saloon together and boldly de- 
manded beer, just so, and their disap- 
pointment at not becoming immediately 
drunk! 

He remembered how Ted’s mother 
had died suddenly one hushed, winter 
morning, and how the track of her foot- 
prints, stamped in the snow on a patch 
of ground before the old New York 
house, had remained long after she, 
poor lady, was lying in a grave. A 


thousand, thronging incidents, snatches 
of talk, gulps of hysteric laughter, fears, 
distresses, and happy ardors, filled, 
Steven’s mind. It was only with Ted 
Forrest that he shared these memories. 

And Ted had written him an inso- 
lent, indifferent letter which saved his 
pride, yet gave a pledge of affection 
between the lines. Ted had married 
early, had gone abroad to live in Italy, 
and the disturbances of the war had 
driven him temporarily home again. It 
was strange that they had not met be- 
fore this. Perhaps each had been afraid 
that the sundering years had destroyed 
in the other the illusions of the past. 
It was over a decade since they had 
clasped hands. It was a long time. 

Ted Forrest’s home lifted its face on 
a point above the serene waters of the 
lake, and in the doorway Ted stood 
waiting with his sleepy, clever grin. He 
took Steven’s hands in his and swore in 
a growling voice. Then he led him in 
and introduced him to his wife and 
daughter. 

Steven was pleased by his first sight 
of Mrs. Forrest. She was delicately 
pale, with classic features and dark, sim- 
ply arranged hair. There was a sense 
of orderlinessof precision, about her. 

He liked, too, Ted’s tall, young 
daughter, Hope. But he was a little 
awkward with children, and she was 
hardly more than a child for all her 
growth. He noted merely that she 
seemed well bred, gentle, and unaf- 
fected. 
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After dinner the two friends lighted 
ipes and sat alone for a space under 
the dim light of a lamp. It was curious 
with how little they managed to say a 
deal; their very silences were signifi- 
cant with recollection, with the humor 
of character. 

Ted Forrest was no longer the roar- 
ing iconoclast, prepared to gather to- 
gether all the shams and hypocrisies of 
the world and send them up in a blaze 
under his own wrath. He, too, had 
been conquered by ironies larger than 
his own; and the magnificent impudence 
of his youth had been diluted thinly 
into an urbane, verbal cynicism. 

“T shall go back to Italy this autumn,” 
he said, and spoke of his home there 
with the sadness of an exile. “I’ve 
ceased to condemn anything or any 
one,” he went on presently. “After 
all, it takes imagination, and I’m tired 
of imagination. What have you been 
doing with youf¥elf, Steven? I’m glad 
you've given up work. Liké patriotism, 
that’s one of the dubious virtues.” 

Steven laughed. 

“You're as contradictory and incon- 
sistent as ever, Ted. What have I been 
doing? Oh, I suppose I’ve been hunt- 
ing for glamour. I’ve turned my back 
on my bookshelves, and set out to seek 
love affairs.” 

Forrest turned alert, gray eyes upon 
his friend. 

“You duffer, you!” he pronounced. 
“You haven’t the cruelty, you’re far too 
good-natured, Steven! At a pinch I can 
see you as Don Quixote, but never as 
Don Juan.” 

“You may be mistaken,” said Steven 
sulkily. ““Confound it! I don’t see 


“Of course!” said Ted Forrest with 
asmile. “And maybe I’m wrong.” He 
hesitated. “You'll be here for a time? 
I mean to keep you as long as you'll 
stay. I’ve some rare editions I want 
you to see. Rather in your line, per- 
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haps. And meanwhile there’ll begRo- 
salie and Sylvia Moreton.” : 
“Rosalie and Sylvia Moreton?” Ste- 
‘ven echoed. “Who are they? I don't 
know them.” 
“You will,” said Ted Forrest grimly. 


II. 


Ted Forrest’s statement, if not the 
tones with which he invested it, was 
made clear to Steven a few days later. 
Forrest carried his guest over to Bal- 
sam Lodge for luncheon, and Steven 
broke bread at Professor Theron 
Moreton’s table. 

Moreton was a scholar of the con- 
ventional order, by turns fussy and ab- 
stracted, and he was hardly the attrac- 
tion in his own house. Steven could 
not conceal his admiration for his two 
daughters. 

Those two superb girls swept him 
from his feet. For a moment he was 
as tongue-tied as a youngster, but in the 
light of a furtive scrutiny, he began to 
wonder how far the attraction of each 
was due to the other. For they were 
perfectly opposed, perfectly calculated 
to set off each other’s charms. 

Rosalie, the elder, might have been 
twenty-five or six. She was blond, lit- 
tle, and coaxingly impertinent. She had 
dancing eyes, dainty little gestures, and 
a ripple of gay, incessant laughter. Syl- 
via was stately and reserved. Her black 
hair had the sheen of a crow’s wing, 
and her large, somber eyes pondered 
unfathomed thoughts. 

Balsam Lodge was not too far dis- 
tant from Ted Forrest’s home, and 
Professor Theron Moreton was usu- 
ally occupied in his study, reviewing 
the lives and works of people who’ had 
not been professors. So Steven Trayle 
found it pleasant to drop in, casually 
enough, to see the sisters again. This 
happened several times, and gradually 
he found himself engaged in a twofold 
flirtation. 
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knew, of course, that it would 
presently go further than that, but for 
the life of him he couldn’t decide which 
girl he was bound to love. — Rosalie, 
with her graces, her light, cheerful 
spirit, her pink-and-white prettiness, 
was fairly sure to be surrounded by a 
coterie of young men from the cottages 
and the hotel down the lake. These 
played ukuleles, wore white flannels, and 
expressed themselves in a brisk jargon 
which made Steven feel almost eld- 
erly. But he couldn’t—he couldn’t 
quite help admitting that she was defi- 
nitely interested in him. 

Only, hang it, so was her sister! Of 
course, he wasn’t sure; he had been dis- 
illusioned in the past, and yet—well, 
Steven would have liked that scoffer, 
Ted Forrest, to have noted some of 
those swift glances, those revealing re- 
marks! Sylvia with a volume of verse 
in her hands, Sylvia at the piano in the 
first hush of the dying afternoon, send- 
ing pure, crystal notes across the unruf- 
fled waters of the lake, Sylvia envel- 
oped in grave meditation, made a trio 
of romantic pictures. She had in her 
face that air of sadness, of pathetic 
resignation. 

Steven, trying to settle upon a choice 
for concentration, was tugged by both. 
Each fitted a mood perfectly, and each 
ran true to form like the characters of 
an operetta. However, it was toward 
the middle of the week that he man- 
aged to make a selection, and to blow 
into his wavering intimacy a breath of 
drama. He made the selection of a 
Turk, or a Mormon, for he selected 
them both. It fell this way. 

A picnic had been arranged among 
the Forrests and the Moretons. A mild 
young man named Leonard Ashley, 
who accepted uncomplainingly whatever 
came to him, was also invited. Ted 
Forrest growled at the luncheon, and 
swore he preferred a chair to a rock 
and liked sandwiches unmixed with 


grit. 
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Steven grinned at him and played 
with Hope. He had grown very fond 
of her by this, and discovered that she 
was one of the few young girls with 
whom he felt perfectly natural. She 
would listen to him with serious eyes 
which would suddenly light with a 
child’s desire for a game, for an ex. 
cited hubbub. He found her novel, 
a queer little mixture of sophistication 
and innocence, with a faint, attractive 
burr of accent, arising from her foreign 
rearing. 

As they sat about listlessly after eat- 
ing, Hope proposed a foot race. Rosa- 
lie, overhearing her, clapped her hands 
and cried out: 

“You darling! What a darling idea! 
Tl do it. Come on, come on, come 
on!” 

She was up and off, Hope following, 
Leonard Ashley, the uncomplaining 
young man, got upon his feet and loped 
away with an air of courteous indiffer- 
ence. And then, in spite of the faint 
smile on Ted Forrest’s face, and the 
sorrowful eyes of Sylvia, Steven rose 
with a cheerful halloo, and started after 
the runaways. 

Just how it was done, he never quite 
knew. He had distanced Hope, passed 
Ashley, and was just coming up to 
Rosalie. She swerved, struck into the 
underbrush, and so down an embank- 
ment. Then she turned, shot a glance 
over her shoulder, capricious, inviting, 
and yet marked by a shadowy terror. 

Hope and Ashley had lost the trail, 
and pushed into the woods in the oppo- 
site direction. Steven observed that 
Rosalie was running wildly as if in ac- 
tual fear, and a queer exultation 
stepped into his veins. He knew noth- 
ing, save that he meant to reach her, 
to capture her. She wheeled at last, 
and faced him, panting, with a tremu- 
lous, protective hand pressed to her 
breast. Steven plunged heavily against 
her. And after that his arms were 
about her, crushing her. He had lifted 
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her head and kissed her desperately, as 
a thirsty animal might drink. 

“T love you!” he exclaimed breath- 
lessly. “Rosalie, I love you!” 

She struggled and relaxed. All at 
once her wide blue eyes fluttered open, 
stared at him, and twinkled. 

“Do you like to kiss me?” she asked 
innocently. 

“No, I hate it,” said Steven with 
clumsy irony. 

She laughed at that, a clear, musical 
trill which was somehow seductive. It 
seemed to strike her as immensely 
funny. Then, though his own ears 
caught nothing, she pushed him away, 
and stopped his mouth with the palm of 
one soft little hand. 

“Hush!” she whispered. ‘“They’re 
coming. Oh, you darling! I’m not 
afraid to say it. Ill say what I like, 
I will, I will! You are a darling. But 
I—I thought it was Sylvia you liked. 
When can we see each other?” 

“To-night!” said Steven promptly. 
“Down by the Bowlder Cave. At eight. 
Will you be there?” 

She nodded. He was conscious of 
lips that brushed his cheek ever so 
gently, and Rosalie had whirled away. 
When he had reached the clearing, she 
was already demurely walking back 
with the uncomplaining Ashley. 

Steven found Hope waiting for him 
as he broke his way out of the woods. 

“T didn’t know it was hide and seek. 
I thought it was just going to be a race. 
Oh, say, I wish you wouldn’t go back 
right now! I wish you’d sit down here 
and talk to me. I know you think ['m 
awfully silly.” 

“Silly? Sometimes you seem so wise 
you frighten me!” 

She looked up at him and laughed 
nervously. She had flung herself down 
and was pulling with shapely fingers at 
a clump of weeds. 

“But you do think I’m silly, don’t 
you? No, I don’t mean that. I can’t 
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tell you, what I mean. It’s—oh, I think 
you’re horrid not to understand!” 

Steven pinched her cheek. 

“You mean I treat you like a little 
girl, and you're really a wicked old 
dowager, wearied of the world?” 

“There! You see, you're doing~ it 
again !” 

“Bless me! So Iam!” exclaimed Ste- 
ven contritely. “I really don’t mean 
any harm. I'll try to be good. Just 
you remind me.” 

She showed him shining eyes. 

“Wait! Just wait until you see me 
to-morrow. It’s my birthday, and I’ve 
got a new dress and mother says I may 


put up my hair in a really old way.- 


Then you'll be afraid of me!” 

“T expect I shall be terrified. Don’t 
you think, however, it’s unfair to have 
the terror entirely on one side? You 
don’t seem to realize that I'd like some 
one to be afraid of me, too.” 

“But I am afraid of you!” she as- 
serted. “I’m afraid right now. That’s 
what makes me seem so—so young. 
Honestly, I’m not half as young most 
of the time; I is 

“You funny baby!” said Steven. 
“You’re not young at all. You’re— 
you're charming! And if you're like 
this when you're just a little older, your 
father will have to shoo away your 
beaux with a broomstick. Can’t you 
see him? I can. Won't he look like 
an old witch? 


“Bubble, bubble, toil and trouble, 
I'll mow these suitors down like stubble!” 


His falsetto was really amusing, and 
Hope, struggling with a sober face, went 
into a peal of laughter. 

When they had made their way back 
to the others, Ted Forrest and Pro- 
fessor Moreton alone remained by the 
embers of the fire, and both were read- 
ing. Steven gave some abrupt excuse 
to Hope, and disappeared into the woods 
in quest of Rosalie. He descried what 
he thought was her figure, on a ledge 
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of rocks on the southern wing of the 
wooded heights, after he had tramped 
a long time. He called, she waved, he 
went forward, and found—Sylvia. 

He couldn’t very well retreat now. 
Besides, Rosalie and Ashley had prob- 
ably gone on a jaunt together. 

“Hullo!” he said easily. “Sitting all 
alone 

“I like to be alone sometimes,” she 
answered. “But I’m glad you came.” 

“You're sure?” he asked, forcing 
lightness into his voice. 

She did not smile, but turned her 
dark eyes upon him with a searching 
look. 

“You know that, don’t you?” she 
murmured, and averted her head. 
“You—you've helped me. You've made 
things easier somehow.” 

Steven was touched by her vague dis- 
tress. 

“Tell me,” he said. “You're not 
happy, are you? What is it?” 

“Just nothing, I guess. I suppose 
I—— | don’t know why I’m talking so 
frankly to you; but you're sympathetic 
somehow. I suppose I’ve always 
hunted for an ideal in life, and when 
I've found it, he doesn’t ” She 
caught herself up, stammered, and grew 
crimson. 

An amazing, flattering suspicion stole 
into Steven’s mind. He put his hand 
on her arm, and tightened his grasp. 
With a little cry she met him halfway 
and buried her head against his shoul- 
der. 

“You do care for me!” she whis- 
pered. “Oh, tell me you do care for 
me! I—I thought it was Rosalie!’ 

“I love you,” said Steven throatily, 
and kissed her tenderly. 

“Do you like to kiss me?” she asked 
gravely. The repetition of that ques- 
tion seemed odd, and he answered as he 
had done before: 

“No, I hate it.” 

He was surprised to discover that she, 
too, laughed delightedly, as if he had 
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said something immensely funny, Tq 
certain respects there was no doubt that 
all women were alike. 

The plash of a canoe paddle and an 
echo of voices rose from the lake be- 
low. Steven released her and jumped 
up. 

“T must see you where we won't be 
disturbed,” he said. “When can you 
meet me, and where?” 

“At the Bowlder Cave? At eight 
o'clock ?” 

“Good!” Then he remembered that 
he was to meet Rosalie there to-night 
at the same hour. He shuddered at 
his nearness to a catastrophe. To-day 
was Tuesday. He would meet Sylvia 
to-morrow. 

“On Wednesday?” he stipulated. 

She whispered yes and showed an un- 
concerned face to Ashley and Rosalie 
in the canoe which had swung into view 
around the bend. 

At the risk of being swamped, Ste- 
ven permitted himself to be taken 
aboard as a passenger. He stepped out 
on the beach below the encampment, 
and while the others went ahead, he 
pulled the canoe safely up on the shore. 
He was exultant, though a little scared, 
over the predicament he had created. 
Ted could scarcely laugh aside his pre- 
tenses as a philanderer if he had wit- 
nessed this day’s performance! Two 
girls—sisters—desperately in love with 
him! What man could have done 
more? 

On his way up the hill he was star- 
tled by an indeterminate sound near 
the pathway. He parted the bushes. 
Hope lay, face downward. She was 
weeping. 

He stooped, lifted her, and held her 
quietly. 

“Hope, what’s the matter?” he 
begged. “‘Why are you crying? What's 
happened ?” 

She turned her head obstinately from 
him, and little sobs shook her body. 
Steven was bewildered. 
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“Hope,” he commanded, “look at me! 
Look at me, I tell you!” 

At last she turned her tear-blurred 
face toward him. 

“Now laugh!” said Steven softly. 
“Laugh, or I'll cry, too!’ 

She struggled, struggled desperately, 
and then, while her tears continued to 
fall, her mouth curved into a trembling 
smile. 

. All at once she jerked herself to her 
feet, and ran from him. He gazed after 
her with perplexed eyes. 


Ill. 


Steven excused himself after dinner 
and, catching up a cap, strolled down 
to the hotel for a packet of cigarettes. 
It was a little after seven, and a black 


night had fallen, unrelieved by moon or* 


stars. Wind rustled in the trees, omi- 
nous of storm, and the lake slapped 
the shores with ripples of ebony. 

It was still too early to start for his 
assignation at the Bowlder Cave, and 
Steven selected a chair on the deserted 
veranda, and sat reflectively in the dark- 
ness. After a while two young men 
came out and settled themselves near 
him. He paid no attention at first to 
their idle, bored talk. Then the sound 
of a familiar name galvanized him into 
attention, and he strained his ears. 

“Yes, I've heard they’re back at their 
old trade. It’s a funny thing those girls 
don’t get married! They’re good look- 
ing enough!” 

“That’s always a mystery,” a deeper 
voice replied. “Lots of good-looking 
girls stay single, and lots of plain ones 
go like smoke. And dear old Rosalie 
and Sylvia are pretty tired of playing 
around. They’re crazy to get married !” 

“By Jingo!” said the other suddenly. 
“That reminds me. I hear they’ve 
landed a chap this time—or one of ‘em 
has. Some old bird staying with the 
Forrests. Pleasant sort of fossil, too, 
they say.” 


“Good for the Moretons!” answered 
the deep voice. “I was afraid Rosalie 
would have to take that ass, Len Ash- 
ley. They are clever, though! That 
trick of Sylvia’s, pretending to be des- 
perately unhappy and falling into a fel- 
low’s arms. She did that with me once. 
Not that it got~her anything! And 
they say she has the temper of a rat. 
A fellow I know went up ther® one 
day and heard her ragging the old man 
until the poor old boy nearly blub- 
bered.” 

“That’s nothing!” said the other. 
“Dick Gravely goes to the college where 
old Moreton teaches—I forget what it 
is now. He said Rosalie was a regular 
college widow. She used to vamp fresh- 
men, pretend to play football, and one 
thing and another, and let them catch 
her in a scrimmage. Say, that girl must 
have been engaged seriously at least 
thirty times.” 

Steven sat where he was, scarcely 
breathing, until the speakers rose, yawn- 
ing, and wandered away. He got to 
his feet and cut down the slope toward 
the Bowlder Cave. Groping his way 
through the intense blackness, he stum- 
bled drearily ahead on the faint path. 

He was humiliated. He had made a 
fool of himself as usual. He smarted 
to think that once more he had proved 
himself a sheep in wolf’s clothing. 
Well, he would continue the program 
only so far. He would see Rosalie to- 
night, and Sylvia to-morrow; he would 
confess that he, too, had been a player, 
and without rancor, without a scene, 
he would leave them to the pursuit of 
other guileless fellows. 

Right here, perhaps, he should have 
reacted, and should, with a smile, have 
followed the game like a cunning trick- 
ster. But he had perceived finally that 
he was no philanderer, but only a hope- 
less romancer, the prey of every honest 
woman, not the pursuer. His was no 
jaded taste requiring a stimulation of 
lies and artificial relationships. He had 
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been seeking the simple -love he had 
never known in his youth, and the 
chance for that, alas, had died with the 
youth. 

He plodded on, and a disgust for his 
purposeless quest stirred his blood. Hem 
was done. George Moore was appro- 
priate on the shelves of his library, but 


_he proved absurd as an exemplar. He 


would go abroad and wander among 
galleries and study the glowing past. 
What, after ail, had he learned? He 
had had contacts of a sort with a woman 
of society, with an emotional actress, 
with an impudent wanton, with a nurse, 
with an intellectual woman, and with 


+. these two shrewd players. What did it 


all mean? He was weary and dis- 
spirited. He was losing that instinct 
of gentleness which had made the 
world for him a gentle place. 

And he saw, as if in a vision, life as 
a thing of slanders and unmotivated cru- 
elties, crowded with the treachery of 
friends, with rules made by people 
strong enough to break them, where vir- 
tue was often cowardice and sometimes 
laziness, where doctors, lawyers, and 
clergymen often spent themselves hid- 
ing hypocrisies and gratifying vanities, 
where wisdom went to the wall and se- 
date stupidity won a prize, where 
clumsy men brawled and foolish women 
shrieked in an endless puppet show at 
which the high gods watched and loudly 
laughed. 

In such a mood he quietly parted the 
saplings and peered down upon the 
beach by the Bowlder Cave. A woman 
was waiting there, a shape of mystery. 
A tremor of surprise went through 
Steven. He had managed somehow to 
make out that figure even in the dark- 
ness. It was Sylvia! He had told her 
Wednesday, and to-day was—to-day 
was Great Scott! It was Wednes- 
day, after all! He must get her away 
from here before Rosalie arrived. 

At that instant the underbrush was 
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broken through on the shore front he 
low him, and Rosalie herself came fore 
ward. Sylvia had stepped back into the 
mouth of the cave. Rosalie advanced 
toward her. There was a silence, g 
sound of whispers, in which Steven 
thought he heard his own name, and 
last, as he watched and waited in hor- 
ror, a sudden confusion of cries rose 
shrilly upon the night. 

A voice of chagrin said: 

“Rosalie!” 

And Rosalie answered shakily: 

“What—what are you doing here?” 

Steven had a wild desire to laugh, 
He told himself he was a cad, but a 
sense of hysteric amusement trickled 
through him. He moved stealthily away 
as fast as he was able, and clambered 
up the hillside toward Ted Forrest's 
home. 

When he opened the door there was 
no one visible, and he recollected that 
the Forrests had gone down the lake 
for the evening to see friends. But a 
sound caught his attention. He looked 
up and stared as he saw Hope, with a 
flushed face, descending the stairs in 
a pale-blue frock of simple, alluring 
lines. 

Steven stood there dizzily. This was 
no child, this was a woman, immensely 
appealing and desirable. As he watched 
her, he could find no words; he could 
gaze at her only with steady, startled 
eyes. She came down slowly, step by 
step. Then an emotion, unencumbered 
by rhetoric, took Steven by the throat, 
and he knew at last, beyond doubt or 
questioning, that he was in love. In 
that flash he recognized that he had 
not until now abandoned his library, 
but had seen all things through the 
spectacles of literature. 

The spirit which gripped him here 
was of another sort. He could not make 
phrases about it. He felt acutely un- 
happy. He had presumed—he had 
dared—to take this lovely girl in his 
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arms only that day and comfort her 


with laughter. The enormity of the 
act made him giddy. 

“Hope!” he cried miserably. 
“Hope ad 


She came nearer. She had reached 
him. Her eyes were mischievous, and 
still she said nothing. He put out his 
fingers, withdrew them  tremblingly, 
touched her at last, touched her hum- 
bly. Her face lost its colér; she could 
not take her eyes from him. And sud- 
denly he had her safe in his arms, and 
he knew now that this was final, that 
there would be no trickeries in this 
quarter, nor any ironic surprises. 

In a course of folly he had laid him- 
self open to whatever came, marriage, 
an affair, a flirtation. But he knew 
at length that he wanted one thing only 
—he wanted this girl, and he wanted 
her forever. The world had magically 
become a place of vivid colors, of smil- 
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ing children and kindly men, of sacri- 
fices and endeavors which blundered 
through the centuries—who knew ?— 
toward some unknown, splendid goal. 

Meanwhile he rested content. He 
had solved his destiny. And with 
Hope in his arms, her frightened, happy 
face pressed tight, her heart beating, 
beating, beating, he thought only of the 
wonderful fact that she who was his 
was unlike all other women, incompar- 
ably their superior. She was differ- 
ent. He kissed her then, and heard her 
say, after a little: 

“Do you like to kiss me?” 

“No, I hate it,” said Steven from 
force of habit. 

It seemed to strike her as immensely 
funny. But the man was not even 
aware of a comparison. For he was in 
love. 

Thus far the adventurings of Steven, 
the philanderer! 


ON NIGHTS LIKE THIS 


“How Love revives on nights like this, 
When Want is magnified by Need.”,—ALAN SEEGER. 


ON nights like this I live the old times over. 
Songs of the insects, misty autumn haze, 
The faint, sweet breath of dying, fragrant clover, 
Bring back to me those ancient, vanished days. 
Again I feel the old-time bliss, 


On nights like this. 


On nights like this the world of woe has vanished, 
Only a memory of youth remains; 

I live again those days, all sorrow banished, 
Love in my heart—later the autumn rains. 

But joys of old I scarcely miss, 


On nights like this. 


On nights like this, when all beside is sleeping, 
Thou hold’st my heart again, with old-time power: 
Thou art mine own—ah, heart, how thou art leaping! 
It is a dream, to fade within an hour: 
But with the autumn’s breath I feel thy kiss, 


On nights like this. 


EL&zABETH Goopenow. 
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ORKE stopped abruptly. The 
cigarette he was raising halted 
in mid-air; the feathery ash 

lengthened and sifted down to the tawny 
velvet carpet. He watched the women 
who had entered. 

The preliminaries of “Tabby” Gates’ 
party had rather bored him. There 
were the usual clubmen in the grill, the 
usual pungent and pointless stories; to- 
night these annoyed him, Before the 
wide grate upstairs—the “‘Ramble Inn” 
was proud of its colonial tiled grate and 
Endicott andirons—he was _ over- 
whelmed with the usual gush, the usual 
large-eyed, unmeaning coquetry. Tabby 
was right; it was “merely the Bijou 
bunch.” Even Maizie Kane and Doris 
Darden seemed insipid; and Doris was 
supposed to have the keenest tongue in 
stardom. 

He slipped through a deserted hall- 
way and into a tiny parlor done in rus- 
set green and tawny brown. The sight 
of scattered wraps on the stiff-backed 
chairs told him that the place was being 
used for the girls’ dressing room. He 
flipped the ashes deftly from his per- 
fumed Russian cigarette, the strongest 
Solokin could make for him, and started 
out. 

Then, from a side archway hidden by 
portiéres, she entered. Her head was 
veiled, her back toward him; but even 
before his nostrils caught and quick- 
ened to the mordant sweetness of the 
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blended Eurasian perfume, he had felt 
that imperative fascination she had for 
men. 

Before she stopped by the nearest un- 
burdened chair, she grasped his pres- 
ence, and had turned toward him. When 
she stopped, she was half facing him. 

From beneath a rich flood of red- 
brown hair, shading softly into a deep 
mahogany in some of the coils, her eyes 
looked straight at him, Later he learned 
their colors and peculiarities; now he 
was struck merely by the dominant 
eloquence of their level gaze. Then he 
was aware they were laughing at him; 
he felt a warm wave of color washing 
his neck and cheeks, 

Slowly her hands undid the soft chia- 
chilla robe. Imperceptibly it slipped 
down, revealing the gradual blossoming 
of her shoulders, flawlessly formed, and 
with a golden luster which bewildered 
while it attracted. The gown, a pecul- 
iar earth gray, was cut low in front, 
and was caught in the middle by a sun- 
burst of topazes and yellow diamonds. 

Her hands tightened on the cloak, 
half off, half on now. Then her full, 
red-poppy lips parted lightly in a pro- 
voking smile, and her bewitching chin 
elevated provocatively. It was a chal- 
lenge, an invitation, “too ravishing to 
resist.” 

Yorke’s fingers closed on the smolder- 
ing cigarette. His eyes remained fixed 
on hers. 
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“That’s a dare,” he said. 
She held her position; he felt an un- 
breathed taunt at his clumsy inability 
to play up to her mood of frankness. 

Three noiseless strides covered the 
space between them, and Irving Yorke 
had her in his arms. His clasp tight- 
ened around her, he pressed her close. 
His lips met hers. 

He heard an embarrassed exhalation 
of breath in the doorway ; Tabby Gates 
swayed his weight nervously from one 
leg to the other. 

“Hello, old man. Lo, Nell. I didn’t 
know you two knew each other.” 

Yorke stepped gracefully from her. 
In laughing tones she cried: 

“We don’t even yet!” 

The host, blandly astonished, smiled 
an introduction. 

“Nell, this is Mr. Yorke—Irving 
Yorke. This is Eleanor Day, Irving. 
li it’s necessary.” 

“It isn’t,” Irving said mechanically, 
his eyes still on her. “Thanks, any- 
how.” 

He helped her remove her wrap, and 
crossed the room to lay it over a chair. 
When he looked up the woman had 
gone. He did not have to ask which 
way ; the wake which she left of vibrant 
perfume declared the direction she had 
taken. 

His wide eyes accused Eric Gates’ 
friendly complacence. 

“Who the devil is she?” 

“You don’t know Nell Day, the Cobra 
girl?” 

“Cobra?” 

“At the Bijou. It’s only a little part, 
of course, in “The Belle of Baltimore’— 
Dolly Darden’s hogged the chief spot- 
light. But Nell has one song that gets 
right over. It’s a bird! ‘Kiss Me To- 
day’—haven’t you heard it? We'll have 
her sing it to-night.” 

Yorke heard enough of the fatuous 
gossip; he urged Tabby unsuspectingly 
toward the main hall. His eyes caught 
a vague vision of the earth-gray rough- 
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sunburst smoldering where the cloth 
was caught together below the shoul- 
ders. He noticed then—while her eyes 
were directed toward the flaring coals 
on the hearth—that while the material 
of her dress had an appearance of 
roughness, it was actually silk, woven 
to resemble small gray scales. “The 
Cobra girl? Then she turned sinuously 
to him, and he forgot all the arresting 
details of her in the luminous effect 
which her gaze gave. 

He cupped her elbow deftly, pulling 
her to her feet... 

“Hi, there, Tabby!” he called as he 
led the way to the dusky dining room 
beyond. “Where are we to sit ?” 

Gates looked worried. 

“You’re here, between Maizie and 
Tod Mallory’s wife. And Nell’s down 
here.” 

Yorke smiled, without embarrass- 
ment, as he flipped the card to his left 
to the far end of the table, and substi- 
tuted the Hudson etching marked “Miss 
Day.” “You don’t object?” 

“I'd arrange 

“Damn your arrangements, Tabby! 
We've got to sit together!” They both 
granted him a smile, then Yorke man- 
euvered the girl past the table, glittering 
with crystal, to the window bench curv- 
ing above the low, wide sweep of the 
Hudson. 

It was for this spot and this view that 
the Ramble Inn was sought. Yorke 
seated her here. Her eyes took in the 
still beauty of the river’s gray coil far 
below, and curved responsively into a 
misty gray crescent. He did not take 
his eyes off her face. Here he noticed 
for the first time one peculiarity of her 
eyes-—their chameleonlike quality of 
changing color and shape in response to 
what they gazed upon. 

At last she faced him. He noticed 
now that the eyes were a gray-blue, 
with a bewildering lemon or orange- 
colored tinge, as if a coating of this 


ness which was her gown, with the ocher 
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color covered the iris beneath. The pu- 
pil was round and regular, but each eye 
contained also an odd triangular pupil 
pendent from the circular one. She sat 
quietly, while he absorbed these things. 

“T like you.” There was a provoca- 
tive simplicity in the banal statement. 

“Why do they call you the Cobra 
girl?” 

“You will see, at the Bijou. You will 
like me there.” 

He marveled at the placid assurance 
which her presence gave him. He ex- 
perienced a shrinking of all other mat- 
ters, a vast dilation of the present satis- 
fying moment; it was as if he were 
swallowed up in the mere fact of see- 
ing her. 

After a while, they rejoined the rest. 
But Maisie, Doris, and the other gizls 
were uninteresting to him; the fascina- 
tion of Eleanor dominated even his 
straying moments. 

Tabby Gates would not be content 
until he got her upon a table for the 
“Kiss Me” song. Before the ena of it, 
she slipped off the table, and her last 
appeal, “Kiss me—to-day” was given 
directly to Yorke. And, forgetful of 
the crowd, of the place, of everything 
except her unhooded eyes and her con- 
quering lips, he kissed her for the sec- 
ond time. It was wild horseplay to the 
crowd, who shrieked for an encore. 

The plans for departure were disar- 
ranged, just as the table seating had 
been. Into the cloaking night Yorke’s 
lithe roadster buzzed, overcoming pow- 
erfully the star-roofed roads before 
him. The preliminary, wordless rap- 
ture of her presence wore slightly; he 
slowed down. 

“Of course I knew who you were, 
Irving; although I knew you didn’t 
know me. I knew you got your mil- 
lions from your father, and your splen- 
did body from football. Harvard, nine- 
teen eleven, wasn’t it?” 

“Nineteen ten. Then you probably 
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know more about me. That I have gg 
business to be here, for instance.” 

“Yes. You are engaged to be married 
to Miss Ruth Lee, the attractive, and 
so on. Sister of Captain Stanley Lee, 
of my Stanley Lee.” She tossed her 
head with an odd gesture, an insouciant 
pose of mastery. 

“You know him?” 

“Do I! He’s mad about the whole 
Bijou crowd, of course; but most of the 
orchids come to me. He’s told me of 
you—and of the sister who's so proud 
of him. Tell me”—and her eyes 
gleamed starlike into his—“what is she 
like?” 

“She is fine and splendid, and utterly 
unlike you.” He smiled a half apology, 

“And you,” she added, a thoughtful 
drawl in her velvety tones, “I know 
her appearance, of course.” 

To her surprise, Eleanor detected that 
her effect on the man besidé@ her had 
become diluted since the mention of the 
other woman’s name. Try as she could, 
she was unable wholly to banish the 
change which the chance reference had 
brought. 

Her eyes flickered a welcome to him " 
the next night, when she saw him across 
the footlights in the lower left-stage 
box. She did not know until later that 
he had purchased the box for the run 
of the play. 

Between this first brief appearance 
and her main song, Eleanor sat staring 
at her own eyes ift the flawed dressing- 
room mirror. Self-fascination she had 
never been able to achieve; but she had 
never failed when she sent her summon- 
ing signal to men. Hitherto her efforts 
had been tentative, experimental; she 
had deftly withdrawn from each affair 
before it had reached the consummation 
which would clog her movements here- 
after. She had waited, until she was 
sure the right man was located, and 
Irving Yorke was the sort of quarry she 
waited for. His money would give her 
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what she craved, and, since she had seen 
him, the personal appeal bulked as large. 

The cue for the tropic scene came. 
Out of the tangle of swaying jungle 
maidens she flowered grayly into the 
spotlight, a cobra’s hood flat upon her 
hair. Fascinated, Yorke watched her 
luring temptation of her dancing part- 
ner, and his acceptance of the apple— 
and the kiss. He felt no jealousy; he 
localized himself in the youth who 
looked into the cobra gaze. 

The applause was electric; he leaned 
forward, forgetting to applaud. She 
came-on alone, and sang over the “Kiss 
Me” chorus; this time it was directed 
at him. The audience, quick to appre- 
ciate this common device, chuckled and 
applauded. 

From her dressing room they whirred 
toa road house. More and more he re- 
leased himself to the powerful fascina- 
tion of the charmer. 

She would not tell him much about 
herself. He learned from others how 
she had suddeny flashed toward the 


crest of Broadway’s fancy, and, also, 
what there was to be known about her 
parentage. Her mother, it seemed, was 
the only daughter of a rajah, whose 
elopement with the infatuated younger 
son of a noble English house had been 
hushed up, to prevent its becoming an 


international scandal. A certain 
glamour had already grown up around 
the cobra girl, and she used it to the 
fullest. Her apartment, decorated in 
the exotic fashion of the serpentine 
East, became the rendezvous for Hindu 
visitors to the West. They came in and 
out at their will, meeting her Occidental 
friends and bringing their own. Their 
hectic talk of the home land set her 
fancies gypsying; but the ever-present 
struggle for success in the big city won 
her back. And now the new lover com- 
pleted the alien charm of New York. 
Yorke preferred her to have her all to 
himself ; but at times he let Tabby Gates 
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and the others in for the pleasuring 
trips, which grew increasingly hilarious, 

The girl wormed out of him all his se- 
cret thoughts and feelings, even as she 
was successful in securing a constant 
flow of costly presents—a string of 
matched pearls, an unusual diamond- 
and-sapphire armlet, a car. She spent 
hard, doubtful hours reviewing one trait 
of his character which bothered her—a 
fundamental ruggedness of disposition, 
a moral obstinacy, which seemed not 
to yield to her subtlest appeals. 

The night before the big dance which 
Ruth Lee’s aunt was giving at Sherry’s 
she tried a new turn. She felt piqued 
that she was not a part of the dance, 
and she told Irving to be sure to be on 
hand for the tropic scene this night. 

When she repeated the chorus, she 
waltzed under his box, as usual, and, at 
the last words, the “Kiss me—to-day !” 
she leaned over and met the waiting 
lips. Yorke was dazed with the sud- 
den rapture of it. The mere publishing 
of his affection for the girl made the 
whole thing, he felt, cleaner, less fur- 
tive, 


II. 


When he arrived at her aunt’s house 
for Ruth, the next evening, she turned 
on him as soon as the maid had retired. 

“Don’t you think, Irving, that this 
business with that cheap actress had bet- 
ter stop?” 

Yorke steadied his voice as well as he 
could to an air of friendly surprise. His 
hands fidgeted uncertainly with the 
small square package he had been about 
to present, when her caustic salutation 
damned his words. He was no adept at 
deception; some emotional outbreak 
would bring to the surface the concealed 
honesty beneath, even when he had 
planned an elaborate fiction. 

“Whoever put that notion into your 
head, Ruth?” 

“What you’ve done.” She faced him 
coolly, casually; but he read at once 
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the clipped accuracy of her syllables, the 
rise and fall of her breast. 

“Why—er—why I haven't done any- 
thing, Ruth! Who’s been talking to 
your” She looked at him steadily, 
dominantly interrogative. “The way 
you listen to those Roche girls and 
Gladys Pyne! You've told me yourself 
Mrs, Pyne tried to break off our en- 
gagement, to give dear Gerald a lovely 
Southern bride.” Ruth tapped an irri- 
tated gold slipper upon the sleek floor— 
a danger sign. “Or is it one-of Stan- 
ley’s yarns?” Yorke assumed a judicial, 
almost a paternal, pose, hands clasped 
behind him. “You ought to try to cure 
this, dear—this tendency to fly off at 
nothing, at mere trifles. Life isn’t melo- 
drama, you know. Though I like you 
as a cultured spitfire—blazing cheeks 
are very becoming, with your golden 
gown.” He saw at once that this tack 
aimed at troubled waters. “I’ve been 
to the Bijou, of course, several times. 
But I haven’t done anything.” 

“Of course not!” There was a glacial 
slash in the deft modulation of the tones 
of unbelief. “You’ve done nothing— 
except made an ass of yourself! It isn’t 


pretty performance, Irving.” 


He felt a proud comfort even in the 
sting of the words. Ruth was one of 
the few women he knew on whose lips 
vulgarity was delicate and even snob- 
bishly charming. Eleanor was still too 
close to the real thing to deviate even 
slightly from a velvety gentility. 

“That’s exaggerated.” 

“Of course, I’ve known for some time 
you've been seeing too much of her. 
You missed the Van Tyne dinner last 
week, and the Colony Dance, to be with 
her; and you've repeated the perform- 
ance three times this week. That’s your 
business. But when it comes to kissing 
her in public i 

“T didn’t! I merel 

“Let's get it straight, dear. We're not 
even married yet ; there is still chance to 
correct any mistake. Aunt Flora told 
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me to talk to you a week ago, bab ge 
thought you would right yourself, You 
haven't; you've got worse, Irving,” 
Yorke laid the small box on the glint- 
ing cover of the table, and faced her; an 
inner agreement with her condemnatiog 
broke out in a tense flood of contrition, 
“Oh, I’ve been an utter fool again, 
Ruthie. Eleanor Day’s a nice girl—as 
straight as can be, but——” He felt 
the muscles of the hand he was hold. 
ing contract to flinty hardness at the 
mention of the girl’s name. He kissed 
it until it relaxed to its usual softness, 
“Am I too much of a fool—or can 
you give me one more chance? Darn it, 
Ruth!” He caught the cloth-of-gold 
bodice, careful not to disarrange its 


“artistic symmetry, and drew her to him, 


“Oh, Irving 
gling to breathe. 

“T’ll do anything in the world you 
say, sweetheai.. You just say——” 

She regarded him in perplexity. 

“I don’t want to be unreasonable, 
dear 

“You couldn’t.” 
fatuously wholesale. 

“But I don’t see how yout can keep 
this up, after—after last night. I don’t 
want to fetter you, but * 

“You don’t want me to see Eleanor 
again?” 

“That seems fair to me. 
only her.” 

“You know you are priceless. I'll 
break the thing right off!” 

“You dear!” She caught his kiss on 
the rosy warmth of her cheek. 

“Look what I’ve brought you!” 

“Oh, I know already—the intaglio!” 

She had admired wistfully the an- 
tique Florentine jewel in a Fifth Avenue 
shop window. 

He exulted in the sky-blue of her 
eyes, as they rose to thank him. 

“Let me pin it on!” He reached 
clumsily for it. Somehow it scraped 
between his fingers and slid to the floor, 
Awkwardly he stepped back to find it. 


” she faltered, strug- 


His surrender was 


Or else see 
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The Cobra 


The sharp scrunch as his heel met some 
resisting substance caused a look of 
worried realization to shoot from eye 
to eye. He held out silently the frag- 
ments—the setting bent, the pin bar 
broken off. Only the incut jewel was 
unhurt. He wondered inwardly what 
blind resentment, hidden even from 
himself, had guided his fumbling, de- 
structive steps. 

“Oh—it was so—so lovely!” She al- 
most sobbed out the words, her eyes 
pressed against his shoulder. 

His voice could not lose a certain 
tremor, as he gently kissed the tears on 
the long lashes. 

“T’m just a clumsy ass, Ruth—words 
can’t describe me! But I’ll try, dearest, 
to—” 


Sunlight after the sprinkle. She fled 


lightly to the maid’s bundling ministra- 
tions, and soon the carriage was spin- 
ning smartly toward the center of the 
night’s festivities. 

He tried to picture Eleanor’s beauty, 
as they talked lightly of social strategy 


at the coming affair. The stiff dark 
plumes of the trees in Central Park in- 
vited him to restful reminiscence. His 
mind perversely refused to vision the 
fanged fascination of the Cobra girl. 
Instead, he saw Ruth Lee as he had first 
seen her. She had gone to school with 
Miriam Gates, Tabby’s sister; and he 
had run the fleet Shadow in at Old 
Point Comfort, to pick up the two 
girls. 

When he saw her first, she had the 
whole tumbling sweep of the gray waves 
for a background. She stood at the 
front of the yacht, her spice-brown hair 
flashing like heavy gold in the sun, her 
body lithe, with the grace of a wind- 
clasped sapling. The sky was a cavity 
of endless blue. For a long time she 
seemed to him quite indifferent, almost 
boyish in her piquant aloofness. He 
liked her, sought her out, for this unde- 
manding comradeship which was her 
first gift to him. 
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Irving Yorke was skittish when it 
came to women, at this time. They 
hunted him too vigorously; they had 
poisoned a healthy admiration and at- 
traction for the sex into a cynical be- 
lief that each woman was a self-auc- 
tioneer, offering the permanent or tran- 
sient enjoyment of her charms for his 
bidding. Everything joined to make 
him a general prey: the Yorke social 
position, the double fortunes from his 
father and older brother, his personal 
magnetism, an intangible possession 
which was as definite a drawing card 
as the others. He was hardly hand- 
some, with a thin, almost somber face, 
which inclined, however, to lighten to a 
boyish smile on trifling provocation. 
But he was tall and had hair which 
curled and a personality which shone 
—and the women flocked where he was, 
clogging his enjoyment by their patent 
zeal. 

Thus Ruth’s comradeship was a cool 
relief. Irving felt he shared with her 
only brother Stanley, then a Pointer, 
but now a fledged captain attached to 
the general staff, the wealth of 
chummy, sisterly esteem. She had al- 
ways put Stanley first, since that un- 
forgotten last message of her mother, 
that he was to be her son from now on; 
and Irving fitted naturally into the 
role of family friend and adviser, and 
ultimately of lover. 

She told him frankly that she did not 
want him, at first; she was wise enough 
to avoid the man who was too much 
sought after by women. What were 
her charms to overweigh such competi- 
tion? When he saw that she meant 
this, he plunged speculatively into an 
ardent pursuit which won its object, one 
pale night as the yacht slipped up from 
the staid Jersey shallows. Half dazed 
by the misty golden wonder of love, she 
gave him her lips and her “yes.” Until 
the hectic opening of the infatuation 
for Eleanor Day—almost two years— 
he had kept his lips for hers, barring, 
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of course, the necessary tribute due old 
friends in the gay world which Gates 
and the crowd moved in and out of. 
Some of these reminiscences he sug- 
gested to Ruth, as the park passed and 
the smooth blocks slid by. But the lov- 
erlike intimacy was shattered at the 
door of Sherry’s. Ruth’s aunt had the 
ability to achieve an icy hysteria when 
even the most trifling things went wrong. 
Stanley was useless. The lure of well- 
filled khaki for fluttering young hearts 
kept him busy. Ruth must do this, and 
would Mr. Yorke mind seeing to that? 
The dance satisfied even the nervous 
anxiety of Mrs. Leander Torrence, 
Ruth’s exacting relative; but to Yorke 
it lengthened out into an aching un- 
rest. Ruth's duties as hostess made her 
distrait and unapproachable; the copi- 
ous coquetry of the simpering species 
of débutante, the obvious wiles of girls 
who had failed to marry, or had suc- 


ceeded, tasted flat after the colorfuk 


charm of the Cobra girl. 

Tabby_tipped him a wink. 

“Going down afterward?” 

“Eleanor’s? Not to-night.” 

“Some stunt of Nell’s, last night! 
Want to sublet that box seat?” 

Yorke took himself off in inner pas- 
sion. What a rotten mix-up the whole 
game was! He had been a fool to make 
that promise to-night to Ruth! A fool 
to get mixed up with Eleanor in the first 
place! <A fool to cripple himself by 
getting engaged! What harm could 
come from his seeing the girl? He 
didn’t intend to marry her and she knew 
it. And this dead crowd—even Ruth 
lost her interest, amid the funereal con- 
ventionality—it was enough to sour a 
man into anything! If he were only 
with Eleanor! 

And he could be! He had told Ruth 
he would break off the thing at once. 
Well, he would certainly have to see the 
Bijou charmer to do the breaking off ! 

He planned it out quickly. Yes, he 
had time to get there before the per- 


Ainslee’s 


formance was over. ‘Ruth herself founs 
him, doleful and upset, in a corner, 
Yes, he had a headache; had had it 
since their adjustment. He wouldn’t go 
home for anything! But, so realistic 
did he succeed in making the symp. 
toms, that it was at her insistence that 
he bade Mrs. Torrence good-by, and 
let Ruth wrap him up and start him, 

Within half an hour he was pushing 
his way into Nell’s dressing room. She 
had just come off her final scene. The 
soothing feeling clung to him that she 
had radiated the arrangement of the 
whole night’s happenings, that her di- 
recting hand had measured his every 
movement, bringing him there just at 
the first minute when she could see him, 

Without a word he had her tightly 
embraced. Her lips stung him to a 
wilder vitality; the flood of her luring 
charm was as overwhelming as ever, 
He released her. 

She smiled with heavy-lidded eyes, 
as they started. 

“Why were you so flustered when 
you came, chérie?” she asked. 

“Why, it was nothing,” he answered 
hurriedly. 

“What did the pretty fiancée say? 
That you must not see the wicked 
charmer any more?” 

“You've got no business 
don’t see how you guessed.” 

“She was bound to say it some time. 
Well?” 

He kissed her fiercely. 

“Tt isn’t life without you!” He could 
not bring himself to speak of his prom- 
ise to Ruth. Instead he suggested: 
“Tony’s?” 

She nodded gayly. Again he was 
sure she had determined on this before 
he had spoken. Tony’s was then on 
West Thirty-ninth Street, and by one 
its mask of white-light near-respecta- 
bility had been lowered, to let the imp- 
ish visage of its bohemian soul glance 
out. Yorke liked the place; Eleanor 


But I 


reveled in it. 
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She could not tell how deeply Ruth’s 
talk had sunk in; but Yorke could not 
disguise a cleaving aloofness which his 
overardent protestations could not hide. 
Eleanor called into play her one sure 
weapon. The warm, commanding lure 
in her eyes stole away his will. And 
before long she felt she had all the coils 
rewrapped, the breaks in the chain well 
repaired. 

His vehement protestations of un- 
dying love, his almost frenzied dis- 
avowals of any other idol in the world, 
were egged on by the dancing light her 
eyes turned on him. With all her skill 
she played him for the most public 
avowal possible of his regard for her. 
She watched Yorke’s keen, thin face 
meditatively. His money? Yes, that 
was there; but it did not figure promi- 
nently in her thoughts. Social posi- 
tion? Little enough of that could come 
to her, even if she had him. Himself? 
That, plus the joy in the conflict. She 
had entered the contest with a heavy 
handicap ; despite it, she would win, by 
the invincible fascination which was her 
soul. 

The crowd shouted tumultuously that 
she must sing the “Kiss Me” song. 
Yorke roused himself immediately. He 
caught her by both hands, seeking to 
pull her down to him. 

“Come on, let’s go!” he said. “We'll 
go, and never come back. Never come 
back to New York! Come on, Eleanor 
—Cobra—you wonderful devil!” 

She danced lightly from him to a 
place near the piano; he followed, hum- 
ming with great gravity the opening 
measures, 

Eleanor, on fire with her obvious con- 
quest, sang the swaying verse with stim- 
ulating fire. As the inviting lines trilled 
out, she vibrated an attraction which 
caught and held every person in the 
room. Yorke quieted, in fascinated 
wonder, to her all-conquering spell. 
Magnificent in her self-assurance, an ex- 
quisite Oriental flower of passion, a 
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sibilant snake swaying to and fro, until 


‘her hearers froze in willing captivity 


—so Eleanor Day sang the “Kiss Me” 
song. 

There was a slight stir at the other 
end of the hall during the middle of the 
verse. Several new couples came in, 
One woman in the crowd watched the 
scene by the piano with queer astonish- 
ment. She looked from the seductive 
singer to the figure slumped at the table 
before her; she slipped away from her 
group, and walked quietly to the seat 
opposite Yorke. When he looked up, 
it was to meet the straight gaze of Ruth 
Lee. 

Tabby Gates, restive at the stagna- 
tion of the well-ordered dance, had sug- 
gested to Ruth and a few others, when 
it broke up, that they try a run down 
to Tony’s to take in the sights, And 
it was during Eleanor’s singing of the 
verse that they arrived. | 

As the girl struck the chorus, the 
message drove its way straight into 
Yorke’s rapidly rousing consciousness. 
It was to him she was singing, with all 
the unleashed fire of her nature. At 
the same time, Ruth’s gaze never wav= 
ered. She saw his condition at once. 
Her lips thinned to a straight line; she 
would see this thing through. If the 
action eventuated into vulgarity, she 
felt she could hold her own even in that. 

_Inside of Yorke the two appeals 
pulsed and struggled, first one ahead, 
and then the other. The sensuous call 
of the Cobra girl was infinitely the 
stronger; but the buried deeps of his 
nature responded to the other woman. 
Surging up again and again came the 
reiterant consciousness of his plighted 
troth, of his latest vows. The luring 
call sounded ever more strongly; but 
the other beat persistently against it. 

She came to the last line of the 
chorus. While singing, she had realized 
in a flash of intuitive perception that 
this was the rival, and that now was the 
time she must publicly win the man. 
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She glided closer and closer as she 
reached the end, swaying ‘m silky aban- 
don. Then, half turning from him, she 
swayed back over her shoulder, lower- 
ing her lips further, further, until at 
the concluding “Kiss me—to-day!” the 
ripe rosiness of them beckoned him so 
closely that he had but to bend aside to 
touch them. 

Ruth had risen as the Cobra girl came 
near. As the last words came forth, 
and the music stopped, the delighted 
crowd shouted its approval and its ad- 
vice to Yorke to ‘“‘Kiss her, old man!” 
while Stanley Gates and the couples 
from the dance watched the wordless 
drama in tense expectancy. As the last 
note died away, Ruth laid her arm ca- 
ressingly, but firmly on Yorke’s shoul- 
der. The mental struggle was so great 
within Yorke that the clouds cleared 
away abruptly; the situation stood out 
before him in a painful glare. On the 


_ one hand, Eleanor’s almost overwhelm- 


ing appeal to the easier side of him; on 
the other, Ruth’s strong touch of the 
deepest part of his nature. 

Irving Yorke never lacked action. He 
bent carefully out of Eleanor’s reach, 
laughed a “good night” to her, and 
walked without hesitation to the door. 
The last thing he saw was the look of 
stunned horror on her motionless face. 


ITI. 


Mechanically Eleanor fought through 
the second singing of the chorus. Her 
recovery had been just a jump ahead 
of the crowd’s casual surprise at the 
situation. The music played on; before 
she had swayed through thé last words, 
the mad, general enthusiasm broke 
again around her. 

She laughed a refusal to repeat again. 
She was on the perilous emotional line 
where the slightest release of the reined 
self-control would swirl her under in 
complete breakdown; and she knew it. 
Gallantly she riveted the smile on her 


Ainslee’s 


face ; she sank beside a red-faced, white: 
haired broker, who had long begged in 
vain for the smallest furtive fraction 
of her attention. 

Tabby lifted a chair to a place by her, 
It was none of his business if Irving 
Yorke couldn’t keep his dates separated, 
Stanley followed him, looking vaguely 
upset. 

“Hello, Barker,” greeted Gates, “Join 
us, Eleanor ?” 

“Leaving just now, Tabby. 
other time, Stanley.” 

“Nell—if you’d let me——” 

She looked at him unseeingly. 

“No. No. Some other time.” 

She pressed the smooth white fur of 
her wrap more closely around her neck, 
as the shower of cool night air sprayed 
upon her. “Carriage, madam?’ The 
yawning call man roused himself, 

“Yes, please,” she answered. 

She saw the slim gray outline of a car 
in the darkness. 

“Mr. Yorke’s car.” Her mind re- 
fused to progress at her dictation, 

“The Nevin, Miss Day?” The chauf- 
feur tried the clutch tentatively; he 
was used to queer combinations of his 
master’s guests. 

The thought of retreating to her 
rooms, after this bleak failure, shook 
her with physical pain. 

“By the park,” she ordered the driver. 

She had had no plan when she started 
out. But, after having driven around 
the park, the sight of the gaping car- 
riage in front of the Torrence home 
in the lower Eighties, as she passed, 
cleared up what she was to do, The 
car did two blocks more. 

“All right, Henry, I'll get out here, 
and walk. Thank you so much, Mr. 
Yorke won’t need you any more to- 
night.” 

He touched his cap and sputtered off; 
the diminishing glow of the rear light 
seemed to symbolize her meteoric drop 
from the hem of success to this first 
fringe of defeat. 
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She gathered up her skirts and hur- 
ried quietly over the sleeping pavement. 
Here was the carriage. The driver was 
leaning forward drowsily. She watched 
the pipe clutched methodically in his 
hand; it gave out no smoke. When she 
was even with the door, she stopped 
softly, slipped the catch, and stepped 
The night was cold, the waiting long. 
Cheek against the chinchilla collar, she 
slept. 


Ruth had not spoken a word on the 
jangled ride uptown; she was not sure 
how real was the apparent recovery 
from the maudlin mood she had first 
seen him in, crumpled up in fascinated 
slavery. to the cheap charmer above. No 
words had come to his lips; anything he 
might say could only make the bad case 
worse. 

Arrived at her home, he had told the 
driver to wait; for all he knew, his dis- 
missal would be abrupt. 

Inside, she sat watching him, a som- 
ber disappointment misting her clear 
gaze. The uncertainty pained him so 
that he had to speak. 

“T suppose I’m hopeless, Ruth. You'd 
best fire me.” 

“Are you using this for an easy way 
to dismiss yourself? Is this what you 
want—to surrender to mere wanton 
lure?” 

“I swear I didn’t intend to see her— 
that way. J said I would break it off; 
I went to do it.” 

“Your headache?” 

“Yes, I lied; I felt so miserable. I 
have a pounding headache now.” 

“Peculiar medicine you took for it!” 

“If you fire me if 

“Work it out with yourself. I’m 
ashamed of my careless optimism; it 
isn't as easy as I thought it would be. 
It's been a lesson to me, Irving—to see 
you once just as you were, to know what 
I've to expect. But [8am game for it. 
If the engagement’s to be broken off, 
10 


The Cobra 


you'll do it by your own actions. No, 
don’t try to kiss me now; it isn’t fair to 
me to let you do it—although I want 
to, want to! Love’s got to begin right? 
Let me hear from you to-morrow.” 

This was all he could get out of her, 
He left uneasily; it was depressing? 
have virtuously dismissed Nell, and then 
to achieve so little with the other girl. 

A short word roused the drowsy 
driver. 

“Home.” 

Yorke paused, foot on the carriage 
step, to catch the cool shrug of the night 
wind. He felt that his imagination was 
wildly wakeful; the stinging sweetness 
of the Cobra girl’s heavy perfume 
seemed to speak out of the dark im- 
mensity of night; he felt he was fighting 
his way through a bewildering flood of 
it. 

The side door responded easily; he 
bent his head to enter. The carriage 
interior was darker than the dimness 
without. His eyes fell on the slim mir- 
ror inset obliquely across from him, 
The slow fingers of fright touched him} 
Had the evening’s experiences un- 
stabled his reason? Framed in the dim 
softness of her fur robe, the face of 
the snake woman gleamed palely out 
of the mirror in his carriage—dull, ex- 
cept for a catlike glimmer from the 


tawny, blue-gray eyes. The black pupil 


was large, but the clearly outlined tri- 
angle pendent from the center of each 
iris was highly distended and sharply 
distinct. 

Then Yorke knew suddenly that it 
was no apparition of his heated fatigue, 
but the reflection of the woman herself. 
His shaken emotions cried for rest; and 
again it was to be stolen from him, He 
turned wncertainly away. hand 
caught his, and held it. 

“Well, Eleanor ?” 

There was an unwonted vigor in her 
reply. Her self-sure calm was replaced 
by a hectic, yet controlled aggressive- 
ness. 
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“Take me to your apartment. There’s 
something which must be said to me.” 

No other words marked the return, 
as the horse hoofs clattered emptily 
down the night streets. 

“You need not wait,” she told the 
driver crisply. 

She took the latchkey from him, star- 
tlingly furious at his slowness. Once 
within the room, and the door shut, she 
started pacing the length of the library, 
from the outjutting square piano to the 
tall desk in the opposite corner. Some- 
how she had writhed out of wrap and 
Searf; they bunched beside his loung- 
ing chair, suggesting her shape as a 
snake’s last year’s skin thinly reminds 
of its former occupant. He stood 
watching her tantrum; the turmoil 
quieted him. 

The effect of greater speed in her 
passage grew constantly. There was 
a smooth sibilance in her pacing, as if 
she glided, or even writhed, her erect 
and angry course. She faced him once. 
His eyes could not miss the unhealthy- 
looking bulge in her neck; the phrase 
“swollen with anger” recurred to him. 
She resumed the staccato whirling; the 
keen hiss of her skirt rasped his ear. 
The passion grew instead of diminish- 
ing ; the unsteady air whirled around her 
as its furious center like an invisible 
maelstrom. She was lashing herself 
into a tempest of wrath. 

Her breathing resembled heavy sobs, 
though there were no tears in her harsh, 
metallic eyes. The pulsing rhythm of 
her anger swelled chokingly. Yorke 
eould hardly keep himself on the margin 
of the storm spreading from its center. 

She started once toward him, her 
hands darting toward his face, whether 
for caress or not he did not know; but 
she changed her mind, and swayed from 
him. 

He looked up again from his ciga- 
rette. Her back curved motionless be- 
fore the mantel. All too late he noticed 
the large sepia etching of herself which 
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Ruth had sent him. Eleanor bent 
it alook of bland malignity. His eyes 
could hardly follow her deft destrae 
tiveness, as rhythmical fingers tore i 
to strips. Shaking her hands free of the 
fragments, she turned, eyes dilated and 
shining balefully, to face him. 

For the first time she spoke, her voice 
vibrant with choking emotion. 

“I shall die! I shall die! I shall kill 
myself 

Against his will bitter words rushed 
from him. 

“How dare you touch her picture!” 

The tones began softly, with a smooth 
swell which he thought would never 
stop its mounting vehemence. 

“If I only had her white throat here, 
as I had her picture! No, no—it is my 
own throat I would tear! How could 
you, how could you? And you told me 
—as late as this night—that I could 
count on you! 

He stayed dumb, impotent in the tide 
of her emotion. 

“I am fooled no longer—I see you as 
you are! You fit for me! You make- 
believe lover! You knot in a weak girl's 
apron strings! While I—I would have 
given you—I would have given you— 
anything!’ she cried convulsively. 

Her driving intensity, aided by the 
leveled tumult of her eyes, swept 
through him. Up to now, her violence 
had been mere hysteria. Now he 
warmed to a part of it, as he felt him- 
self entering the emotional storm 
through her eyes, seeing within with 
their in-turned gaze. He read the climb- 


ing wrath as a deliberate, a justified at- 


tempt to lash both into a passion which 
must fling them into each other’s arms. 
He felt at ease, despite her storming. 

She sensed the difference at once ; her 
tones rustled down to an uneasy moan. 

“T shall kill myself!” 

“Swear to me you will never do itl 
Swear 

“You do not love me!” 

“By all the fire of hell, I do, Eleanor 
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Eand you know it! For your sake— 
for my sake—it’s so useless! No mat- 
ter how our tangled affairs turn out, not, 
not that! Promise me!” 

The smooth moan shook him into 
agony. 

“J promise. But, oh, you will maftry 
her?” 

“J have promised.” 

“But you’ve promised me you would 
leave her, and come to me! Even to- 
night, before she came—and last night a 

“T know, I know.” 

“I can never show my face among 
my friends again. It’s hell, Irving! I 
took you at your word—I told every 
one. 1 couldn’t stay here! Not only 
the shame—l’d be put in jail! The 
credit I’ve got from milliners, jewelers, 
all sorts of people, because they counted 
on you! This is nothing—but you swore 
to me The dreadful thing is—you 


don’t want me!” 

He took her burning cheeks in his 
chill palms; he felt his will overridden 
again by the conquering riders of pas- 


sion. He brought her face close to his 
own. 

“You know I want you more than 
life itself !” P 

“But you went to-night——’ 

“I am promised.” 

She shoved by the intangible obstacle, 
kissing his lips fervently. She stopped. 
This was false satisfaction, she knew; 
she tricked herself into a brief belief 
that it presaged victory. 

Her chief reason for the insistent at- 
tempt to rewin him shone gradually into 
her consciousness. Hitherto she had 
not met the man she could not bring 
crawling to her feet. Now this most 
desired prey had turned cold to her. A 
sense of professional pride whipped her 
on. But this he must not guess. 

She remained so still, so gray, her 
vivid eyes furled and hooded, that in 
very remorse he slid to his knees beside 
her, an arin thrown heavily across her 
back. She did not stir. His eyes faced 


the wide window; from the throbbing 
wanness of the room he watched the 
night overflooded with a creeping pallor, 
a bleak herald of day. 

A new warmth radiated from her 
into the spread of the room. She swung 
sinuously to her feet, and pulled dows} 
the black-green window shade, banning 
the unwelcome day. 

“You will love me?” she asked, 

“I’ve got to marry Ruth.” He spoke 
doggedly. 

Closer she came, until there was no 
space between them. 

“I wanted you to marry me once, Itv- 
ing; that I planned for. It is not $6 
important now, is it? It is your love I 
want, If you willdove me, what does it 
matter what title she wins? I want you" 
—you—to love me!” She cried almost 
pitifully. 

Here was no flame of emotion such ag 
she had begun with; here was the drivs 
ing heat beneath the fame. Dizzy, over- 
come by her wide-eyed fascination, he 
felt his will totter; his soul hung limp 
before her. 

He tried to phrase the words she 
waited for. Out of the very fire of his 
stirred longing came an unwonted men= 
tal activity, which showed him for on& 
dreadful moment as he was, as Ruth 
had described him—yielding to “wanton 
lure.” In the limp instant of surrender 
he loosed his conscious self-control, and 
the hidden restraints of the Puritan 
generations before hinglifted him above 
the crimson emotion to a chill height 
where further playing with the flame 
was impossible, 

“No! It has to be all or nothing. IT 
cannot give you all; it would be unfair 


, to you, and doubly unfair to Ruth!” 


“Very well!”* The fire of her anger 
began to recede. “Very well! You 
have had your chance. Oh, you fool, 
you fool!” Under .its tight leash he 
could sense the reined and burning tur- 
bulence. “And I thought you a maf 
who could love as I can love—and hate 
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"given up for you? Everything! 


as I can hate!” She kept stepping back, 


’ as if to hold herself from touching him 


With those gliding hands. 

Her tones sank in volume, deepened 
in intensity. 

“Do you know what I would have 
Here 
for weeks he has been pursuing me— 
loving me—offering me himself, his 
money, marriage, anything! While 
you-—”__ She stopped, self-choked. 
“But now, I will say ‘Yes!’ to him— 
and then we will see what my fine lady 
Says—and feels!” She was at the door; 
her beady eyes held him strangely. 
“Cobra, am 1? And cobras fascinate— 
and strike!” 

He followed her, his eyes sullen with 
incomprehension. 

“T don’t understand at all. He? Who 
has been pursuing you? Whom will 
you strike? What do you mean, Elea- 
nor?” 

A flare of amazement at his stupidity 
Swept her face. She stretched out the 
hand which held a tassel of her skirt; 
his eyes fastened to the tense luster of 
muscles contracting, as if they throt- 
tled the life out of the harmless gaud. 
Then her tones stretched out, tensely 
and full of a hard luster. 

“Why, her brother, of course—Stan- 
ley Lee.” His tone was filled with mock- 
ery. 
“Stanley! My God!” 

“Oh, you have been blind to every- 
thing—except yourself and his putty- 
faced sister! He’s begged for one 
touch of my tiniest finger; now”—her 
eyes lighted oddly—‘now, I shall give 
him—my hand!’ 

Irving’s horrified eyes saw the hand 
muscles contract again, choking, throt- 
tling the limp tassel. 

“He doesn’t care for you!” he flung 
at her. 

“You have been blind. Every day for 
a month he has come crawling, beg- 
ging me to marry him—him and the Lee 
millions! He has more than Ruth, you 
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know; more than even you. I waitem 
—for you. Now she has you, I shal 
take him—how will she like that?” She 
turned, her wrap gliding up over her 
golden shoulder, and whispered, al- 
most to herself, “Fascinate—and 
strike!” 

His words shook with impotent fe 
rocity. 

“We'll win him from you!” 

“You can’t—and you know it!” Her 
eyes were wide and unhooded. “He's 
made of different stuff from you, re- 
member, And he’s mine!” 

Her last words rang with ominous 
finality in his ears. His blank eyes 
stared painfully at the unresponsive 
door. The room seemed permanently 
emptied. Weakly he pulled up the 
shrouding curtain which her hands had 
pulled down a few minutes before, and 
let in the dawn’s thin grayness. 


IV. 


Ruth took the note from his trem- 
bling fingers, and glared over it dully, 
She seemed dazed. It slipped from her 
numb fingers, fluttering helplessly to the 
floor. 

Irving, glad of any excuse to look 
away from her pain-grayed face, bent 
to pick it up. He groaned: 

“I can’t believe it; it must be a lie! 
Stanley wouldn’t——” Irving began. 

Her agonized tones corrected him. 

“No,” she said, “it is not a lie. I 
talked with him this afternoon. When 
does she say it will be?” 

He read the note aloud haltingly: 

“By the time you get this, Irving, men 
chéri, it will be too late to stop these two 
loving hearts. To-night’s the night! A 
little trip to the justice, and the deed is done! 
May you and your dear Ruth forgive your 
devoted brother's impetuous affection, and 
cherish ever your new sister-in-law, 

ELEANOR.” 

“You saw him this afternoon? What 
did he say ?” 

“He was never more loving, or more 
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broken up. I’d been both sister and 
mother to him for seven years; he re- 
membered all of it. It was pitiful to 
see him; he agreed with everything I 
said, knew more about her than you 
or I, knows just what he is going into; 
put she has got him to such a pass that 
I, you, the old life, are in a world apart 
from her and what he wants; and he has 
determined to leave our world. He 
broke down and cried on my shoulder— 
big, beautiful, six-foot Stanley !—but he 
had promised her; the worst was, he 
really wanted to keep the promise. 
What men can see in her!” 

He felt guilty at her spiteful exclama- 
tion. Even now, despite his sorgow at 
Ruth’s agony, an alien something rioted 
in his blood which made him hot for the 
chase for a reason different from mere 
loyalty to his wife-to-be and her broth- 
er’s plight; he felt a delirious envy that 
any one but he should hold that lithe 
cobra body, that its intimate inarticu- 
late speech of love should reach any 
senses but his own. 

“If we could only reach them! I 
could stop it yet!” 

Her tired eyes lifted hopelessly. 

“Oh, Irving, drop this silly pretense. 
You've said it all along; you know it’s 
false hope.” 

He paced the faded rug impulsively. 
“But I am right! Ive pledged my 
happiness on it, Ruth. If I cannot pre- 


vent it, I am willing to lose you, too. ’ 


If I could only reach them!” 

She slipped swiftly to her feet. 

“Ts it too late to try?” 

His watch clicked out. 

“The performance is just ending. We 
can find her. Corte!” 

At the Bijou, more disappointment. 
The stage world of unreality was folded 
bleakly against the wings, and the paid- 
for friendship of the doorman gave no 
aid. 

“No, sir, Miss Eleanor went fifteen 
minutes ago. Yes, sir, it was a low 
black car, and the captain was with her. 
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They went that way.” His hand wai 
dered vaguely off into the goldén Broad= 
way world swirling by the alley’s cor 
ner. 3 

A noisily cheerful “Ready, girls!” 
sounded in the dull dusk above; three 
tardy performers rustled down the nat 
row stairs. Irving stopped the last one, 

“Hello, Maizie!” 

“Tf it isn’t Mr. Yorke! But you got 
up too late, Mr. Man; your chicken 
flew, oh, hours ago!” The pair ahead 
giggled their way out. 

“Where did she go?” 

She looked at him thoughtfully. 

“I happened to hear her talking to 
Doris Darden. It isn’t any of my busi- 
ness, but I don’t mind doing you a good 
turn, friend. Can’t you guess? There's 
a party at the Ramble Inn—and little 


~Maizie wasn’t asked.” 


Her eyes opened wider as she saw the 
cloaked figure at his side stir herself 
and catch his arm. She muttered an 
“T've got to hurry on,” and left them 
quickly. 

Ruth could not understand his delay- 
ing to send a telegram, when anything 
might be happening at the Westchester 
roadhouse. But he assured her that 
everything was all right. 

“T’ve staked my happiness with you 
on this thing, Ruth; I’m not going to 
fall down now.” 

Irying sent Ruth on into the ladies? 
room, to act as if nothing unusual were 
up. His body ached from the strain of 
holding the pulsing machine to its high- 
est speed up the June-fragrant roads; 
he stumbled up the steps; his head spit 
dizzily. There before him, in the check 
room, stood the tall khakied figure of 
Captain Lee, alone. 

“Stanley !” 

“What the—— 
here?” 

He determined on a last appeal. 

“You know, as wellas Il. We ran ap 
—Ruth and I—to get in a last word with 
you, before you tied yourself up with 


What brought you 
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Eleanor Day. You know why she’s 
doing this?” 

“You bet I do—because I begged and 
begged her to.” He turned rudely 
@way. Irving’s hand clutched at his 
elbow. 

“Just a moment. That isn’t the rea- 
Son. You know the chase she led me, 
While I was engaged to Ruth. When 
I woke at last, she threatened to do 
this in order to pain Ruth, your sister. 
That's her motive.” 

The younger man faced the other 
brusquely. 

“Listen to me, Irving Yorke. I’ve 
had about enough of your butting in! 
It’s enough that I wanted Eleanor, and 
she said she would have me. Now you 
keep out, d’ye understand? That’s plain 
enough, isn’t it?’ He turned, his feet 
scraping harshly on the woodwork, and 
went into the main room. 

Slowly Irving followed. He noticed 
Ruth's slender figure, a white glow 
against the bizarre paneling. He spoke 
in an undertone. 

“I saw him; he wouldn’t pay any 
attention to me.” 

Tabby spied them and came over at 
once. No, Irving assured him, they 
were just up for a bite; then they must 
return. 

Wedged beside Stanley’s broad shoul- 
ders, Eleanor watched with satisfied 
eyes the progress of the solitary pair 
to the vacant table just behind the long 
one filled by the hilarious Bijou crowd. 

“Family along to give you away, 
dear?” she whispered, close to Stan- 
ley’s ear. 

“Darn ’em, yes!” he said ungra- 
ciously; then cheered up as her hand 
fingered his. 

The service was slow; the other ta- 
bles cleared rapidly. - The gayety at the 
big table was as vehement as usual; 
but an air of disquietude in the situa- 
tion. palpably chilled the enjoyment. 
Tabby yawned twice, and cursed under 
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his breath the spoil-sport pair who gap 
like two undertakers at a christening, 

The evening seemed at a deadlock. 
Ruth shivered several times from the 
night breath of the Hudson, but told 
Irving not to get her wrap; she needed 
his bulk of strength beside her. Some- 
how his moody confidence remained, 
and something of it she blindly accepted, 
although she saw no way out of the 
maddening maze. 

At length the brother rose, scraped 
back his chair, and pulled Eleanor to 
her feet beside him. 

“Well, folks, we must be going. Wish 
us joy, now.” His eyes continued to 
avoid Ruth’s. “Eleanor and I are to be 
married to-night.” 

Ruth rose automatically. Now was 
her last chance. Eleanor’s glittering 
glance, studiedly insulting, swept her 
slight figure from head to foot, as she 
called “Good night, Irving! ’Night, 
all!” 

Ruth’s voice broke the strained si- 
lence that followed. 

“Stanley, come here a moment.” 
There was insistent agony in the casual 
request ; even the onlookers at the long 
table felt the tragedy outgrowing from 
the situation. 

Stanley’s cyes met hers for the first 
time during the evening ; they were full 
first of the ample love he had always 
held for her. He half started toward 
her. And then he felt the immovable 
strength beneath the silken touch of the 
Cobra girl on his arm. His eyes left his 
sister’s, and drowned themselves in the 
magnetic mystery of the gray-blue eyes, 
with their opulent orange overglow. 
Eleanor exerted all her mastery; con- 
tent at last, she turned to the door. 

Stanley looked back at his sister ; his 
sight was glazed and dimmed. 

“T'll drop by and see you, Ruth. Good 
night.” He turned to go. 

For a moment life went all gray for 
Ruth. They had failed. It was the 
last chance. Was she to lose both 
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prother and lover in this one ghastly 
moment of dismissal? 

Then Doris Darden injected herself 
suddenly into the scene. Her voice rang 
clear and bell-like. 

“Good night, Eleanor! Luck to you, 
Stanley!” There was a hidden sugges- 
tion of bitterness which caught even 
his ear. “It isn’t every girl could get 
away with that rajah stuff! There’s an 
odd piquancy in being married to a 
pariah woman’s daughter.” 

Not a syllable was lost on the crowd. 
Irving recovered first. 

“Is this true, Eleanor ?” 

The Cobra girl’s nonchalance for once 
deserted her. With frightened eyes, 
speechless, she stared from one to an- 
other. Why, in youth’s mad adoration 
for the wonderful leading woman who 
had gotten her her first chance, had she 
given away that deadly secret on which 
her whole potent pose rested? She 
tried to speak; her pitiful attempt re- 
vealed only too surely to Irving how 
hard she was hit. Against her will her 
low voice spoke. 

“It is true.” 

Stanley took her roughly by the arm. 

“What of it, Nell? I’m marrying 
you, not your mother !” 

The awkward humor did not restore 
her. Her whole self-reared castle of 
deception had fallen at the breath of the 
other woman’s revelation. In India, the 
pariah was outcast, not to be touched; 
pretending high birth was utter dis- 
grace. The others did not look at it 
from this angle; but for once her quick- 
ness failed her; she could not see with 
their eyes. 

“It is true. Iam pariah.” She stood 
limp, an unromantic, nervous, worh- 
out woman, her magnetism vanished, the 
cobra fire gone. Heavy lines around 
her mouth showed her collapse; even 
her body seemed to shrink within its 
sheathlike covering. “I do not love you, 
Stanley. Go! I cannot marry you!” 
Even Irving marveled at the com- 
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pleteness of her break. She took her-_ 
self out of Stanley’s arms. BR, 

And then there was an interruption at 
the door. A man with a clean-cut face 
entered briskly; two others in uniform 
were behind him. 

“Hello, Irving!” he called over. His 
eyes swept the crowd, narrowed, closed 
on Eleanor’s depressed form. He 
walked over to her quietly, taking her 
arm. 

“Come on, Gita. You're arrested.” 
“Gita!’ The startled word escaped 
her. 

“Know your name, eh? Gita Dahl, 
alias Eleanor Day,” reading from the 
warrant. 

Tabby’s face registered comical dis- 
may. 

“Isn’t there a mistake? 
charge?” 

The man nodded to the others. 

“Take her, there.” He turned to 
Gates. “Complicity in a conspiracy, 
financed with private coin, to instigate 
a revolt in India.” : 

He took Irving’s hand gratefully. 

“Your wire located the last of them, 
We bagged six to-night—not bad, eli? 
Bhopal Singh, Lajrai Nath, Captain 
Mueller, the go-between, and two 
more.” 

Stanley roused himself. 

“You must be mistaken.” 

The plain-clothes officer turned, 

“Captain Lee, attached to the general 
staff? Didn’t you have a package?” 
He whispered in Stanley’s ear. 

The other went white. He took a 
wallet out, abstracted an oilskin-covered 
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packet of papers, examined them 
sharply. He passed them over to the 
secret-service man, “Mere blank 


paper.” 

“Do you recognize this?” 

He grasped eagerly the similar pack- 
age the other held out to him. 

“Where did you find them?” 

A nonchalant finger pointed to the 
prisoner. 
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“In hey apartment. Put there last 
night; we’d searched the night before. 
You're lucky, captain.” 

“Did she—did she——” 

“Take them herself? No. She was 
just a pawn in the big conspiracy ; they 
used her apartment, and used her, 
Mainly without her knowledge. But 
they've put her deeply into it; and it’s 
such a serious thing that the govern- 
ment had to have her—and it may go 
hard with her.” 

A sharp exclamation behind him star- 
tled all of them. 

“No, you don’t!” A tiny vial tinkled 
en the floor, struck from Eleanor’s 
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hand. The colorless liquid slowly ategi 
way into the rug. 

“Just stopped her in time. Poison.” 

Her fangs clipped forever, her poison 
spilled, Eleanor Day went out meekly 
between her captors. Stanley looked 
sheepishly \at his sister. 

“May I ride back with you two?” 

Catching their nod, he went for his 
coat, 

“Well, dear,” Irving drew her into 
the deserted hall, and shyly clasped her 
for a kiss, “do I earn you now?” 

“For always and always!” The gro- 
tesque paneling will never tell what the 
next few moments of silence held. 


SEE a schooner, white and still, 
On a round, dimpling, blue lagoen. 
Outside, where breakers poise and thrill, 


I hear the beaches croon. 


I see a fleet of boats that floats 


On a green-rimmed pool of sunken sky. 
The palm trees stand like quarter notes 


Of a chord the wind and I 


Play on great bars of light and shade, 


Sweeping their keyboard where we pass, 
Stippled beyond the beach and laid 


On water clear as glass. 


I see pearl divers, stripped and wet, 
Poise and leap and plunge deep down, 


And brown heads, bobbing up, forget 


To press thick lips and frown. 


I could go stroking overhead, 


To fill my lungs with light and air, 
From this city of the living dead 
To life far over there. 


Joun Curtis UNDERWOOD. 
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Daughters of Lilith 


By Berton Braley 


THEY burn like scarlet stars above the dust 
Of long-forgotten states and dynasties ; 
Their bodies now are blown by every gust, 
Yet their hot, cruel glory never flees. 
Delilah, Chrysis, Cleopatra—these 
Live in their insolent sin and regal shame. 
They drank the cup of evil to the lees; 
Daughters of Lilith, wrought of searing flame! 


Bright, baleful beauties stirred by every lust 
Of flesh and spirit, serpent-quick to seize 
The dagger for a sharp and treacherous thrust, 

Or subtle poison for their enemies. 

Salome, Clytemnestra; such as these, 
Maleficent, but mighty in their fame, 

Still wield their sable wizardry with ease, 
Daughters of Lilith, wrought of searing flame. 


How many million women, pure and just, 
Were swept away upon Oblivion’s breeze 
While these great wantons, void of faith or trust, 
Shine in the glamour of their harlotries! 
Jezebel, Messalina, Lesbia—these, 
And Catherine, Du Barry, Borgia, claim 
Homage of time to their red memories, 
Daughters of Lilith, wrought ef searing flame! 


Envot: 
Princes and men of lowliest degrees, 
For all we shudder and for all we blame, 
We pay their meed of guilty awe to these 
Daughters of Lilith, wrought of searing flame! 
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Gotron CoNNIxLoo and Forcotren, by 
Camille Mayran; E. P. Dutton & Co, 
New York. 

THE Library of French Fiction, of 

which this volume forms a part, 
is designed to illustrate the life and man- 
mers of modern France. Paris is not 
the whole of France; wherefore many 
of the works of fiction offered by the 
library, including these two stories by 

Mayran, deal with life in the provinces. 

In reading “Gotton Connixloo” and 

“Forgotten” one glimpses the faith and 

the steadfastness of that France whose 

heroism and sacrifices in days of su- 
preme stress astonished those who had 
pictured a nation composed of vola- 
tile and pleasure-seeking Parisians. 
The strength of simplicity is demon- 
strated in the first of the stories—a 
chronicle of country life. As the story 
of Gotton is unfolded, thé-character of 
this peasant woman, first starving for 
love, then striving with singular un- 
consciousness to squander love, is devel- 
oped with a sympathetic certainty which 
compels admiration and interest. 
Gotton is a woman of the people who 
has been brought up with exceptional 
strictness by a father whose rigid piety 
controls his every action. The daugh- 
ter, after a severe chastisement, leaves 
her father’s house to make her home 
with a blacksmith who has deserted a 
quarrelsome wife. In taking this step 
she does not comprehend the extent to 
which she has imbibed the stern con- 
cepts of religion accepted by her par- 
ent. Sin has a very real meaning for 
ther, and side by side with a growing 
love, not only for the man, but for his 
neglected children, is a growing con- 
viction that she is being punished by 


an avenging Deity. For a time, love 
is strong enough to cast out fear and 
to triumph over the gibes and sneers of 
her neighbors. And it is these neigh- 
bors who benefit by the ultimate sacri. 
fice of love. When the Germans in- 
vade the hamlet and are about to take 
revenge on the cOmmunity for the mur- 
der of a soldier, Gotton assumes the 
guilt that is not hers, and gives her 
life to propitiate the invaders, 
“Forgotten” deals with characters 


moving in another circle of society, but - 


has the same directness of method and 
dignity of treatment. Both stories are 
illuminating in their skill in showing the 
influence exercised by the church in a 
country which is more Catholic than 
many appear to realize. 

The translation is excellent. Easy 
and fluid, the English employed con- 
veys every shade of toning, so that the 
picture is exact and satisfying. 


Tuincs Arg by Leo Shestow; 
Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. 
THESE essays of negation serve one 
purpose and perhaps only one— 
they throw light on the Russian riddle 
by permitting Americans to get the 
point of view’of one whose writings 
command attention in Russia to-day. 
Here is a sample: “Do, after all, let 
us dispense with gratitude, for it be- 
longs to the calculating, bourgeois vir- 
tues, Let us forget light and gratitude 
and the qualms of self-important ideal- 
ism, let us ¥ bravely to meet the com- 
ing night Night, the dark, deaf, 
impenetrable night, peopled with hor- 
rors—does she not now loom before 
us, infinitely beautiful ?” 
E. F. B. 
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In Broadway Playhouses 


By Dorothy Parker 


The Season's Greetings 


HE new theatrical season came 
in, to devise an arresting simile, 
like a lion. Scarcely had the 

theatergoing element of the population 
absorbed the idea that all was over with 
the old season, when the new one was 
upon them. “Sudden” isn’t half the 
word for it ; there was no sneaking softly 
up on the public, no breaking it to them 
gently, one play at a time. The the- 
aters abruptly blazed out with new elec- 
tric lights, appropriately grouped to an- 
nounce fresh wonders on display within, 
New productions sprang into being on 
every side; it was impossible to turn 
around without running into a_first- 
nighter. Before you could have said 
“Jack Robinson,” the season was in full 
swing. 

And at that, the number of new 
offerings was but part of what it would 
have been, had not lack of theater space 
prevented. It seems that, despite 
rushed work on those theaters in the 
process of construction, the playhousing 
conditions in New York are such that 
many a show is wearily trudging the 
road, for want of a shelter. As you 
moil about, searching for an apartment, 
you might pause a moment to consider 
that, in this greatest of cities, in this 
highest of civilizations, there are pro- 
ducers who have not even a roof to 
cover their helpless little dramas. It 


will, undoubtedly, brighten things up 
considerably for you, if you will give 
this a thought, for it is unfailingly 
agreeable to reflect that there is always 
some one who is worse off than you are. 

But the producers appear to have 
struggled along pretty fairly well, con- 
sidering. In the first fortnight or so 
of the season—before they could con- 
scientiously be said to have got into 
their real stride—they unveiled almost 
a score of offerings. New plays un- 
folded at the rate of two and three a 
night, for one feverish period, and 
straining to keep abreast of the current 
drama brought hollows to the cheeks, 
sowed silver threads among the gold, 
and caused black specks to dance before 
the eyes. 

Attempting to give an orderly ac- 
count of the first batch of new produc- 
tions is rather like striving to write a 
detailed description of the scenery, 
while plunging over Niagara Falls— 
not exactly like it, of course, but close 
enough. There is a mist before the 
eyes, a dull roaring in the ears, a sunken 
feeling just below the Empire waistline, 
as one looks helplessly out over the 
whirling mass of comedies, farces, mu- 
sical shows, and melodramas. Dizzied 
with the rapid succession of entertain- 
ments, it is difficult to clear the head 
sufficiently to distinguish who is playing. 
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in what, and how. Here and there afe 
soothingly clear places, gratefully dis- 
tinct impressions; the rest is darkness. 

“Enter Madame” stands out with par- 
ticular vividness. The work of new 
authors, offered by a new producer, and 
headed by a new star, it brings with it 
a welcome freshness. Brock Pember- 
ton has presented it cleverly and cast 
it admirably, and Gilda Varesi plays 
it, as you know she would, delight- 
fully, displaying a gift for comedy 
which her previous roles, in “The 
Jest,” “Night Lodging,” and “A Little 
Journey,” have given her no chance to 
exhibit. It is dangerous work to go 
about making sweeping statements so 
early in the game, but even the most 
cautious could assert without a tremor 
that the light comedies which the sea- 
son may bring forth will have to exert 
themselves considerably if they are to 
measure up to the standard set by “En- 
ter Madame.” 

The program credits the play to Giulia 
Conti and Dolly Byrne, but it was every- 
body’s secret, even before the opening, 
that Giulia Conti was Miss Varesi her- 
self. Yet, while it supplies her with 
ample opportunities, it is by no means 
the usual actor-written vehicle, in which 
all the action is arranged around ef- 
fective entrances and exits for the au- 
thor star, and in which the dialogue con- 
sists almost entirely of dissertations by 
every member of the cast, including 
the star, upon what a fascinating crea- 
ture the star is. In “Enter Madame,” 
the progress of the comedy itself claims 
the author’s attention, and they have 
little left to devote to hymning the 
charms of the leading lady—which is, 
in itself, a daring novelty. 

Lisa della Robbia, the temperamental 
heroine of the play, is supposed to be, 
and is, highly fascinating; but every 
now and then, just when she is harp- 
ing a bit too consistently on her charms, 
she is refreshingly reminded by one of 
the characters that she is a conceited, 


middle-aged woman, who never, even 
her palmiest days, was any Lillian Rie 
sell. It is such innovations.as this that 
lift “Enter Madame” far above the 
usual run of comedies. 

The role of the temperamental one’s 
husband—not nearly so thankless as it 
sounds—is played by Norman Treyor, 
and, doubtless, is being played extraordi- 
narily weil by now. It was played ex- 
traordinarily well on the opening night, 
when you consider that he had com- 
mitted to memory a total of perhaps 
eight lines for the three acts, and, for 
the remainder of his part, recited aloud 
the whispered words supplied him by 
his earnest coworkers. It was consider. 
ate, in that it gave those seated down 
front the opportunity to hear each of 
his speeches twice over, but it tended 
to retard the action a trifle. The rest 
of the cast blends almost imperceptibly 
into the characters of the comedy. 

There are one or two rather languid 
spells during the play’s progress, nota- 
bly at the beginning, and in the course 
of one of those intendedly hilarious 
supper parties which always fall so dis- 
tressingly flat on the stage. But they 
are brief and soon forgotten, and they 
in no way interfere with the truth of 
the statement that “Enter Madame” is 
a delightfully amusing entertainment, 
and an auspicious beginning for its 
sponsors. 

Another of the recent big occasions 
was the production of “The Bat,” a 
mystery play by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart and Avery Hopwood. It appeared 
at just the right time, for the public 
can go just so long without a good,’ 
bloody murder, and then they simply 
can’t stand it another minute. And 
“The Bat” offers not only murder in 
luxuriant profusion, but practically 
every other listed crime, with the ex- 
ceptions of bigamy and defacing the 
sidewalks. Never has the theatergoer 
received a higher-heaped measure of 
dastardly deeds for the price of his seat, 
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ten per cent—and ten per cent 
amusement tax is little enough to ask, 
ness knows, on two murders, sev- 
eral assaults and batteries, a million- 
dollar robbery, and a nice case of arson! 

A notice in the program begs those 
who see the play not to reveal the work- 
ings of the plot to future audiences ; but 
the request, though well meant, is su- 
perfluous. No one could sit down and 
explain that plot, with all its complica- 
tions. The expounder would in all 
probability go mad, and the listener cer- 
tainly would. It is doubtful whether 
the local stage has ever known such a 
medley of popular crimes, growing ever 
more bloodcurdling as they increase. 
Indeed, the whole play is performed to 
the accompaniment of a rhythmic click- 
ing, as of a myriad castanets, caused 
by the chattering of the audience’s 
teeth. 

On looking back, one discovers that 
there are several places where events 
don’t seem quite to fit together, but it 
is only on looking back that this is no- 
ticeable ; one is too busy, trying to ward 
off hysteria, while the play is going on. 
And surely, even if things do not al- 
ways hitch, one can overlook that, for 
the sake of the delightful evening of 
cold chills which the authors have pro- 
vided. 

But something that one really cannot 
overlook is the introduction, at all the 
most thrilling places, of comedy relief 
in the person of a burlesque servant 
girl, played, with all the expected ac- 
cessories of pigeon toes, curl papers, 
outthrust abdomen, and whining voice, 
by May Vokes. Just when one is in 
a state bordering on emotional insan- 
ity at seeing a mysterious hand reach in 
through a window, its blood-stained 
fingers writhing as it gropes for the 
latch, it is irritating beyond all words 
to have Miss Vokes come in and sit 
down on a hot-water bag, or simulate 
drunkenness on tasting elderberry wine, 
or perform any of the other specialties 
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in her large repertory. If only the au- 
thors, while they were compiling the 
casualty list, had had the maid mur- 
dered early in the first act—or even be- 
fore the curtain rose, say—the evening 
would have been one of unalloyed de- 
light. 

“The Bat” is extremely well pre- 
sented, with particular thoughtfulness 
with regard to lighting effects. When- 
ever some one lights a candle, a blaze 
of electric light does not promptly 
illumine the stage. Also, it is efficiently 
played by a cast including Effie Ellsler 
and Harrison Hunter. . 

Mrs. Rinehart and Mr. Hopwood 
had no mystery left for their other play, 
“Spanish Love,” which they adapted 
from the Spanish of José Feliu y Co- 
dina, Carlos de Battle, and Antonin La- 
vergne. The only mystery about it is 
why it took all those people to think it 
up. The story, stripped of its fringed 
shawls, its red sashes, its chiming 
chapel bells, and its reference to the 
huerta, is simply that two young men 
loved the same girl, and, naturally, the 
one played by James Rennie got her. 

Mr. Hopwood, this time in collabora- 
tion with Charlton Andrews, has still 
another work on view, this one a deli- 
cate trifle called ‘Ladies’ Night.” The 
big scene is laid in the women’s part 
of a Turkish bath, into which a party 
of men accidentally gain admission. 
You can see for yourself how prettily 
this would work out. Little can be 
heard of the lines, owing to the fact 
that the women characters, who are 
constantly being surprised in their lin- 
gerie or less, keep up a chorus of piere- 
ing screams, which drowns out most of 
the dialogue. One gem, however, was 
sharply audible; an inventor, so it runs, 
has conceived the idea of a pickle pro- 
tector, to be worn over the shirt fronts 
of dill-pickle consumers, protecting 
them from the squirting juice. After 
hearing this example of the badinage, 
the screams are soothing to the ear. The 
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interpreting cast is headed by John 
Cumberland, whose famous uncom- 
fortable manner, despite its usual ef- 
fectiveness, can do little to make “La- 
dies’ Nighi” sufferable. 
land some time ago announced his in- 
tention of retiring from bedroom farces ; 
he has carried out his laudable inten- 
tion by appearing in bathroom farce. 
Another farce, but one that not even 
Doctor John Roach Straton could say 
a sharp word about, came to the Fulton 
Theater, bearing the title of “Scrambled 
Wives.” It is from the mutual pen of 
Adelaide Stanley and Martha Matthews, 
who last year gave the world “Nightie 
Night.” It was a bright day for them 
- when Roland’ Young was cast for the 
principal role in their latest production, 
for he makes the farce far more amus- 
ing than it has any right to be. It is 
cogsiderably lighter than air, and 
stretched out so thriftily to cover three 
-acts that one fears it is going to give 
way at any moment. As a matter of 
‘fact, it could be brought to a close any 
time after the first fifteen minutes or 
so, for a simple word of explanation on 
the part of any of the characters would 
fix everything up, and the rest of the 
evening could be devoted to coin tricks 
or trained Bedouins. 
But, in that case, we shouldn’t see 
so much.of Roland Young, which would 


be a great pity. Juliette Day, the other 


featured performer, plays enthusias- 
tically, and the work of Marie Cham- 
bers stands out effectively against the 
background of the usual house-party- 
farce cast, which always seems to have 
been recruited from the Thursday 
Night Euchre and Dramatic Club. But 
if it weren’t for Roland Young—— 
And if it weren’t for Minnie Dupree 
and her delightful characterization of 
the spinster secretary of a girls’ board- 
ing school, there would be little to rise 
and cheer about in “The Charm 
School,” an adaptation of the charming 
and clever serial by Alice Duer Mil- 


Ainslee’s 


Mr. Cumber- 


ler, and which was made into a 

by Mrs. Miller and Robert Milton, with 
what the billboards announce as “a wee 
bit of music by Jerome Kern.” And 
a wee bit it undoubtedly is—scarcely 
perceptible, in fact. There is a fresh 
idea back of “The Charm School” 
that of a young man who inherits 
girls’ school and carries it on according 
to his own ideas of female education, 
teaching the pupils to be charming—but. 
it is obscured for a great part of the 
time by a thick and heavy sweetness, 
While Miss Dupree and James Gleason 
are on the stage, things clear exhilarat- 
ingly, but they have not a great deal 
to do, unfortunately. Sam Hardy, who 
delivers his lines as if he were reading 
a message to Congress, was a peculiarly 
unhappy choice for the hero of so frail 
a comedy. 

Another comedy, “The Cave Girl,” 
by George Middleton and Guy Bolton, 
fills the stage of the Longacre Theater, 
It is one of those things about the city 
dwellers stranded in the heart of the 
trackless woods. There, after three acts 
spent in the vast beauty of Lee Lash’s 
great, green outdoors, beneath the tall 
trees whose murmuring branches are 
appliqued on strips of netting, they fol- 
low the example of the little untamed 
girl of the forest, with cheeks tanned 
by the spotlight’s kisses, and words ut- 
tered in the quaint backwoods accent 
of Times Square, and find the true value 
of things, there close to the wild 
grandeur of the backdrop. Miss Grace 
Valentine, on this occasion, plays the 
woodland heroine, while the most con- 
vincing of the city-dweller contingent 
is John Cope, in one of his accustomed 
refreshingly disagreeable roles. 

Two plays dealing with Wall Street 
affairs, after a hot race for presenta- 
tion, landed almost simultaneously in 
New York. They are, reading from 
left to right, “Opportunity,” by Owen 
Davis, featuring James Crane, and 
“Crooked Gamblers,” by Samuel Ship- 
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gan and Percival Wilde, with Taylor 

"Holmes. Both show the conventional 
stage picture of Wall Street doings— 
the feverish rushing from telephone to 
telephone, the frenzied shouting of 
stock quotations, and the brokers in cut- 
aways and patent-leather shoes. A per- 
sonal judgment awards “Crooked Gam- 
blers” a slight edge over “Opportunity,” 
for it has a scene, purporting to repre- 
sent the curb market on a busy day, 
which is the funniest thing that the con- 
temporary stage has to offer, next to 
Frank Tinney. 

For, to the versatile Mr. Tinney, ap- 
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THE HEBREW SCHOLAR: A PORTRAIT 


pearing both in blackface and under his 
own colors in “Tickle Me,” goes the 
palm for the season’s funniest perform- 
ance, to date. The show itself has some 
exceedingly good songs, with music by 
Herbert Stothart, some surprising 
chorus girls who can sing, and a Rus- 
sian dancer who looks startlingly like 
Babe Ruth. But all this is almost wan- 
ton lavishness on the part of the man- 
agement. With Frank Tinney, as with 
Ed Wynn, the show itself makes little 
or no difference. Just as long as he 
can be on the stage for most of the eve- 
ning, nothing else matters. 


Att night he cons the law with wrinkled brow, 
One thumb in dialectic rage outthrust ; 
His voice drones on—it now exults and now 
Sinks low, as if to mourn a world of dust. 
Reb Hillel, spinning thought, evolves once more, 
In twisted arabesques like fairy lace, 
Dim legal fantasies and antique lore 


Seen vaguely through the lens of time and space. 


The clock ticks on with mildly even stress 
A shadow steals behind—it dare not mock 


The lonely man. At night his dreams unlock ~ 
A door that closed on sweet forgetfulness, 

Swung shut one day of-sunlight long ago, 

And now creaks open wide by candle glow. 


Evias LIEBERMAN, 
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VERY reader of AINSLEE’s will 
welcome the return to it of Marie 
Van Vorst. Her story, “The Fifth 
Hole,” in this number, is the first of a 
new series of society sketches by one 
who knows the people of whom she 
writes, and who is very near the top 
among the short-story writers of Amer- 
ica. It was in AINnsLee’s that her first 
work was published, and she has al- 
ways shown a desire to keep in touch 
with her many friends among the read- 
ers of this magazine. If you like “The 
Fifth Hole,” you will be sure to like 
“The Week-End Guest,” which she has 
contributed to the December number. 
Look for it. 


A LETTER from Detroit is one of 

several that have reached us con- 
cerning William Slavens McNutt. The 
author of the “Bill Heenan” stories ap- 
pears to have a following which has be- 
come interested in him as well as in his 
writings, for at least two correspond- 
ents ask whether he came through the 
war without being wounded and is in 
good health, Mr. McNutt was not 
wounded, although no American cor- 
respondent spent more time on the ac- 
tual firing line. His brilliant articles 
attracted the attention of the French 
government and he received a decora- 
tion as Officer of the Academy, one of 
the very few awarded for literary 
service in wartime. That his health is 
excellent he attributes to the fact that 
he has spent much of his time, since 
his return, on a farm, not too far from 
New York. Quite naturally and in- 


evitably Mr. McNutt’s art has been en- _ 


riched greatly by his war experience, 
and his literary activity continues, and 
more brilliantly than ever. He will have 
a story in an early nymber of AINsLEr’s, 


the September number of 
a new writer was introduced in the 
person of Jaime Palmer, the author of 
“Grafted Fruit.’ The story aroused 
considerable comment, and.the rather 
unusual Christian name caused more 
than one person to question whether 
“Jaime Palmer should be addressed as 
“Mr.” or “Miss.” Neither. Mrs, 
Jaime Palmer is a young married 
woman who immediately followed her 
appearance in AINSLEE’s by winning a 
first prize of one thousand dollars in a 
newspaper short-story contest. 


ICHARD CONNELL, _ whose 
clever story, “Sixty-One Seconds 
to Train Time,” is the nearest approach 
to the O. Henry‘model we have seen 
for a long while, is the author of the 
uproariously funny “Mr. Braddy’s Bot- 
tle,” which was published in the Peo- 
PLE’S MacGazine for September, and 
which attracted the attention of review- 
ers in all parts of the country. 

For next month’s issue, the December 
AINSLEE’S, there’are rare things in store 
for our readers, notable among them a 
complete novelette by Henry C, Rows 
land, called “Doing Good.” Mr. Row- 
land needs no passport into the good will 
of the reading public. His audience is 
a large and clamoring one. 
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Invitation 


Whenever you see an open box of 
Nasisco Sugar Wafers, their very 
appearance extends an invitation that 
is not to be denied. 

They have an all-occasion usefulness 
that is absent from most delicacies. 
Wholesome substance as well as delicate 
flavor that is never-to-be- forgotten — 
whether served alone or with a refresh- 


ing beverage or dainty dessert. 
he 


Sold in the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
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Learning Piano Is a Pleasure When Yu 


I'll teach you in quarter the usual time because I make you, 
Stud M Wa study interesting. | use scientific, time-saving methods whid 
y ® cannot be obtained elsewhere because they are patented 


‘ 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 


From the Famous Sketch by Schneider, Exhibited at 
the St. Louis Exposition. 


Men and women who have failed by all other methods 
have quickly and easily attained success when study- 
ing with me. In all essential ways you are in closer 
touch with me than if you were studying by the oral 
method—yet my lessons cost you only 43 cents each— 
and they include all the many recent developments in 
scientific teaching. For the student of moderate means, 
this method of studying is far superior to all others; 
and even for the wealthiest student, there is nothing 
better at any price. You may be certain that your 
progress is at all times in accord with the best musical 
thought of the present day, and this makes all the 
difference in the world. 


My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians, 
who would not recommend any Course but the best. 
It is for beginners or experienced players, old or young. 
You advance as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. All 
necessary music is supplied without extra charge. A 
diploma is granted. Write today, without cost or 
obligation, for 64-page free booklet. “How to Learn 
Piano or Organ.” 


FREE BOOK 


BOOK COUPON-— “= 
QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio AK 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
booklet, “‘How to Learn Piano or Organ,”’ am 


full particulars of your © d ial reduced 


That my system is successful is proved by the 
in 1891, when I first introduced my original methane 
nearly laughed out of business—yet, now I have far more 
students than were ever before taught by one man, Could 
I have overcome this old-fogey prejudice and enlarged my 
school every year for over twenty-five years unless my 
teaching possessed REAL MERIT? 


I'll teach you piano in quarter the usual time and a 
quarter the usual expense. To persons who have not pre 
viously heard of my method this may seem a pretty bold 
statement. But I have scores of students and graduates jp 
every state in the Union who will gladly 
testify to its accuracy. Investigate with- 
out cost by sending for my free booklet, | 
“How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


My way of teaching piano or organ 
is entirely different from all others. Out 
of every four hours of study, one hour 
is spent entirely away from the key- 
board—learning something about Har- 
mony and The Laws of Music. This is 
an awful shock to most teachers of the 
“old school,” who still think that learn- 
ing piano is solely a problem of “finger 
gymnastics.” When you do go to the 
keyboard, you accomplish twice as 
much, because you understand what you } 
are doing. Studying this way is a 
pleasure. Within four lessons I enable 
you to play an interesting piece not 
only in the original key, but in all other 
keys as well. 


I make use of every possible scientific 
help—many of which are entirely un- 
known to the average teacher. My 
patented invention, the COLORO- 
TONE, sweeps away playing difficulties 
that have troubled students for genera- 
tions. By its use, Transposition—usually 
a “nightmare” to students—becomes 
easy and fascinating. With my fifth les- 
son I introduce another important and 
exclusive invention, QUINN-DEX. 
Quinn-Dex is a simple, hand-operated 
moving picture device, which enables 
you to see, right before your eyes, every 
movement of my hands at the key- 
board. You actually see the fingers 
move. Instead of having to reproduce 
your teacher’s finger movements from 
MEMORY—which cannot be always 
accurate—you have the correct models 
before you during every minute of prac- 
tice. The COLOROTONE and QUINN- 
DEX save you months and years of 
wasted effort. They can be obtained 
only from me, and there is nothing else, 
anywhere, even remotely like them. 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Must 
Studio AK, 598 Columbia Road, BOSTON, 25, MASS 
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‘Getter Than rer 


Brings the New Hartman?7-Piece 
Solid Construction Living Room Suite 


If you don’t find this splendid suite just what you want, return it 
ons we will refund the $1 and pay freight both ways. If’ you keep 


it, pay balance, only 
Full Year to Pay | 
year to pay. 
f large arm rocker, largearm chair, library table, sewing 
pane = or mide. chair, tabourette and book ends. Genuine Mission, ri h 
brown fi showing the beauty of the grain of the wood. 
Ornamented with richly embossed carved de- 
ol r a —< on panels of chairs, rockers and table, 
a@ wonderfully pleasing effect. The 
chair and rocker seats are cons in a strong, du: 
comfortable, tnoting and Largo erm chair FURNITURE & 
large rocker standin. high gree fn. WARTMAN CARPET CO. 
2023 Wentworth Ave, Dept. 2930 Chicage 
for args books, hi ind $1. Send the7-Piece Living Room Suite 


in central Indianor western 140 ibed. Guaranteed not “‘knock 
110BBMA8. Price $38.85, lamto 30 trial. If not satisfied 


Bargain Catalo th wage, keep it will pay $8.00 pet 
rugs, lincleum, stoves, ranges, watches 


hines, ographs, gas cream separa- 
lundreds of to select from— —30 wond wonderful bargain 
FREE. Post card or letter brings it to 


Ceprrighted 1920 by Hartman's. Chicago 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your pres- 
ent duties. Give us Your name and address 
and mark with an “X"’ below the kind of 
position you want to fill, We will mail 
catalog and full particulars 
low cost monthly payment plan. 
valuable book for ambitious men, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One”. Tear out and 
mail this advertisement today. No obli 
tion to you. Let us prove to you how t 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 


ACCOUNTANCY 
Gertited Pu for positions as Auditors, 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Training for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Executive Positions. 

TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT — FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC: Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic ete. 


Training for Bar; LL.B. eae 
COMMERCIAL LAW 
Reading, Reference and Consultation Service for 
Business Men 
PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY: Training for 
Production Managers, Department Heads, and all 
those desiring training inthe 48 


or as Cor Mail 
irectors, and alle executive 
positions. 

BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive posi 
Financial Institutions. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
for B 
Writers 


tions in Banks and 


and Copy 


COMMERCIAL 
‘or positions as Fore’ Correspondent 
with Spanish-spenking countries. 
EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
Ditraining for position of Head Bookkeeper. 
inthe PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in art of, speech for 
clans, Chobe | Leaders, Poli- 
. P. A. COACHING FOR ADVANCED AC. 
SOUNTANTS: for State Board and 
institute Exami: 


alle Extension University 
Largest Institution 


1165-R Chicago, Illinois 


(Present Position} 


[Name] 


GUARANTEED 
Send No Money 


Positivel: 
all competition 


ORTON TIRE & RUBBER 


Don’t Wear a Truss: 


B ROOKS' APPLIANCE 
the modern scientifig 


invention, the wonderful 


new discovery that ree 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No beg 
noxious springs or 


draws the broken 


together as you would@ 
broken limb. No salvem 
No lies. Durable, c 
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Protected by U. S. pat 
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dress todayy 
Brooks Agolience 212D 2 D State St., Marshall 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair 


Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Halt 
ec and $1.00 at dru 
Hiscox Chem. Wks. = N.Y 


HINDERCORNS Removes Corns, Callouses, 


stops all pains, ensures comfoat 
to the feet, makes walking easy. 15 cents by mail or a= 
Druggists. Hiscox Chemical Works, Patchogue, N. 


[Address] 


After 40?— 


We have an interesting, pleasingly written little book 
which contains educative matter 

those nearing or past the middle of li 

concerning health and vigor, and a ‘dvale dru 
treatment that cannot interfere with daily 

even your doctor’s care. It has saved untold pee 
ing, and has delighted pA. Prescribed by 
hundreds of physicians, chiro ctors, ost 
physical culturists, used by intelligent laymen all over 
the world. The book is free. Just say: “Send me 


“PROSTATOLOGY” 


Not a book about infectious venereal disease, but 

valuable to those suffering bladder weakness, de 

seine = nerves, or those contemplating an operation. 
ELECTROTHERMAL CO. 

33-B, Homan Building, Steubenville, Ohio 
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POSITION 
ENGINEER. “125 
REPAIR warn 


Put Your Name 
On This Pay-Roll 


Men like you are wanted for big-pay positions in the fascinating field 
of automobile engineering. We have made it easy for you to fit your- 
self for one of these positions. You don’t have to go to school. You don’t 
have to serve an apprenticeship. Fifteen automobile engineers and spe- 
cialists have compiled a spare time reading course that will equip you to 
be an automobile expert without taking any time from your present work. 


AUTO BOOKS|" 


Prints Wiring 
iagr: 


6 Volumes Shipped Free ae 


Now ready for you—an up-to-the-minute six- CarburetorsandSetings 


volume library on Automobile Engineering, cover- 
ing the construction, care and repair of pleasure 
cars, motor trucks and motorcycles. Brimming 
over with advanced information on Lighting Systems, Garage 
Design and Equipment, Welding and other repair methods. 
Contains everything that a mechanic or an engineer or a 
motorcyclist or the owner or prospective owner of a motor car 
ought to know. Written in simple language that anybody 
can understand. Tastefully bound in American Morocco flex- 
ible covers, gold stamped, 2 pages and 2100 illustrations, tables 


and explanatory diagrams, “Al ibrary that cost thousands of dollars 
to compile but that comes to yeu » free for 7 days’ examination. 


Only1 OcaDay 


Valves, Cooling 
Lubrication 


Transmission 
Final Drive 
Steering Frames 


res 
Igniti 
Starting a and Lighting 


Shop Kinks 

Commercial Garage 

Design and Equipment 

Electrics 

Storage Batteries 

Care and Repair 

Motorcycles 

Commercial Trucks 
lossary 


Not accent to pay in advance. First you see the books in your ,% 
own home or shop. Just mail coupon and pay express charges 
when books arrive. You can read them and study them for seven whole days 7 


before you decide whether you want to keep them or not. 


pre in the American Technical Society. 


ice $12.) This great bargain offer mus’ 


be witha rawn. 


If you like the 

books send only $2.80 in ooven days and $3 a month until the special e 

introductory price of $29.80 has been paid. (Regular price $45.00.) 
Along with the set goes a year’s consultin 


458 
member- American 


Regular yf Technical 


it soon 


Society 


Wiinois 
Send No Money ons, 
N. Don’t take our word ¢ 
OW {orit See the books bay. 


without cost. There is so 


ce at mont 
‘$29 80 has been 


much profit in this offer for you, send me a receipt show 


that we © you to waste not a 


ai 


books. Put the 
the mails today. 
money—Just the coupon! # 


for the paid for. 


the 
tof books and "thee $12 Con- 


suiting ite are fully 
ng with- 


1 will return them at expense 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


ACTUAL REPORTS 


Secret Servic. 


Do you want to know exactly how the modem Secret 
Service and Finger Print Expert solves the m Tysteries of 
today? Would you like to know the INSIDE facts on 
REAL cases? Then write at once and we will send you, 
FREE, actual reports made for the greatest Detective 
Agency in the U. S. 


Be a Finger Print Expert 


Many experts needed at big pay. This is your oppg. 
tunity. Get these thrilling reperts, study them and 
LEARN AT HOME how to make a success jg this 
fascinating profession. Reports and big book on Finger 
Print Science sent FREE. Write NOW. 


UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE, Desk 1995 
1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, i, 


advantages. Entertain fri 

and a distinguished man. Little indeed did the gay ily, ‘ee ~ 
and gallant crowd know that around these heads HO 
there flew stories of terror—of murder—and trea- 
son. That on their entrance, half a dozen detec- 
tives sprang uP from different parts of the place. 

ment in ashington blazed far into the night 
With their fate was wound the tragedy of a NO _ tied FOR rurreeal 
broken marriage, of a fortune lost, of a nation be- No noisy scale running, and no previous train- 
trayed. ing required. Mr. Eugen Feuchtinger, A. 
ery that you w sit up nights trying to fathom 
It , Just” one of the aA ~ eaahhehes by that ful guidance, you will quickly develop a 
master of mystery 


trained and cultured voice of rare beauty. 
Grasp this great opportunity. Write today 


for big explanatory k-sent FREE. 
CRAIG KENNEDY PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Studio 1858 


1922 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
TheAmerican Sherlock UR olmes 


ARTH B REEVE 
The American Conan URB 


J SMITH’S 
for th our ate take tt science BOUND V OLt MES of 

-—science 8 ids fo J lied 

tory ana romance "of detective Action. to the ZINE now ready. PRICE, $3.00 per volume 
detail, every bit of the plot is worked out sci P e 
entifically. Fe ly A has ST REE 
heen Watching” his. Craig’ Kennedy —marvelling at Address Subscription Department, 
1e st ze i hings th detec 
hero would’ unfold. Such plots-suen suspense | | SMITH CORPORATION, 79-89 Seventh 
with real vivid people moving through the mael- 


strom of life 


F R E E POE Avenue, New York. 
10 


Volumes 


To those who send the coupon promptly, we will UR 
give FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe’s works in 10 
volumes. 

When the police of New York failed to solve AIR 
one of the mon fearful murder mysteries of the 
Allan Poe—far off in Paris—found 
the solution 

n England, rance, “igar Allan Poe is 
held to be the greatest writer that America has CHOOSE THE ND 
eeeeens. To them he is the great American TIME, PLACE A 
classic 

This is a wonderful combination. Here are two STYLE—CUT THEIR 
of the greatest writers of mystery and scientific OWN HAIR WITH A 
detective stories. You can get the Reeve at a 


remarkably low price and the Poe FREE 
short time only. 


Cu thin Coupor 
Mail iv today Simple as A BC 


ERS ished —lots of money too, at rice for hair cuts now 
HARPER & BROTH (Establish $817) You ought to see some of the letters we get from people 
| HARPER. & BRC BROTHERS, 3 32 Frankia Sq Square, are, N. Y. cy. AF! who said it “couldn’t be done” and are now convince 
Send me, all charges prepaid, se set th Aarti ar B - Reeve in 12 that it can be done. 
Kian’ Pee, Te the book sare not ratisfac tory Write fon nose thre of this 


and 
for 12 mon Guaranteed or Money refunded 
Name Agents and Dealers Wanted 
Address 


Cowan Hair-Cutter Co. 
Dept. 901 Kansas City, Me 


for a 
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“Another 
$50 Raise! 


~ 


° HY, that’s my third increase ina year! It just shows what special 

W taining will do for a man. When I left school to go to work I 
couldn’t do anything in particular. All | could hope for was just a job—and 
that’s what I got, at $60 a month for routine, unskilled work. I stayed at it 
for three years, with one small increase each year. 


MAGA. “Then one day I woke up. I found I wasn’t getting ahead simply because I couldn’t 
olume do any one — well. I decided right then to put in an hour after 5 onl each night 

preparing myself for more important work. So I wrote to Scranton and arranged for a 
AT & course that would give me special training for our business, 


>venth “Why, in a few months I had a whole new vision of my work and its possibilities. You 

see, I was just beginning to really understand it. I made some suggestions to the manager 

and he was immensely pleased. Said he had 

noticed how much better I was doing lately 


and wished he had more like me. ; INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

“Just after that an opening came and he BOX 3624, SCRANTON, PA. 
gave me my chance—at an increase of $25 a | Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the post 
month. Then I really began to grow. Six 
months later I was put in charge of my de- Eicceric Lighting end Rallwaye 
partment and my salary went up again. Since Telegraph Engineer 
then I’ve had two increases of $50 a month 
and now I’ve got another $50 raise!”’ 

For 29 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been helping men and 
women everywhere to win promotion, to 
earn more money, to have happy, prosper- 
ous homes, to know the joy of getting ahead 


ooning 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
as Engine 

IVIL ENGINEER 
urveying and Ma; Stenographer and Typist 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER J Cert. Public Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 

Marine Engineer 


in business and in life. ARCHITECT 
i More than two million have taken the up Ar oral D 
AN road with I. C.S, help. More than 110,000are Structure! Engiacer 
saved now turning their spare time to profit. 


a Hundreds are starting every day. Isn’t it 

about time for you to find out what the 

I. C. S. can do for you? 

T+ , Here is all we ask—the chance to prove 
it—without obligation on your part or a 

penny of cost. That's fair, isn’t it? Then 

mark and mail this coupon. 


Ante 
_) AGRIOULTURE 
Poultry Raising 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Agents and Help Wanted 


Patents and Lawyers 


Short Stories and Photopiays 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desir- 
able. Let our expert former Government 
Examiner prepare you. Write today for free 
bookiet giving full information. poner 
Civil Service School, Box Y, Rochester, N. 


HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN YOU 
SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? World tests 
for four years to prove it. Secure ex- 
clusive rights for your county. “‘Carbon- 

void,” Box Bradley Beach, J. 

WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, poe 
nishing everything: men and women $30 ¢ 
$100 weekly operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy 
Factories’’ anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 


dale Co., Box 98. East Orange. N. J. 

tunity, good pay, trav Wri %. 

y. Mo. 


MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 


ports, Salaries; expenses. American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 
DO YOU WANT TO EARN $3,000 to 


5.000 a year? You can do it easily. See 
Advertisement Anderson Steam Vulcanizer 
in this issue. 


AGENTS—$40-$100 week. Free samples. 
Gold Sign Letters any one can put on store 
windows. Liberal offer to general agents 
Metallic Letter Co., 431 T. N, Clark, Chi- 


SALESMAN—CITY OR TRAVELING. 
Experience unnecessary. Send for list of 
lines and full particulars. Prepare in spare 

me to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to 
Employment services ren- 
dered Members. National _Salesmen’s 
Trawling Association, Dept. 107, Chicago, 


$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps. per- 


fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely 

free to our refund plan. Lacas- 

sian Co., Dept. 427, St. Louis. 
manufacturer wants 

agents to sell hosiery, underwear, shirts, 

dresses, skirts, waists, shoes, clothing, etc 

Ww rite for free samples. Madison Mills, 503 
Broa ny, New York. 


~NEW DISCOVERY! Big steady income. 
Spare time. No canvassing or mail order. 
Ferber Company, 296 Broadway. New York. 

TIRE AGENTS. Exclusive representatives 
to use and sell the new Mellinger Extre- 
Ply Tires. (No seconds.) Guarantee Bond 
8,000 Miles. Wholesale Prices. Sample 
sections furnished. Mellinger Tire Co., 476 
Oak, Kansas City, Missouri. 


AGENTS 200% PROFIT. Wonderful lit- 
tle article. Something new; sells like wild- 
fire. Carry right in pocket. Write at once 
for free sample. Albert Mills, Mgr., 2348 
American Blidg., Cincinnati, O 


SOMETHING NEW! Every Household 
Buys! Year round profitable quick sellers: 
five reliable formulas $1.00. Dept. 42, 
Martinek, 405 Lexington Avenue, x ¥. C. 


MEN, get into the wonderful tailoring 
agency business, big profits takin« orders 
and your own clothes free. We furnish 
fine sample outfit and everything free. No 


INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 

should write for our guide-book “‘How To 

nd sketch or de- 

scription for our opinion of its patentable 

eaters. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ngton, 


PATENTS. Write for Evidence of Con- 
ception Blank and free guide book. Send 
model or sketch and description for free 


opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
references. Prompt Attention. ason- 
able Terms. Victor & Co., 767 
Ninth, Washington, D. 

PATENTS. Highest Rates 
reasonable. Best results. Promptness as- 
sured. Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, 


Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, W: 
D. C. 


WRITE NEWS IT 
Stories for pay in 5 EMS | and Shon 


porting Syndicate (406) 
WRITE PHOTOPLA 25— 

any one for ideas. Experience yp, 

necessary; complete outlin Producer, 
ague, 439 St. Louis 
PHOTOPLAYS wanted. 

ree particulars. ex Pub 
16, Chicago. — 
$50—$100 weekly writing M 

Plays. Get free book; Valuable “infos 

tion; prize offer. Photo Col- 

Chicagi 


lege, Box 278, X Y¥ 21, 


PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright—fore- 
most word free. Long experience as patent 
solicitor. Prompt advice, charges very rea- 
sonable. Correspondence _ solicited. Re- 
sults procured. Metzger, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS promptly procured. 
Fees. Best References. Send Sketch or 
Model. George P. Kimmel, Master of 
Patent Law, 18-L Loan & Trust Bidg., 
Washington. D. C. 

IDEA EXCHANGE, Magazine especially 
for Amateur Inventors and Authors. Trial 
Three months 25c. Brookings, So. Dak. 


Moderate 


Mail Order Business 


1 MADE $25,000 with small Mail Order 
Business. Sample article 25c. Free Booklet. 
Stamp. Alss Scott, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Business Opportunities 


of money-making hints. suggesti 
the A B C of successful Story ami Meek 
writing. Absolutely Pree. Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. Auburn, N. Y. 
FREE BOOKLET helpful sug- 
on writing and selling 
es, poems, songs. Atlas 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


little book 


Personal 


DO YOU WISH TO KNOW whether joy 
are to gain success, win friends, be happy, 
or the reverse? Scientific, convineing ip. 
formation. Wonderful results claimed ty 
patrons. ‘‘Key to Success” and personality 
cents birthdate. Thom- 
son- Heywo Co., Dept. 300, Chronic 
Blidg., San Francisco 


CLASSY girl pictures—2 beauties %& 
sixteen $i refunded if dissatisfied.  Roge- 
leaf, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE BANK PAYS you 4%. Would you 
be interested in 18%? Bankers Finance 
Co 02-4 Western Indemnity Bldg., Dal- 
las, te xas 


Songs, Poems, etc. 


WRITE the Words for a Song. We 
write music ane Soe to secure pul- 
lication. Submit poems on any subject. 
Broadway Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Build- 
ing, New York. 


WRITE words for a_ song. We write 
music, guarantee publisher’s acceptance. 
Submit poems on patriotism, love or any 
subject. Chester Music Co., 920 8. Miclhi- 
gan Av., Room 323, Chicago. 


HARDING'S (Established sixty years) 
prints, publishes, composes and arranges 
music for authors. Catalogs and music 
free for stamp. Frank Harding, Music 
Printer, 228 East 22d St., New York 

SONG-WKITERS’ GUIDE SENT FREE! 
Contains valuable instructions and advice 
Submit song-poems for examination. We 
will furnish music, copyright and facilitate 
publication or sale. Knickerbocker Studios, 
301 Gaiety Bide., New York 


HAVE YOU SONG_POEMS? I have 
best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, D102, 4040 
Dickens Ave., Chicago. 

YOU Write the Words for a Song. We'll 
compose the music free and publish same. 


experience néded. Write to-day. Banner | ¢ Ss - -day. B. Co., 271 
Tailoring Co.. Dent. 599, Chicago Co 
DETECTIVES EARN _BIG MONEY. WRITE A SONG POEM, Love, Mother, 


Travel. Great Demand. 
Experience unnecessary. 
Write. American Detective 
Broadway, N. Y. 


Fascinating work. 
articulars free. 
System, 1968 


Home, Comic or any subject. I compose 
music and guarantee publication. Send 
words to-day. Edward Trent, 625 Reaper 
Block, Chicago. 


WANTED—Picture-play writers. Big pay. 
Experience unnecessary; best course how to 
write and sell plays. Prepaid $1.00. Address 
Studios, 856 Carpenter Ave.. Oak Park. Ill. 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
nished under guarantee. ite for Booklet 
CM 28, pesecese Business Training Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, Y. 


For the Home 


SAVE COAL! 
proof, weathe! 
paid. 48, 
pa 
Ave., 


Keep out Cold! Use water- 
12 foot 


2.00. mple 10¢ pre- 
Martinek: 105 Lexington 


Vaudeville 


GET ON THE STAGE. I tell you how! 
Send stamp for, instructive Stage Book and 
particulars. La Delle, Box 557, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Wanted to Buy 


IT’S LIKE FINDING MONEY when you 
mail us false teeth (with or without gold 
fillings), old or broken jewelry, diamonds, 
watches, old gold, silver, platinum, magneto 
or silver ores and nuggets— 
Highest prices 
paid. Cash by return mail. Goods 

days if you're not satisfied. 
The Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., 3 
Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


ASTROLOGY—STARS TELL LIFE’ 
story. Send ee date and dime for tral 
reading. Eddy, 4307 Jefferson, Kansas City 
Missouri, _ Apartment 74. 


INCREASE YOUR SALARY, Will Powe 
memory and_ self-confidence by studying 
Wilkins Mentality Course. One dollar 
postpaid. Wilkins, 763 Marquette, Montreal 
Canada, 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED EVERYWHERE~MEN 
come finger print and identification experts 
big inating work? We teach 
you how dress Dept. S. for facts. Fei- 
eral Finger Print Institute, 
Missouri. 

PLASTER PORTRAITS of 
$1.00. Other stars. Edw. 
Butler St.. New Haven, 


5 MASTER KEY 
of different 


“Nazimon” 
McCauley, 
Conn. 


S $1.00. Opens hundred 
locks Used by locksmiths 
janitors and detectives. A venience 
and necessity. Replaces hundreds of kes 
Master Key Company, 3 Manhattan Bldg 
Milwaukee, Wis 


MEN--BOYS WANTED. Railway 


Clerks. $135 month. Write pa ag 
Frankiin Institute, Dept. C 2, Bochester 


PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS. Our beaut- 
ful bromide enlargements from your own Ko- 
dak negatives are offered for a limited tm 
at 3 for $1.00. Size 8x10. Send your 
negatives at once with money order, Th 
Camera Shop, Concord, N. H. 


SHORTHAND. Best practical oom 
I. Shorthand, learn in 5 hours; —s= 
easy pra Proof lessons, broc! 

King EA-26, Station F, fer 
York. 


actice 
Institute, 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING And  Stammerine 
Cured At Home.  Instructive booklet = 
Walter McDonnell, 80  eereae: Bank Bul 
ing. Washington, 


VENTRILOQUISM Taught Ant: 


one at Home. Small cost. Send today > 
cent stamp for particulars and proof. 0 


A. Smith, Room 685, 801 Bigelow St 
Peoria, I. 
THE EXTENSION 
with one 8 limb. 


for any 

more unsightls cork soles, iron, 
trial. Write for booklet. v. 

E. 28th St., 
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For Headache Insist upon a 
Pain, Colds A\ **Bayer package,’* 
Neuralgia which contains 
Toothache safe, proper 
Earache Directions. 


Lumbago Proved safe by 
Rheumatism millions. 


“Bayer”? introduced Aspirin to physicians 20 years ago. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer M f of 3 of Salicylicacia 


FREE GET | BIG OFF 


RING OFFER 
amou' 


Just to advertise our f ® Hawaiian im. 


has ev wn. 
free this = gold f. rin 
Hawaii . diamond—in 
postage ay postmaster, 
Charges to cover postage, box Fie 
handlin yt can tel ire 
Send no money. Answer 


KRAUTH & Dept.412 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 


advertising 


Your Chance to Make Big Profits inVulcanizing 


Here is your chance to get into a highly profitable oe 
which will make you independent. High class vulcanizers 
are in demand everywhere. 

Many of our graduates 

$5,000 a year and over. 

We make the Anderson 
steam vulcanizer and Ander- 
son retreader and teach you 
the famous Anderson Me 
of Vulcanizing. Our stu- 
dents make good because 
they can do superior work 
with the Anderson machine 
and method and do it at 
the cost required 
by all other vyulcanizers. 
Highly satisfied customers 
and large profits mean a 
paying business. Not only 
are we able to convince you 
of this, but we invite you to 


We instatled 

son is of vulcanizing in 

and Ly ex 30 states for teaciing the method of vulcanizing. 

— ics. Learn in @ few The course requires 5 to 10 days and costs $3. at you 

perience necessary. buy an Anderson vulcanizer we return your $3, and pay 
FREE Write today for illustrated free catc!c 7 you % per day expense money while learning, 


— hundrecs of pictures mca Our reputation is valuable. We expect Anderson vulcanizers 
Miliion Dollar Dollar Trade School. to do work which will outlast the rest of the tire. We 


expect Anderson students to succeed in a business way. Their 

> Lean A TRADE success és our success. Therefore we do not sell an Anderson vul- 

canizer to anyone who has not received our course of instructions. 

Don't miss this opportunity. Write today for full partic- 
ulars .e address of Anderson school nearest to you. 

Sch TRACTOR-AVIATION ams Ind., U. 
86 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CITY, 0. your name 


=F 
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Earn$100 to $400a Month 
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DIAMONDS WATCHES 
ON CREDIT ON CREDIT 


Send for Free Catalog 


Buy Christmas Gifts the 
: Open a Charge Account Whatever you select will be sent prepaid 
: Loftis Bros. & Co., Chicago by us. You see and examine the 
= Our large illustrated Catalog is your article right in your own hands, 9 
, shopping guide to unusual bargains in What could please a loved one more, or 
8o well express your regard, as a beauti. 


handsome, worth-while gifts on credit. 
i ful Diamond Ring, La Valliere, Bar Pin, 


There is something appropriate for every- 
one. Select as many articles as you wish Brooch, Ear Screws, Wrist Watch, or 
Diamond Scarf _ Pin, Diamond-set Em. 


and have all charged in one account. Seast F 
° purchases of over, blem or Signe ing, solid go ‘atch, 
Credit Terms one-fifth down, pt ae in etc. Send for free Catalog today, 4 


eight equa] amounts, payable monthly, Liberty Bonds accepted. 


Rings 
National Credit Jewelers 


“They WORK 


LOFTIS BROS, & CO 


To allay coughs, to soothe 
sore, irritated throats and 
annoying colds,depend upon 
Piso’s. Its prompt use pro- 
tects you by keeping little 
ills from becoming great. 
Buy Piso’s today—have it in 
the house ready for instant 
aid. It contains no opiate— 
it is good for young and old. 


35cat your druggist’s 


Best Laxative for Men, 
Women and Children. 
10, 25, 50c—drugstores, 
Better English Ms‘ For You! 


Wonderful new way. No rules to learn. No hard study. 
Grammar, Spelling, Punctuation, Conversation, Letter Writ 
ing, Vocabulary Building, taught in 15 minutes a day~ 
at home. Self Correcting feature makes it fascinating as ® 
game. System patented by Sherwin Cody, world famous 
teacher of practical English. Good English helps you in busl- 
ness and social life. Poor English causes you un Me. 
Write today for Free Book ‘“‘How to Write and Speak Mas 
terly English.’’ 
Address SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLEE 
3910 News Building Rochester, New 


Free Book , 
Containing complete 4 
of origin 


This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, or inreguiar band; how 
to transpose cello in 


le income, your pleasure, and 
popularity "Gey to pay by our easy payment plan 


«MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT 


BUESCHER lock, Elkhart, toa. 
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Easy to Play 
Easy fo Pay 
You learn to play the scale In one hour's —The Safe ty Razor— 
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tor best ond of | Shaving Soap 
Cuticars Soap shaves without mag. Everywhere ie 


ee 


SALYTE, the 

new heating 
invention, makes every gas- 
jet a furnace for chilly 
weather heating. Noshov- 
eling. No coal bills, Amere 
twist of the wrist! 

New in principle, beauti- 
fully designed, safe, extra- 
ordinarily durable—Usalyte 
the heating marvel! 

Intwostyles:forheatingonlyor, 
with the new and exclusive in-built 
mantle, for heating and lighting, 

With the mantle, for $2 
For heating only. 


J.I.ROBINESONS inc: 


MANUFACTURERS 
FAIIOUS USAL VIE es 


13070131" StandPARK Ave 
EW YORK CITY 


Waltham, Howard, Illinois 


Ne any watch you went. Easy Payments 
and 30 days Free Trial. Send for Big 


FREE CATALDO 


Get panes write 
WARE CO., Dept. 291 St.Louis, Me. 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE- 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


wrapper. Table contents and commendations on request. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 1184 Wi Bidg., Philedeiph 


: ble after receive 


free. Every man Hyp to 
Jress well and save money Fee book. of 


‘letter or ‘postal 


f everything by retarn mail fre tree. Important 
to every man. Write today su 
PARK TAILORING COMPANY 


245 Chicago, ILL 


High School 
Course in 


Two Years! 
You Want to Earn Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless you earn ready pre. 
motion, But are you prepared for the job ahead of you? 
Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
For a more responsible position a fairly good education is 
necessary. To write a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, you 
must have acertain amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will earn promotion, 

Many business houses hire no men whose general know- 
ledge is not equal to a + school course. Why? ause 
big business refuses to burden itself with men who are 
barred from promotion bythe lack of elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for a Better Position 


We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan give you acom- 
plete but simplified high school course in two years, givin 
you, all the essentials that form the foundation of practic 
usiness. It will prepare you to hold your own where 
competes is keen and ry Do not Come your abili- 
iY but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
the requirements that will bring you success and big 
money. YOU CAN DOIT. 
Let us show you how to get on the road to success. It will 
not cost youa single working hour. We are so sure of 
ing able to. to help you that we will cheerfully’ return to you, 
of ten lesso: cent you sent us if Swe ot ab- 
solutely foe. What fairer Offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 
American School of Correspondence 
Chicago, U. U.S.A. 


American School of Co 
Dept. H74 Chicago, Ill. 
Explain how I can qualify for positions checked. 
to $15,000 


$5,000 
Building Contractor. 
$6,000 to $10, 000 


$2,000 
Photoplay Writer. 
$2,000 


Drafteman and nd Designer. 


$4,000 to $10,000 
In one year. 
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What every young man and 
E sb 
$1.00 pay woman | | 
Postpaid Every young wife should know | 
a! Mailed in What every parent should know ' in ie 
| ngineer 
ot Seucl. Engineer. «Steam Engineer. 
$5,000 to 815,000 $2,000 to $4,000 
Structural Engineer. Course, 
$4,000 to $10,000 to $4,000 
4 $5,000 to $15,000 to $10,000 
oul rica School Graduate. 


ADVERTISING 
Play the Hawaiian Guitar 


Just Like the Hawaiians! 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy 
that you begin on a piece with your. first lesson. 
In half an ‘hour you can play it! We have reduced 
the necessary ‘motions you learn: to 
only four—and you acquire these 
in a few minutes. Then it is only 
a matter of practice to acquire the 
weird, fascinating tremolos, stacca- 
tos, slurs, and other effects that 
make this instrument so delightful. 


The Hawaiian Guitar plays 
any kind of music, both the 
and the accompani- 
Your tuition fee in- 
a beautiful Hawaiian 
all the necessary 
picks and steel bar and 52 
coumgnete lessons and pieces of 
music. 


Cece 


’ Send Coupon NOW 
Get Full Particulars FREE 


Bud Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of ge 
lected Pure Turkish Tobacco, with @ 
distinctive blend which is appreciated 
by smokers of discrimination and 
taste. 100 Bud Cigarettes securely 
packed in Mahogany Wood Boxeg 
Send us $2.00 for a box of 100. Sent 
postpaid to any address. The Bud 
Cigarette Company, 2 Rector Street 
New York City. 


First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway NEW YORK 
1 am interested in the HAWAIIAN GUITAR. Please send com- 


= 


plete information, special price offer, ete., ete 


oy 
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At Home Quickly and Easily. 


Interesting and attractive positions— 
either at sea or on land— with sub- 
stantial salaries, for men and women 
trained as Wireless Operators. 

, Salaries start at $125 a month 
'\ plus Board, Lodging, and Laundry, 
which means @ total of $200 or 
more a month. One of our recent 
graduates is getting $6,000 a year. 

Get in line for a big position at 


abig salary! Let_us hel end Us Your Name and We'll 
FREE TO. EVERY STU Send You a Lachnite 


y. Just say: ‘*Send me a Lachnite mounted in aseld 

y free trial.’’ We will mail it prepaid rightte 

hen it it with the 

Rape | from a diamond, send it bac deposit. 

A | month un bees 

Be sure to send your finger size. 
Harold Lachman Co., 12N.MichiganAv.,Dept. 9%, 


75 of the id Cost 


A mantle of pre-war Gait; 
th ! Usalyte 


extreme brilliance, 1-3 less gas 
will flood your rooms with light 


YOU CAN MAKE CIGAREITES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


J-LROBIN & SONS Inc TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 
Meow oF the Wonderful Sent postpaid for 50 cts. Address, 


cei Pie Turko Roller Co, Box 38, Station H, New York Gi 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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LEARN WIRELESS = 
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Gas Mantles Gas Mantles 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Your Xmas 
Gifts Now 


ee a few cents a day 


.| No Money 


ig Down 
yest, send your name and 


dress for our 

$120.00 Christmas book of bargains in 
28 diamonds, watches and jewelry. 
Millions of dollars worth of 
jewelry from which to choose 
your Xmas gifts. Yourselection 
sent on your est, 
without a ny down. If you 
don’t think it the ‘biggest 


8% Yearly Dividend 


You are guaranteed an 4 
yearly increase in value on 
diamond exchanges. ‘Also. 
bonus privileges. 


Write Today 


for Xmas Catalog 


Se: name and 
now. No tion. } Xmes 
Explains ail abo the Lyon Ch: 


tion of jewelry bargaii 
Send your name today to Dept. 90-1 


LYON 6 CO} 


iMaiden Lane, New York N-Y. 


Clear Your 


OUR skin can be quickly cleared 
of Pimples, Blackheads, oo 

Eruptions on the face or 
Dox ed Pores and Oily or Shing 
y a new treatment called 


"“Clear- Tone’’ 


If you have any of the above Facial Blem- 
ishes, write for FREE Booklet, *‘A Clear- 
Tone Skinj’ telling how I cured myself 
after being "afflicted for 15 years, and m 
offer to send a bottle of Clear-Tone on trial. 


E.S.GIVENS 


ont thoroughly: in our booklet 
ter Key’ nt on request 

greatest 1 writer one 
composer shows you how to 
skilled piano and organ player in your 
own home, by a new, simple, efficient, 
t highly endorsed and i inexpensive met ethod. 
RN of 

ts. 


are dissatisfied or discour. 
and TE MASTER 

y difficulty and reach the ‘ THIG (EST PIN- 
NACLE OF JESS” send for our 


HOW to 


f= Diplomas given. Send for 


no patter. what it costs, ever "told 80 plainly 
teal WHY expert piano player 


Od 


late your digestion so you can 
ms avorite foods without fear of 


Indigestion 
Flatulence 
Gases 
Acidity 
Palpitation 
A few tablets of Pape’s Diapepsin 
correct acidity, thus regulating the 


stomach and giving almost instant 
Telief. Large 60c case—drugstores, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Crooked Spines 
Thousands of 
| An old lady, 72 years of 
: age. who suffered for many years ape 
relief. A man who was h 
unable to rise from his chair, was 
riding horseback and plaving ten- 
| nis with a vear. A little child, 
was pliving about the 
: $127.50 eend it back at our exper fully treated more thin 40 000 cases the past 19 years. 
you keep it you can pay ts 
4 30 Days’ Trial 
e- We will prove its value in your 
; own case. Phere is no reason why vor 
should not accept our offer. The photo , = 
125.00 show how light cool ehistic 
and easily adyusted the Philo Burt 
d Appliance ts how different from 
pai the old tortorous plaster. leather or 
ly steel jackets 
Nee K Every sufferer with a weakened or Paps 
\ deformed spine owes it to i 
to investigate Uhorougtity 
nt within reach of all, 
d Send For Our Free Book ert \ 
If you will deseribe the case it will 
t, in wivinge you dchnite infor ~# 
Id Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N. Y. 
vet 
LEARN PIANO 
“ 
abc 
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ARE YOU GOING TO 


MEASURE UP 


TO HER VISION 
OF MANHOOD 


Are You Physically Fit? 


O you look forward serenely, confidently, towards the day 
_— you will wed the girl you cherish? 
dreams a loving, admiring wife 
children. of your own flesh and blood and a dear little, happy 
home ? 

This is the picture every man ought to be able some day 
to realize. But you may be one of the wretched, wrecked 
thousands, who, for one reason or another, have become dis- 
couraged and weakened so that it has made you almost 
hopeless. You hesitate to make love, lest you make a miser- 
able mess of some sweet girl's life. Life looks mighty 
gloomy to you. 

But don’t be disheartened. There is hope for even the 
frailest of humanity, young or middle-aged 


My Hand is Held Out To You—I Want to Help You 
Strongfortism has lifted thousands 
of weak, ailing, impotent, dis- 
couraged men out of the bog of 
hopelessness , and despair and 
placed them on the broad, straight 
road to health, happiness and 
prosperity. Strongfortism has re- 
the manhood they thought 
had lost forever and given 
renewed vitality, ambition 
and the power ta DUO THINGS in 
the world. 


Banishes Drugs 

Strongfortism is a long stride 
ahead of any so-called physical 
culture course or system that you 
know of. It embraces all the es- 
senutials of such systems, but is pot 
limited to them—it goes far be- 
yond, reaching out to a variety of 
Nature’s aids, employing them to 
an advantage that brings surprising 
results to every Strongfort fol- 
lower. 

I banish ‘all drugs and medicines 
and clumsy devices intended to re- 
lieve disease. I get results that 
are most astounding because my 
plan is so simple—my instructions 
80 easily followed. 


sepa FREE BOOK 


Send today for your copy of 
and Conservation of 
Strength and Mental 
It will tell you how you 
without medicines or drugs, 
and without the use of expensive 
apparatus, build yourself up to 
perfect health by devoting a few 
minutes every day, in the privacy of 
your own room wish, to fol- 
lowing my easy, simple instructions. 
LIONEL STRONGFORT "Sut coupon and mail it with 
Perfect Man three 2c stamps to cover packing 

and postage. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT os Stronerore 3. 


FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 
solutely Confidential 
Mr. Lionel Strongfort—Dept. 68—Newark. N. J. Personal— 
Diease send me ‘our < 


y 
SERVATION OF HEA 
ENER for 


marked (X) before the subject in which I 

Insomnia Inereased Height 
hort Wind -Skin Disorders 


\ 


EVERY article shown 
a special value, every 
diamond genuine, blue- 
white, periect-cut. Your 
choice ON APPROVAL, 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 
Pay one-fifth after ex- 
amination, balance in 
ten payments. Sweet's 
Policy: You must be sat- 
isfied or no sale. Profit- 
Sharing Plan. 712% yearly 
increase in exchange 
value on every diamond 
purchased from us. 


Beautiful De Luxe 
Catalog Free 
Send for catalog of precious 


Ten 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


LW W-SWEET INC. 


-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Copyrighted 1920, by L. W. Sweet, Inc. 


with opportunities for advance- 


rafting is a vital necessity in C 
Engineering, Industrial 
It 


of practical trainin; 
aye therm well for their 
WE WILL TEACH YOU AT 
HOME BY MAIL 
by our improved practical method 
ot as vee would learn in actual 


ploy meraguates 
need 
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ifts, etc. e lowest prices 
A the highest quality. | cation of 
months to pay on ever. orany di 
thing. Address Dept. ! vigor, br 
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‘DRAWING 
| Earn 35 to $50 /) 
‘ 
| week to start. 
om 100 or more a week. Mect <4 A 
«Hay Fever Flat Feet EMpotency 
«Asthma Stomach Disorders ....Failing Hair S 
Obesity Constipation Eyes 7 S ad 
Headache «+-- Billousness | 
Thinness TOrpid Liver Blackheads | 
(Describe) Peer Circulation Course ing Instruments to work with— con 
jo away with tedious text You It te written to 
Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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~ “DANDERINE” 


Stops Hair Coming Out; 
Doubles Its Beauty. 


Afew cents buys “Danderine.” After an appli- 
ation of “Danderine” you can not find a fallen hair 
any dandruff, besides every hair shows new life, 
vigor, brightness, more color and thickness, 


TABLETS 
FOR 
Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 


Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 


Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
(If he cannot supply you, write us) 


‘Small Size Dozen Size 


10c WH 25c 


am AK on the Genuine 
Remedy Company, St. Louis, Me. 
for Free 


Quality First 


Notwithstanding that there are many differ- 
ent kinds of hose supporters we believe 
none has won such an enviable reputation 
for quality and service or given so much 
satisfaction to mothers and children as the 


HOSE SUPPORTER 
Why? Because the webbing of fresh live 
rubber feels better and wears longer. 
Because it is the only hose supporter 
equipped with that exclusive feature the 

All Rubber Oblong 

Button 


Because It Saves Hosiery 


The All Rubber Oblong Button Pre- 
vents Slipping and Ruthless Ripping 


George Frost Co., Boston 


Makers of Velvet Grip Hose 
Supporters for Women, Misses 
and Children and the Famous 


Boston Garter for Men 


What’s the Matter with Charlie Chaplin? 


For more than a year the world’s greatest 
entertainer has been in practical retirement. 

What has become of him? Why isn't he 
making pictures? These are questions that 
are being asked by every lover of the movies. 


They Will be Answered in the December 
Issue of Picture-Play Magazine 


Herbert Howe, the most discerning and best 
informed writer on motion pictures, has learned 
from the great comedian the reasons for his 
stagnancy, and for his failure to supply the 
world with the precious elixir of mirth which 
he controls. 

Of still greater interest, he has learned, and 
will tell something, about Chaplin’s forthcom- 
ing picture, “The Kid”’—a picture which Chap- 
lin himself says is by far his greatest achieve- 
ment, 

Besides giving an unusually penetrating and 
faithful portrait of the great comedian’s whim- 
sical personality, Mr. Howe relates many in- 
teresting anecdotes about Charlie: How his 
mother taught him pantomime as she held 
him on her knee and urged him to imitate the 
passers-by in the London street; of his first 
dramatic appearance—‘The Teacher and the 
Scholar ;” of the curious way in which he re- 
ceived the news that he could earn a million a 
year; of his delight in charades and his imi- 
tation of Mary Pickford; how he gathers ideas 
and how he directed “The Kid ;” of his domestic 
dénouement—— 

But we have told you enough to insure your 
reading of the next ‘issue of PICTURE-PLAY 
It is the first time in many months that a 
writer has been able to corner THE ELUSIVE 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN. 
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EYEBRICH 


BEAUTIFUL EYES 


LA ROSE’S EYEBRIGHT, a simple, absolutely harmless 
preparation, will positively strengthen weak and tired eyes, and 
help to make them clear, strong, bright, and alert. 


This is the day of the Lady Beautiful, and LA ROSE’S 
EYEBRIGHT will serve to make her more so by giving her 
a preparation which will beautify her eyes, and make the “win- 
dows of her soul” clear and shining. 


You read in this and other good magazines on how to take 
care of your hands, face, hair, eyelashes, but nothing is said about 
the most important and beautiful organ of the human body— 
eyes. 


Nature intended your eyes to be strong, bright, and beautiful, 
but hardly anyone takes care of their eyes until too late, and 
then expensive specialists are necessary. 


20,000,000 Americans wear 
glasses, mostly because 
they neglect their eyes. 


By using LA ROSE’S EYEBRIGHT you not only add to 
the beauty and brightness of your eyes. You strengthen them 
against possible future weakness and many expensive eye 
specialists. 


LA ROSE’S EYEBRIGHT is perfectly harmless. It will 
improve your eyes 100%. 
We will cheerfully return | 
your money if LA ROSE’S I 
EYEBRIGHT does not sat- ! 
isfy you in every way 1 I send herewith one dollar for one bottle 

of La Rose’s Eyebright. If not satisfactory 

Send one dollar to | you agree to return money upon request. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | 
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Strong, Double-Tread Tires! 
anteed for 6000 Miles 


Strong Double-Tread Reconstruct- 
ed Tires are made by our 
mechanics, of double the amount of 
fabric (from choice material), and 
are built to give more than the guar- 
anteed mileage and service which 
our customers very often receive, 

ELINER FREE 
Tubes Guaranteed Fresh Stock 


$2.00 deposit for each tire ordered, 
ae examination, State w 


STRONG TIRE RUBBER co. 
3019 Michigan Ave, Dept.334 Chicago, 


WNT SHOUT” 


“I can zon with the MORLEY 
PH * Itis invisible, weight- 
less, inexpensive. 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 

The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 

the eyes. Write for Free Booklet 
containing testimonials 
users all over the countr: 
describes causes of deafness; 

tells how and why the MORLEY 

PHONE affords relief. 

one hundred thousand sold. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26S. 15 St., Phila. 


TENOR BANJ 
we ive. super. Violin, Mandetns 


. Guitar, Bawalin G tar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
eusorno charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


A Big Raise in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, if You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others who 
doubled and trebled their salaries in a year’s 
time. You wondered how they did it. Was it a 
pull? Don’t you think it. When a man is hired 
he gets paid for exactly what he does, there is 
no sentiment in business. It’s preparing for 
the future and knowing what to do at the right 
time that doubles and trebles cslexien. 


Remember When You 
Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very first time? You 

thought that you yous never learn and then—all of a 

sudden you ay A w, and said in surprise: ““Why it’s 

a cinch if you know y how. ” ‘It’s that way with most 

things, and getting a ee with =~ money is no excep- 
0 the rule, if you know how 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working hour we can 
show you a sure way to successs and big pay. A large 
number of men in each of the positions listed are en- 
tying their salaries because of our help~-we want to 

elp you. Make check on the coupon against the job 
you want and we will iy Fp et it. 


rite or print 
your name on the coupon a: 


it in today. 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept. G- 74 , Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


American School of Correspondence, 
Dept. G- 74, Chicago, IIL 


{wan job checked me how 


SUNGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc, Dept. 395 CHICAGO, ILL. 
HOFSESHOE 


LUCKY “rine 


ON 7 DAYS TRIAL 


Believed by te be Charm of 
Good Lack. ‘op is 
Solid Gold and the Nail Solid Silver, 
set with Genuine Garnet, It is odd, 


€0., Dept, 


Delegraph Engineer. 


05,000 

«High School Graduate. 
$3,000 to 810,000 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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GET MORE MILEAGE = wi 
$1.60 BAx4.......88.75 $2. 
6.75 856x434... 11.00 3 
7.00 2.00 36x44... 11.60 3 
8.00 2.25 85 x5...... 12.50 8 
$2x4..... 8.25 2.40 36x5...... 12.75 3 
76 
ry 
.000 to $1B, to 616 
Contractor. 
Automobile — Shop Superiatend 
ngineer. endent, 
to $10,000 A $5,000 to $7,000 
Repairman, Employment Manager. 
$2,500 to 64,000 $4,000 to $10,000 
Engineer. Steam Engineer. 
$5,000 to 615,000 $2,000 to $4,000 
«+»... Structural Engineer. Foreman’s Course, 
$4,000 to $10,000 woe to $4,000 
}}) $5,000 to 816,000 $2,000 to $10,000 
Public Accountant | ......Sanitary Engineer. 
== | $7,000 to $15,000 $2,000 to 85,000 
Ss and Auditor. | ..... Telephone Engineer. 
$2,500 to 67,000 $5,000 
«+... Draftsman and Designer. 
$2,500 to $4,000 
= Engineer. 
SV $4,000 to $10,000 
unique, attractive, admired by every- 
body. Send yeur peme, ond none year. 
@ measure r 
When you receive Bing, pay Wear it Name. Address. 
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Confidence in “Haney? 
winter underwear 
never be misplaced! 


« ANES” underwear for men hag fem 
standard for years! Beyond any 
question it is the best value in gem 
quality, comfort and service ever soldy 
the price! 


— 


Behind every “Hanes” process, beliing 
every thread and stitch, the “Haga 
guarantee looms up! This guarantesis 
your assurance of absolute satisfaction 


Examine “Hanes” critically. You 
saw—or bought—such real and tr 
underwear service. 


“Hanes” is made in heavy and medium 
weight Union Suits and heavy weight 
Shirts and Drawers. 


This year we present the new yellow 
label medium weight, silk faced Union 
Suit, made of full combed yarn particu. 
larly for indoor men. 


Like “Hanes” heavy weight Union q) 
Suits the new medium weight suit has wear , 
the extra gusset which adds so 


to comfort across your thighs; tailor —wear th 
snug-fitting collarette; closed crotch dit and mit 
that stays closed; buttonholes that last 
the life of the garment; elastic knit, —wear th 
shape holding arm and leg cuffs. Shirts their tough 
have the “Hanes” elastic knit collarette —wear tl 
that will not gap; sateen vent; elastic comfortable 
knit cuffs. Drawers have a durable 3- 
button sateen waist band. _~wear th 
inany styl 
Hanes Union Suits for boys —wear t 
never have been equalled — 
They duplicate the men’s Union Suits “ver t 
in all important features—with added wearing th 
cosy fleeciness. Made in sizes 20 to %, Ask you 
covering ages from 2 to 16 years. Two Three kind 
to four year old sizes have drop seat. for men an 
Four desirable colors. 
THE BOSS 


Inspect “Hanes” underwear i 
your Put it strict com- 
parison with any underwear nea 
the price. If your dealer cannot | "BOSS 
supply you, write us immediately. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. ™ 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office: 366 Broadway THE BOS. 


Warning to the trade: Any garment offered 
“Hanes” is a substitute unless it bears 


Hanes Guarantee: 


“We guarantee Hanes Undere 
wear absolutely—every thread, 
stitch and button. e guar- 
antee to return your money or 
give you a new garment if any 
seam breaks.” 


GLASTICRVIT 


UNDERWEAR ithe “Hanes” label. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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—wear them for protection from paint, dust, grease, 
dirt and minor injuries. 

—wear them because they wear well, yet in spite of 
their tough texture allow a free ‘‘feel’’ of the work. 


—wear them because they slip on and off easily, are 
comfortable—and economical. 


—wear them because they are easy to get anywhere 
inany style or weight desired. 


—wear them because they always have worn them 
~and found them satisfactory. 


—wear them because millions of other hands are 
wearing them in hundreds of different lines of work. 


Ask your dealer. He carries Boss Work Gloves. 
Three kinds of wrists, band, ribbed, and gauntlet. Sizes 
formen and women, boys and girls. 


THE BOSS MEEDY—The world's favorite work glove for odd 
jobs around the house and garden, and all light 
handwork. Made of the best quality, medium 
weight canton flannel. 

THE BOSS HEVY—The best bet for all work that requires a 
strong, wear-resisting glove. Made of the very 
best quality, heavy weight canton flannel. 

THE BOSS XTRA HEVY—The world’s champion heavy- 
weight hand-wear for rough work. Made of the 
finest grade of extra heavy canton flannel. 

THE BOSS WALLOPER—This is the super work glove. 
Strong, flexible and built for rugged work. Made 


of the highest quality, heaviest weight canton 
flannel. ° 


The Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, jersey, 
ticking, and canton flannel gloves and mittens 


THE BOSS MANUFACTURING CO., Kewanee, IIL 


Yhe Hands that-do the Labor 
wear the Gloves-Boss Gloves 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


Trade Mark 
This Trade-mark identifies 
genuine Boss Work Gloves. 

Be sure it’s on every pair you buy. 
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ULTONA 


PLAYING A BRUNSWICK RECORD 


No More Scratching Noises— 


Instead, Pure reproduction 


One of the foremost features of the 
Brunswick Method of Reproduction is 
the Ultona, as pictured above. 


It plays all makes of records—at a 
turn of the hand it presents the correct 
needle and diaphragm. Each record 
is played at its best, without 
the bother of attachments. 


But another great advan- 
tage of the Ultona is that it 
ends those “surface noises” 
or scratching sounds formerly 
associated with phonographic 
music. It is the only counter- 
balanced reproducer and _ tone 
arm—and this patent is the 
secret of purer reproduction. 


Contact between needle and 
record is perfectly bal- 


anced that all those old-time and dis 
agreeable noises are banished. 


To prove Brunswick Superiority, 
hear different records played on_ it 
Note their greater clarity and charm. 
You've never heard any record at its 

best until you've heard it on 
The Brunswick. 


A Brunswick dealer will be 
glad to explain the Ultona 
and other remarkable 
vancements made_ possible by 
the Brunswick Method of 
Reproduction. 


Ask to Hear Brunswick 
Records 
Played on any phonograph 
with steel or fibre needles. 
They, too, offer betterments. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 S. \abash Ave. , Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United 
States, Mexico and Canada 


PHONOCRAPHS 


Cc Distrib Musical Merchandi 
— 79 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Ont, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Money can not buy 
a finer Christmas gtft 


No matter how much you spend, you can’t 
find a handsomer, more useful, more accept- 
able gift for “him” than a Durham-Duplex 


Razor at One Dollar. Packed in an attract- 
ive case of American ivory, with three 
double-edged, hollow-ground, oil-tempered 
Durham-Duplex blades, famous for their 
wonderful sharpness, this beautifully finished 
razor is sure to bring a smile of genuine 
appreciation on Christmas morning. 


Standard Set, as described above, One Dollar. Special 
Christmas Model, with gold plated blade holder and 
safety guard, Two Dollars. Other Models up to $12, 


Make your selection Today at your nearest Dealer’s 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
FACTORIES 
JERSEY CITY, U.S. A. SHEFFIELD, ENG. 
PARIS, FRANCE TORONTO,CANADA 
Sales Representatives in all Countries 
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stick 


with the 


MY DAD’S favorite yarn. 
WAS THE one about. 


* 


THE OLD storekeeper. 
WHO WAS playing checkers. 
IN THE back of the store. 


* * 


AMONG THE coal oil. 
AND THE prunes. 
WHEN THE sheriff. 


* * 


SAID “SI there’s a customer. 


* * 


WAITIN’ OUT front.” 


* 


AND Si said “Sh-h-h! 


* * * 


IF YOU’LL keep quiet, 
MEBBE HE’LL go away.” 
NOW HERE'S the big idea. 
WHEN A goed thing. 
HAPPENS ALONG. 

DON’T LEAVE it to George 
TO GRAB ‘the gravy. 
F'RINSTANCE IF. 

You HEAR of a smoke. 

OR READ about a smoke. 


THAT REALLY does more. 


CIGARETTES 


WHO HAD just jumped his king. 


With acknowledgments to K 


THAN PLEASE the taste, 


THERE’S NO law against, 
* 

YOUR STEPPING up. 
* * 

WITH THE other live ones, 


AND SAYING right out. 
* * * 


IN A loud, clear voice. 


“GIMME A pack of. 
THOSE CIGARETTES, 
THAT SATISFY.” 


* 


UST plank down twenty 

cents on any cigar counter 
and get twenty portions of 
the real “satisfy - smoke.” 
You'll say you never tasted 
such flavor, such mild but 
full-bodied tobacco goodness, 
You’re right, too, because 
they don’t make other es 
rettes like Chesterfields. 
Chesterfield blend can’t be 


THERE ARE no hooks on you, * 
* * 
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